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I had stolen it. TI restored it to its fellows on the platform 
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find some 


denunciation and most curious 
circumstances of this passion is that a man of great wealth 
himself 


so that it is absolutely impossible that he can acquire 


will often pit against one possessing only a few 


hundreds, 
any appreciable gain, while, on the other hand, he may lose 


vast sums. Sir John Bland, it is recorded, lost two-and-thirty 


thousand pounds at hazard in a single night, and his opponent 
was one Captain Scott, “who had nothing but a few debts and 
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sort even in those days, which, from its 


his commission.” was an antigambling league of a 
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“The more one sees of him,” says one who had the courage 
to study his habits, “the more marvellous appears the Boy.” 
In some things he reminds one of that barbarous people 
‘whom no treaty could bind, nor any kindness tame”; but in 
mcst respects he isa thing apart, and none but himself can 
be his parallel. His last act has been to remove the grease 
from the axle-boxes of a railway carriage and to substitute 
for it sand and gravel. Had not this plan been discovered, the 
effect would have been either to set the carriage on fire, or. by 
causing the axle to bend, to make it leave the metals. It is 
not certain, however, that this happy result was looked for- 
ward to in its entirety by the perpetrator: he may have only 
had good hopes that some sort of a catastrophe would happen. 
But who but one of this terrible race could have invented such 
acrime? There are, it is true, two kinds of boys—Tom 
Brown's boys, who adore cricket and (less passionately) Latin 
verse and who possess “the tone.” and boys of the common or 
kind. This youth of thirteen who filled the axle- 


boxes with sand was probably of the latter sort. There will 


garden 


be a row about him for certain, for, without regard to those 
delicate susceptibilities that belong to his age and sex, an 
unfeeling magistrate has ordered him, for this playful act, to 


Poor, dear boy 
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receive eight strokes with a birch rod. 


The discoveries of science are becoming more brilliant, not 
to say meteoric, every day. The last is that of the 
that produces madness. It was found, as was natural, in the 
of a well-known lunatic asylum, and the 


microbe 
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than in the case of the Koch discoveries, which, it is now 
mad 
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be well ; but there is a not unnatural apprehension that the 
medical man who thinks he has discovered the creature, and 
not the microbe, is the subject of delusion. 


It is seldom, indeed, even in murder cases, that one is not 
relieved by hearing of the remission of the capital penalty ; but, 
on the other hand, there are sometimes instances—such as those 
of fiendish and persi nt cruelty—when, though the death of 
execution of the criminal is 
The English law, which 
sense, has 


the victim ensue, the 
demanded by all right thinking men. 
takes no note of motives and has little moral 
hitherto declined the responsibility of ridding the world of 
its monsters: to train-wreckers, for example, unless pas- 
sengers happen to lose their lives by the act, it only awards 
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has passed an edict whereby these enemies of humanity w 
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HOME NEWS 
The Queen, on her journey from Ba 
June 19 


Ndinburg 
welcome and 


made a brief stay in 
Provost to present an address of 
Her Majesty returned a written reply. 
at the 1: 
tendered, and ; the 
ancient capital of Scotland. 

The 


wedding of 


expressing @ 
loyalty and affection which |i: 
had received 


assurance ol 


cordial welce 


Queen came to London on June 22 to attend the 


Miss Ponsonby, daughter of General Sir Henry 
Ponsonby. The ceremony took place in the Guards’ Chapel at 
Wellington Barracks, the bridegroom being Colonel Mont- 
gomery, of the Ist Battalion Scots Guards. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Eastbourne on 
June 20 to open the new Children’s Hospital and an additional 
wing for young patients in the Alice Memorial 
The Bishop of Chichester and a body of clergy 


Princess 
Hospital. 3 
were among the large throng that gathered to 
royal party. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
foundation-stone of the Church House on June 24. 
than thirty bishops were present at the ceremony. 


veleome the 


Connaught laid the 
No fewer 


An interesting correspondence between the Queen and the 
Pope has been published. ‘The Pope congratulated her Majesty, 
in 1887, on the occasion of her jubilee,and the Queen responded 


aw Most 
ministry. 


fn) } 


with felicitations to the Pope (whom she addressed 
Eminent Sir”) on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
To this the Pontiff rejoined with eloquent acknowledgments, 
and invoked for her Majesty “all those gifts wh 

the lasting glory of your name to grow greater d 


ich may cause 
iy by day.” 

The Duke of Cambridge presided on June 19 at a dinner 
held at the Hotel Métropole for the purpose ol celebrating 
the annual festival of the Princess Mary’s Village Homes and 
Prisons Gate Mission. About one hundred guests were present. 
In responding to the toast of the “ Army, Navy, and Reserve 
Forces,” his Royal Highness said that the position he held as 
Commander-in-Chief was not an easy one; still, he always 
received the support of the public, and when the time 
for him to retire he hoped it would be said that he had done 
his duty. 

Mr. Gladstone’s relapse has excited some anxiety. ‘The 
delivered at St. James's Hall on 
prospects of the Colonial Church 
his strength, and he has been ordered by Sir Andrew ¢ 
to abstain from public work for the present. ‘This injunction 
does not appear to have deterred Mr. Gladstone from accepting 
all manner of invitations. A rumour has been diligently 
circulated, on the alleged authority of Sir Andrew Clarke, that 
Mr, Gladstone is suffering from weak the heart, in 
consequence of his recent attack of influenza, but this is totally 


came 


interesting speech which he 
the position and overtaxed 


larke 


action of 


unfounded, 

The whole debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill was founded amendment moved by Mr. 
Bartley, the Conservative member for North Islington. Mr 
Picton, on behalf of the Radical members, demanded the 
application of the principle of popular control to the volun- 
tary schools, but moved no amendment. Several supporters 
of the Government expressed the fear that the ultimate effect 
of the Bill would be fatal to these schools—a view which was 
vigorously combated by Mr. Stanhope, who announced that 
the Government would not consent to popular control in any 
form. 


on a hostile 


In consequence of numerous inquiries which have been 
made on the subject, the Princess of Wales has decided that 
all Englishwomen who are anxious to join her Royal High- 
ness’s fund on behalf of Mrs. Grimwood should be invited to 
subscribe. Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Coutts 
and Co. Mrs. Quinton, widow of the late Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, has been awarded a special pension of £300 a vear 
for life, and the mother of the late Mr. Quinton has been 
granted a pension of £100 for life, of which £50 will be con- 
tinued to her two daughters if they should survive her. 

The vacancy in the ranks of the Royal A 
created by the death of Mr. Edwin Long, has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Frank Dicksee. ‘This distinction wi 
hailed with satisfaction by the numerous friends 
admirable artist. 

The new Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congregation of 
the British Empire, Dr. Hermann Adler, vas installed on June 23 
in the Cathedral Synagogue of London in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company of Christians, including the Lord Mayor, 
Lady Mayoress, and Sheriffs of London, who attended in state ; 
the Greek Minister ; the Earl and Countess of Meath; Mr. 
Lidderdale, the governor, and Mr. Frank May, the chief 
cashier, of the Bank of England: Mr. Mundella, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Dr. Welldon, of Harrow School, and Canon Jenkins 
Lord Rothschild and the Grand Rabbi of France took th« 
chief parts in the installation ceremonial 

Dr. Percival, the Head Master of Rugby School, presided at 
the speech-day, on June 20, and said he was endeavouring to 
develop the day-boy element, because he had great belief in 
that kind of education. He felt that the very ideal of good 
education was for a boy to be brought up a member of a great 
public school, with all its organisations and discipline and its 
nuequalled public spirit. There was nothing in England to be 
compared with such a training. 

The new trial of the action for breach of promise of 
marriage brought by Miss Wiedemann against Mr. Robert 
Walpole concluded on June 17, the jury returning a verdict 
for the plaintiff with £300 damages. On the application of 
counsel for the defendant, Mr. Baron Pollock granted a stay of 
execution with a view to an appeal on the point of iaw as to 
whether there was any corroborative evidence as to ta? promise 
to marry. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE, 
There has been an expectation all the week of a small 
Ministerial crisis. “Not anything momentous, you know,” 
remarked the Serjeant. “Nota rupture that may make the 
Cabinet totter. But when an Under-Secretary flouts his chief, 
and the chief retorts by telling the Under-Secretary he is 
talking nonsense, there is a natural supposition that the 
Under-Secretary will follow the rule of precedent by resign- 
ing his office.” In these revolutionary times, however, 
precedent counts for nothing. ‘The House knows Sir John 
Gorst pretty well, and it does not expect him to betray 
anything in the nature of extreme sensitiveness. I 
remember a time when a Minister was so delicately 
constructed that the slightest disagreement with his col- 
leagues would throw him off his perch. Te wonld ruffle 
his feathers like an injured cockatoo, and refuse to take his 
sugar. ‘The lastadministrator of this type was Lord Randolph 
Churchill. One fine morning the world was startled to learn 
that he had thrown up his post as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for some reason which probably nobody remembers. He 
withdrew to the corner of an unofficial bench, from which he 
made speeches which greatly entertained the Opposition ; but 
the Government suffered nothing from his defection. This 
experience has not been wasted on his contemporaries. 
Ifenceforward I shall expect to see Under-Secretaries who 
are not on speaking terms with their official superiors, and 
who have been vigorously snubbed by the departments which 
they nominally represent, blandly sitting on the ‘Treasury 
bench as if nothing had happened. Why should they retire 
to obscure corners and offer vindications which nobody heeds? 
It is the greatest mistake in the world for a politician in these 
rapid times to imagine that he is indispensable. ‘The moment 
he is out of the way someone elxe steps into his shoes, and the 
steam-roller of the Administration passes remorselessly over 
him, flattening him into the common macadam of Parliamen- 
tary life. It is much wiser to stay where he is, and pnt up 
with the trifling inconveniences of being quite ont of accord 
with his leaders, ‘They may wish him at Seringapatam, 
but if he has the coolness and readiness’ of Sir 
John Gorst he need not trouble himself about this 
eagerness for his deportation. The Indian Government, 
said Sir John the other night, objected to the Senaputty 
because he wasable and independent. No donlbt the Under- 
Secretary feels that he is the Senaputty of this Administra- 
tion, but he can hold his own in the Durbar at Westminster, 
and display a refreshing indifference to the anxiety of his 
colleagues to get rid of him. 

Meanwhile, Ministers are threatened with another revolt. 
For some time past the eldest hope of the house of Cecil has 
taken no pains to conceal his displeasure at the condnet of the 
Government of which his father is the head. Whe:her Lord 
Salisbury indulges himself in private with reflections beginning 
with—‘ O, sharper than a serpent’s teoth,” or whether he is 
secretly pleased by the behavionr of his offspring, I 
do not know. When Lord Robert Cecil adorned the 
House of Commons he was not specially studious of the 
sensibilities of his elders, and he may now be amnsed to note 
the same delightful trait in the disposition of his heir. It is 
certainly a growing habit with Viscount Cranborne to rise 
from the front bench below the gangway on the Government 
side, cast off the air of gracious indolence which usually dis- 
tinguishes him, and admonish the Treasury Bench with a 
fatherly solicitude which causes some curious muscular 
twitchings in the face of Mr. Goschen. The second reading 
of the Education Bill was supported by the noble viscount 
with magnificent condescension, but he gave the Govern- 
ment a warning: He might find it necessary in Com- 
mittee to adopt a different attitude. The voluntary schools 
were in danger, and if Ministers did not give some 
better guarantee of their determination to save these institn- 
tions from the ravening jaws of Mr. Picton, they would 
encounter the stern opposition of the Prime Minister's first- 
born. ‘This was really a tremendous moment. Mr. Goschen’'s 
muscles twitched with great violence, and the Serjeant ejacn- 
lated irreverently : * Bless me! what a fierce young bantam it 
is!” But Mr. Bartley, the champion of denominational educa- 
tion for twenty years, who wrote a book some time or other, 
and who showed his independence by moving an amendment 
to the second reading of Sir William Hart-Dyke’s Bill, was all 
over smiles. He felt that he had gained a distinguished 
disciple. Visions of visits to Hatfield. secret consultations 
with an illustrious personage, who would say, “I can never be 
too grateful to you, Bartley, for showing my boy the right path, 
though, alas! there are reasons why I cannot tread it,” floated 
before his eyes. Things may go badly for the present with the 
true blue Tories, who are against all concessions to Mr. 
Chamberlain, but the time is coming when Mr. Bartley and 
Viscount Cranborne will rally a surprised and delighted party 
to the only standard under which a genuine Conservative can 
creditably march. 

I am not sure, however, that these two redoubtable 
champions are not reckoning without Mr. Picton. The 
member for Leicester is like the muffled conspirator in the 
play who bides his time, except that Mr. Picton is by no means 
muffled, but openly yearns for the day when heand his friends 
will swallow the voluntary schools and Viscount Cranborne into 
the bargain. But this operation is indefinitely postponed, and 
Mr. Picton sits below the Opposition gangway with the air of 
a genial ogre whose dinner is not punctual. To him comes 
Lord George Hamilton, witha demonstration that Mr. Picton’s 
dinner cannot be cooked, and that if it were it would be quite 
indigestible—in other words, that the popular control which 
is to extinguish the voluntary schools can never be carried 
into effect. Lord George is in the best possible humour 
with himself, for did he not pass all the Navy Votes in next 
tonotime? And what other Minister this Session has been 
sofortunate? But Mr. Picton is unappeased, and grimly puts 
Lord George down on the menu of the feast which is to be 
eaten when the Radicals come by their own, 

I must confess that these affairs have not half the interest 
for me which is inspired by a brilliant idea of Mr. Plunket’s, 
The First Commissioner of Works is always struggling with 
the incorrigible indisposition of the House of Commons to 
adapt itself to the latest sanitary reforms. For instance, this 
historic chamber obstinately refuses to let itself be properly 
ventilated. But the indomitable Plunket has formed another 
Ventilation Committee. I don’t think he has any faith in 
this. “You see,” he observed to the Serjeant, “ the only real 
remedy would be for the members to sit in stolid silence for 
three months, That is impossible, but, as I am First Commis- 
sioner, I am bound to peg away with Committees. I have 
suggested a gigantic pair of bellows up in the roof, and the 
appointment of Seymour Keay at an enormous salary to keep 
them going.” 
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THE HEROINE OF MANIPUR. 

Rarely has official bounty given greater satisfaction to the 
public than the pension of £140 a year and a special 
grant of £1000 which have been awarded to Mrs, Grim- 
wood. Stronger approval is accorded to the recognition 
of this heroic lady's services by the Order of the Red 
Cross personally conferred by the Queen. If the Govern- 
ment could have seen their way to bestow the Victoria Cross 
on Mrs. Grimwood the general approbation would have 
been complete. In the disastrous episode of -Manipur Mrs. 
Grimwood’s_ self-devotion redeems an unhappy story of 
blundering and butchery. At the imminent risk of her life 
she tended the wounded, displaying a fortitude and presenc= 
of mind of which any man might be proud. In the horrors 
of the retreat, when the fate of her husband was only too 
well assured, and when every moment was fraught with 
deadly peril, Mrs. Grimwood showed a courage which was a 
constant stimulus to her companions in misfortune. Her 
countrymen and countrywomen. cannot restore all that was 
dearest to this bereaved young wife, but she will always be 
assured of their profound sympathy and admiration. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 
The Ion. and Rev. Augustus Legge, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Lewisham, and Tonorary Canon of Rochester Cathedral, is 
appointed successor to Dr. Maclagan in the diocese of Lichfield. 
This clergyman, a brother of the Earl of Dartmouth, was 
born in 1839, was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his degree, with honours in law and 
history, in 1861, was ordained priest in 1865, and has held the 























THE NEW BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 


family living of Lewisham since 1879. He is also Rural Dean 
of Greenwich, honorary chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester, 
and a member of Convocation. ‘The Portrait is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 


THE ETON LOAN EXHIBITION, 

The ninth jubilee, or 450th anniversary, of the foundation of 
Eton College by King Henry VI. and Bishop William of 
Waynflete. in 1441, is celebrated, among other proceedings, by 
an interesting exhibition of historical pictures and _ relics, 
arranged in the Upper School and in the adjacent Head 
Master's Room, with some in the Drill Hall, these being 
portraits of living persons. There is an old portrait of Wayn- 
flete, who was Bishop of Winchester, Chancellor of the realm, 
and founder also of Magdalen College, Oxford, to which this 
picture belongs ; eminent Provosts and Head Masters of Eton 
show their grave faces in this collection ; and distinguished 
statesmen, prelates, scholars, and noblemen of rank, mostly of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, who were educated 
at Eton, find place among the other portraits. The art of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Romney, and other notable painters is 
represented by some good examples. Views of Eton at different 
periods, a large picture of the “ Montem”™ festival procession, 
and many prints and drawings invite the inspection of visitors, 
who here find abundant memorials of the past. 


GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. 
This celebrated place of religious interest was recently made 
the scene of a disgraceful braw], not for the first time, between 
some of the Greek Church clergy and some Franciscan monks 
of the Roman Catholic communion. ‘The grotto or cave, 
supposed to have included the stable in which Christ was born, 
is one of many similar caves in Palestine, and has _ been 
artificially extended, forming several different chambers. A 
magnificent basilica was built over it in A.D, 327 by the 
Empress Helena, mother of Constantine. The nave and four 
side aisles are divided by ranges of Corinthian-columns, and 
the walls were formerly adorned with mosaics, which 
have disappeared. The choir is separated by a wall, and 
is occupied by two buildings, the Greek and the Armenian 
chapels, from each of which, as well as from the 
Latin Church of St. Catherine, on the north side, there 
is access by winding stone stairs to the crypt beneath— 
namely, the actual grotto. This comprises, besides the 
gorgeously decorated Chapel of the Nativity, the Praesepium 
or Holy Manger, the Chapel of St. Joseph, the Altar of the 
Innocents. the cell of St. Jerome, and the shrines or tombs of 
several other saints. In the Chapel of the Nativity isa marble 
pavement slab, with a silver star in the centre, surrounded by 
sixteen silver lamps, kept always burning, to mark the spot 
reputed to be the birthplace of Jesus, Certain spaces around 
it being allotted to the rival Christian communities, they are 





too often disposed to quarrel fora few inches more or less of 
the floor ; sometimes they push each other aside, and come to 
blows—a most unedifying sight—till the guard of ‘Turkish 
soldiers interferes between the combatants. ‘llhis unseemly 
strife has on more than one occasion nearly provoked a great 
European war! There is much reason to disbelieve altogether 
in the site of the Nativity; but the churches and convents 
find it profitable to maintain this superstitious reverence for 
the place. 


RAILWAY DISASTER IN SWITZERLAND. 
The terrible accident of Sunday, June 14, on the Jura- 
Simplon line of railway, by the fall of a bridge over the river 
Birs, near the village of Ménchenstein, with a local excursion 
train carrying holiday passengers from Ladle to a musical 
festival, was related last week. At least sixty people were 
killed, but it is thought likely that the loss of life may have 
heen greater, as some of the bodies could not easily be found, 
having sunk in the sandy bottom of the river. The train 
consisted of sixteen cars drawn by two engines. ‘To raise 
these, and to search beneath them, has been a task of many 
days, for which purpose it was necessary to erect a temporary 
wooden bridge, in addition to the one serving for passage 
across the river. The wreck of the iron bridge and of the 
vy the aid of dynamite. Ont 
June 19 by Mr. G, 


railway engines was removed 
Illustration is from a sketch made or 
Wassermann, of Bale. 


THE NEW STEAMSHIP SCOT. 
The Union Steamship Company’s line for the Royal Mail 
service between Southampton and South Africa has got an 
important accession by adding to its fleet this fine new ship, 
which is much larger than any yet engaged in traffic and 
passage to the Cape. ‘The Scot, a twin-screw steamer, with 
two sets of triple-expansion engines, developing altogether 
12,000-horse power, has been constructed by Messrs. William 
Denny and Sons, of Dumbarton. She is of 6850 tons estimated 
capacity, being 460 ft. in length at the water-line, 502 ft. 
length over all, 54 ft. 6 in. breadth, and 37 ft. 6 in. depth; the 
hull is built entirely of steel, with cellular bottom and fourteen 
bulkheads, ten of which are carried to the upper deck, so 
that she would not sink if two compartments were full of 
water: the whole structure, especially the stern part, is of 
immense strength. The contract speed, at a 23-ft. draught, is 


18} knots an hour, which has been considerably exceeded in 
trial trips. The Scot is of handsome appearance, schooner- 
rigged, with two pole masts and two large funnels, bearing 
the figure of Sir William Wallace on her clipper bow, and the 
royal arms, with the Scottish lion, on her stern, There is 
most comfortable accommodation for 208 first-class passengers, 
100 second class, and 100 or more third class, the two latter 
berthed aft in the poop and on the main deck, the first class 
forward of the boilers. The grand saloon, on the upper deck, 
admitting 190 seats at the table, is panelled and furnished in 
sycamore and satinwood, and richly decorated ; above this is 





an elegant music-room, lighted by a dome of stained 
and there is promenade deck 257 ft. long. The ladies’ 
boudoir, upholstered in blue velvet, is a charming room; the 
cabins and state-rooms are commodious ; the smoking-room, 
the bath-rooms, and lavatories all that can be desired. A 
refrigerating apparatus supplies ice, fresh meat, vegetables, 
and fruit during the voyage. ‘The trip from the Clyde to 
Southampton, stopping at Plymouth on May 31, was enjoyed 
by a large number of invited guests, with the chairman and 
directors, Mr. Alfred Giles, M.P., and his colleagues, hospitably 
entertaining them on board. ‘The date of July 24 is fixed for 
the Scot's first vovage to the Cape. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE. 

The seaport town of Iquique, on the Pacific Ocean coast, being, 
with its neighbour Visagua, of much importance to both 
political parties contending for the customs revenue derived 
from the nitrate-producing district of Tarapaca, has been 
exposed to several fierce conflicts. It was captured in February 
by the forces of the Republican Congress, the Senate, and 
Chamber of Deputies, who are at war with the deposed Pre- 
sident, Don J. M. Balmaceda, and who have had at their com- 
mand the better part of the Chilian fleet. ‘The town, garrisoned 
by some of the President's troops, was to have been relieved 
by Colonel Robles, with a thousand men, then manceuvring in 
the neighbourhood ; but he was kept in check by the land 
force of the Congress, under Colonel Canto, who afterwards 
completely routed Balmaceda’s force at Pozo Almonte. Iquique, 
meantime, yielded to a bombardment by the naval squadron, 
accompanied by the landing of men from the ships, in aid of 
the brave Merino, who had, with forty sailors, entered and 
barricaded himself in the Custom House. The Congress party 
has since retained possession of this town and port; but so 
lately as June 9 Iquique was visited and fired upon, without 
effect. by three of the President's war-vessels, which soon 
retired to evade another naval combat. 


MOROCCO SLAVE-TRADERS. 
The barbarous condition of that large Mussulman State of 
North-West Africa which is under the dominion of Sultan 
Muley Ismael has been repeatedly described. Narratives 
of travels in Morocco, extending to a considerable length. 
appeared in this Journal, with many Illustrations by a Special 
Artist, three years ago; and other incidents highly characteristic 
of the Sultan's rule. and of the disordered state of the interior: 
provinces, with the turbulence of feudal chiefs and local 
tribes, have occasionally been related. ‘he negro slave-trade, 
carried on by strong armed caravans across the Sahara Desert 
to the banks of the Upper Niger at Timbuctoo, or, with the 
aid of the Touariks, nomadic savages, through Asben and 


to the populous countries of Bornou and Sokoto, is 


Ghades, 
attended with cruelties not less atrocious than those which 
take place in the Soudan and Eastern Africa, It is from 
Morocco and Tunis and by wealthy Mohammedans largely 
concerned in this iniquitous business that the means of equip- 
ping such expeditions and sending them to vast distances are 
mainly supplied, 

Beyond the comparatively limited reach of the French 
colonial dominion in Senegal, and of the British Royal Niger 
Company, the interior of West Africa is exposed to lawl 
violence and rapacity against which no protection can be 
afforded by any European Power ; and the natives, except the 
warlike Houssas, are incapable of self-defence. Mr. H. IL. 









ess 


Johnston, in an interesting tale, not wholly fictitious, but 

fonnded on actual instances within his knowledge, has 

narrated some of the ordinary experiences of a captive from 

near the ‘I’chaudda or Benue River, a tributary of the Lowei 

Niger, removed from town to town in Sokoto, and thence 
1 


he desert to the borders of Tunis. The 





northward over t 
Morocco inland slave-trade is of the same character ° and the 
last stage of its route, witnessed by our Artist in a country so 
near to the shores of Europe, is but one feature of the system, 
which is more easily deplored than remedied in the present 


state ol allairs 
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THE ETON LOAN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AND RELICS. 


THE GROTTO OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM. 
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MISS ALBERTA VICTORIA 





German Emperor should have chosen an officer 
to represent him in Paris; but it must be 





PONSONBY’S WEDDING. 
The marriage of the daughter of Sir Henry 
Ponsonby is the most brilliant of the weddings 
which have adorned this present season. A god- 
daughter of the Queen is not married every day ; 
and the presence of her Majesty, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the 
royal family gave the ceremony a distinction 
which might well fill less fortunate brides with 
envy. To the Queen this marriage was naturally 
an event of immediate domestic interest. The 
father of the bride has long been one of her 
Majesty’s most intimate and trusted advisers, and 
Miss Ponsonby’s mother is bound to the Queen by 
even closer ties of friendship. Lady Ponsonby 
was on familiar terms with George Eliot, and her 
literary tastes are of no small importance to one 
whose duty it is to read aloud to the Queen. The 
bride shares the accomplishments of her mother, 
and it would be strange if a girl brought up in 
such society were not distinguished by unusual 
aptitudes. Thelucky man to whom this prize has 
fallen is Colonel Montgomery, of the Scots Guards, 
eldest son of Mr. Hugh Montgomery of Grey 
Abbey, county Down. Colonel Montgomery 
served with distinction in the Zulu War of 1879, 
but military renown fades before the achievement 








PRESENT FROM THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 


of marrying a goddaughter of the Queen, and in the presence 
of such an array of royalty as seldom graces the domestic 
festivities of subjects. Since the death of the Prince Consort, 
indeed, the Queen had never before been seen at any but royal 
weddings, and certainly the Guards’ Chapel at Wellington 
Barracks had never witnessed such a brilliant company. 
Besides her Majesty, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, there were present 





THE QUEEN’S PRESENT. 


the Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice, the Marchioness 
of Lorne, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duke and 
Duchess of ‘Teck, the Grand Duke of Hesse, Princess Alix of 
Ilesse, while beyond the circle of royalty were the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, the Duchess of 
Abercorn, the Countess of Macclesfield, the Countess of Airlie, 
the Marchioness of Stafford, Earl and Countess Cowper, and 
many other members of the nobility. Her 
Majesty, who had travelled specially from 
Windsor, and who was most loyally greeted 
by crowds of spectators outside the chapel, 
occupied a seat in the chancel, and subse- 
quently signed the register, which was further 
enriched by other royal autographs. The 
bride, who was given away by her father and 
married by her uncle, the Rev. F. Ponsonby, 
assisted by the Dean of Hereford, uncle of the 
bridegroom, wore a costume of rich duchesse 
satin, trimmed with antique Flemish point lace 
and pearl embroidery, with tulle veil fastened 
to the hair by two diamond stars and sur. 
mounted by a wreath of orange-blossoms. ‘The 
six bridesmaids were Miss M. Ponsonby, sister 
of the bride, Miss Evelyn Montgomery, sister 
of the bridegroom, Lady Katherine Thynne, 
Miss Magdalen Herbert, the Hon. Susan 
faring, and Miss Margot Tennant. Of the 
wedding-gifts, which were almost endless, we 
give Illustrations of those presented by the 
Queen, Colonel Montgomery, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the Empress Frederick. 


There was avery large attendance at the 
Royal Agricultural Show at Doncaster on 
June 23. The Prince of Wales won two first 
prizes and one second in the classes for South- 
down sheep. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 





MISS ALBERTA VICTORIA PONSONBY, THE BRIDE, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The session of the Prussian Parliament was brought to a 
close on June 20 in a more ceremonious manner than usual, 
both Chambers having been summoned to the Schloss, where 
the Emperor made a speech, in which he expressed the hope 
that his people would continue to enjoy the blessings of peace, 
which, his Majesty said, he had no reason ‘to fear would be 
imperilled, and which he would use all his efforts to maintain. 
This statement has been hailed all over Europe with a satis- 
faction which shows how anxious all nations are that the 
peace of Europe shall not be disturbed. There is no reason to 
fear that any European Power contemplates a departure from 
its present pacific attitude; but the eagerness with which 
people scrutinise every statement made by Sovereigns and Prime 
Ministers points to some latent apprehension, more instinctive 
than founded on fact, which nevertheless exists, and must be 
taken intoaccount by political observers. No doubt declarations 
similar to that made by the German Emperor are—and should 
be—most'welcome ; but at the same time it may be asked how far 
they are to be depended upon, and what real value may be set 
on them? In his Glasgow speech on May 20 last, Lord Salis- 
bury, alluding to a North African State which may one day 
be a great trouble to Europe, was careful to add, “ There is no 
danger threatening now, or I shotild not mention it.” That is 
precisely the formula adopted by all rulers and ministers when 
making speeches destined to be widely read and commented 
upon: they never mention dangerous topics, so that it may be 
taken for granted that if at any time the peace of Europe is 
threatened, it is not in the utterances of rulers and diplomatists 
that we must look for a warning. 


Important changes are shortly to be made in the diplomatic 
representation of Germany in Russia and France. General 
Schweinitz, the present German Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
will be succeeded ‘by General Count Waldersee, the former 
Chief of the General Staff; and General Count von Wedel, 
one of the Emperor's aides-de-camp, is to go to Paris, in the 
room of Count Miinster, who, having reached the age at which 
German diplomatists are permitted to retire, has decided to 
resign his present functions. It is somewhat curious that the 








gained the three first prizes for Border Leicesters. 
At the annual meeting, Lord Feversham was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


THE RAILWAY DISASTER AT MONCHENSTEIN, NEAR BALE, SWITZERLAND. 


View showing destroyed railway bridge, passenger bridge, and that erected for dragging the riv 





remembered that Count von Wedel has had some 
diplomatic experience in Vienna, where he was 
attached to the German Embassy in that capital. 
As to the retirement of Count Miinster, which is 
officially attributed to his desire for rest, after a 
long and laborious diplomatic career, it is sup- 
posed, not without some show of reason, that it 
is due in some measure to the dissatisfaction felt 
in Germany at the unfortunate result of the 
Empress Frederick's journey to Paris, which was 
undertaken on the assurances given by Count 
Miinster. 

The journey of the German Emperor and 
Empress will commence on June 29, when they 
go to Hamburg, in order to inspect the harbour 
and docks. From Hamburg their Majesties will 
cross to Heligoland, after which they are to 
proceed to Wilhelmshaven to witness the launch 
of a new ironclad. On June 30 the Emperor 
and Empress leave Wilhelmshaven, on board the 
imperial yacht Hohenzollern, en route to Amster- 
dam, where they are to land on July 1. During 
their visit to the Dutch Court the Emperor and 
Empress will be entertained by the Queen-Regent 
and Queen Wilhelmina and by the Burgomaster 
of Amsterdam. After paying a flying visit to 
The Hague and Rotterdam, they will start for 
England, where they will arrive on July 4. 


The British Mediterranean Squadron, after 
visiting the ports of Trieste and Pola, steamed, 
on Saturday morning, June 20, into the harbour 








PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES'S PRESENT. 


of Fiume, where a great crowd had collected to witness 
its arrival. A number of Austrian ships being at Fiume, 
both fleets exchanged salutes, and on Sunday Admiral 
Sterneck visited Admiral Sir A. Hoskins on board the 
Victoria. The Emperor Francis Joseph arrived at Fiume 
on the Tuesday, and was received by the corporation 
with great solemnity. The reception was followed by a 
State banquet, at which the officers of the British fleet 
were present, and by a gala performance. On Wednesday, 





COLONEL MONTGOMERY’S PRESENT. 


his Majesty, after visiting the Whitehead torpedo facwry, 
went on board the British Admiral’s flag-ship, the Victoria, 
and was entertained at luncheon by Sir Anthony Hoskins. 
The Emperor then inspected the Thunderer and several of the 
British ironclads, and expressed himself highly pleased with 
the reception given him by the British Squadron. The Emperor, 
who was accompanied by the Archduke Albrecht, left Finme 
on Wednesday for Lissa. 


A great step towards the settlement of the Behring Sea 
question was made on June 15, when a modus 
rivendi between Great Britain and the United 
States was agreed upon, and an agreement 
signed to that effect by Sir Julian Pauncefote 
and Secretary of State William F. Wharton. 
The agreement provides for the prohibition 
by her Majesty’s Government and by the 
United States Government of seal-killing in 
the Behring Sea until May 1892. During that 
time Commissioners will be dispatched to the 
Behring Sea to inquire into the conditions of 
seal life in that sea and other parts of the 
North Pacific. with a view to the presentation 
of the case of the British Government before 
arbitrators to whom the respective claims of 
the two Governments are to be submitted. The 
sritish Commissioners are Sir George Baden- 
Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P., and Professor George 
M. Dawson, Assistant Director and Geologist 
of the Canadian Geological and Natural 
History Survey. Mr. Ashley Froude has been 
appointed secretary to the Commissioners, 


French opinion being extremely sensitive 
on all questions relating to the Army, the ex- 
tremely severe sentences passed on the fou 
accused persons connected with the mélinite 
scandal have received general approval. M. 
Turpin, M. Triponé (Messrs. Armstrong's 
agent), and M. Fasseler have been condemned 
to five years’ imprisonment. and five years’ 
interdiction of civic rights, and M. Feuvrier to 
two years’ imprisonment and two years’ inter- 
diction of civic rights. They have appealed, 
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MR. AUGUST MANNS. 
following inscription: “ Handel was organist of 
this church from 1718 to 1721, and composed the oratorio of 
‘Esther’ on this organ.” Inthe erypt used to stand a marble 
Duke of Chandos, but, as it was in a dilapidated 
state fifty years ago. Iam not sure whether it is still in exist- 
The Duke, indeed, is almost forgotten, while the 
memory of his organist remains green and glorious still. 
Handel's rather, the monument over his tomb, is 
mie of the most 7 ‘ious of that marvellous cluster of 
of great men to be found in the Poet's Corner of Westminster 
Abbey. It is by Roubiliac, and represents the master standing 
an organ. resting his arm upon a table covered with 
pt of the * Messiah.” open 
at the page, “I 
know that my 
tedeemer liveth.” 
Beneath is this in- 
scription : “ George 
Frederick Handel, 
Esq.. Born Feb: uary 
XXIII... MDCLXXXIV. 
Died on Good 
Friday, April XIIL., 
MDCCLIX.” The 
date of birth is not 
however, 
given in “Old 
should 
L685. 
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composer's birth, and this cele- 
bration, which, as a matter of 
fact, took place a year before 
the proper time, may actually 
urded as the first of the 
great festivals which have 
culminated in the series now 
triennially held at the Crystal 
Palace. 

The 


series 


be reg 


festival of the 
to-— being 


tenth 
just referred 
the thirteenth Handel Festival 
that has taken place at 
Sydenham—began on Monday, 
22. It was preceded, as 
usual, on the Friday before, 
by the public rehearsal, which, 
although the attendance was 
not quite up to the average, 
passed off in such satisfactory 


June 


fashion as to render an artistic 
snecess practically certain. 
Each gathering furnishes 
fresh experience, and brings 
one degree nearer to perfec- 
tion the marvellous machinery 
whereby the executive material 
of these festivals is collected 
and trained. Each has 
the quality of the chorus and 
orchestra improved, and since 
Mr. August Manns succeeded 
the late Sir Michael Costa, 
in 1883, the advance has 
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AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


It is no mere form of speech 
choir is by far the finest 
Handel orchestra. 
enough to con- 
festival, when, in 
was performed. 


been simply extraordinary. 

to declare that the present 
that has ever been heard on the 
Ihe evidence of that fact was clear 
noisseurs on tve opening day of the 
accordance with custom, the “ Messiah” 


MISS MACINTYRE, 

lolks who like to be hypercritical can generally find some 
loophole that their shafts will penetrate, but in this instance 
the search must have been exceptionally difficult, if not alto- 
gether futile. Not one section of the whole body of 3006 
singers betrayed the slightest sign of weakness or wavering 
throughout the entire performance of Handel’s masterpiece. 
Nay, more, it was a rendering marked by the utmost delicacy 
and inteiligence, in which »uvanevs of light and shade were 
strictly observed, in which there was at least one genuine 
and in which the meaning of the 

was expressed by an army of with 
unity of idea, The orchestra, a magnificent body of 
500 instrumentalists, led by Mr. Carl Jung, represents, 
like the chorus, the outcome of a long and careful process of 
selection. Playing more refined and accurate it would be 
impossible to desire. The solos in the “ Messiah were sung 
by Madame Albani, Miss Marian M:Kenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley, whose efforts in turn called forth hearty 
applause. Mr. A. J. Eyre presided at the organ with marked 
ability, and Mr. August Manns conducted with a zeal and 
energy that inspired his forces to do their utmost. 

To the proceedings of the Selection and “Israel” days we 
shall réturn next week. For the moment, it is only possible 
to allude to the fact that two of our best sopranos, Madame 
Nordica and Miss Macintyre (whose Portraits appear on this 
page), were engaged to sing at each concert, having already. 
indeed, achieved a portion of their triumphs in advance on the 
rehearsal day. 
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PERSONAL. 

The late Earl of Clonmell was almost the last of the lish- 
men from whom Lever drew his sketches of rollicking blades. 
One of the best stories of his later life concerns his interview 
with Mr.Gladstone. ‘The Liberal leader was then framing his Irish 
Land Bill of 1881, and he wished to consult a representative of 
the Irish landlords. He was told that Lord Cloncurry was the 
best man, but by mistake he sent for Lord Clonmell. “ Early,” 
as his friends called him, had never received such an honour 
before, and he sat in state at the Carlton Club, where he 
explained at great length what he intended to “ tell Gladstone.” 
‘The interview was very brief. ‘“ Perhaps you will tell me, Lord 
Cioncurry,” said the Prime Minister, with much suavity, 
‘what you think of the state of Ireland?” “ Whatdo I think 
of it?” exclaimed Lord Clonmel], with great energy. “ Why, 
I think it’s infernally bad!” 

Mr. Arnold White, who is travelling in Russia as the repre- 
sentative of Baron Hirsch, in counection with a project for 
establishing a Jewish colony in the other hemisphere, writes 
toa friend : “ It is satisfactory to be able to say that I am sue- 
ceeding thoroughly in the object of my quest, and, so far, have 
received the cordial assistance not only of the Government at 
St. Petersburg, but also of the Governors of provinces. I have 
a Jewish gentleman with me as interpreter, and through him 
I get at the Israelite side of the shield. I do not think the 
British public have been very well served over the persecutions.” 

Sir John Gorst is the man of the week. After making two 
eneeches which were eminently disagreeable to his colleagues, 
he has been publicly told 
by his official chief that 
his opinions are not “com- 
mon-sense,” and has been 
invited by the chief Con- 
servative journal toresign. 
Sir John’s views on several 
questions have been dis- 
quieting to the Govern- 
ment for some time past, 
notably the line he has 
taken with regard to in- 
dustrial problems, There 
is now a manifest desire to 
dispense with his services, 
but he is not a man to be 
easily shaken off. Lord 
Randolph Churchill — re- 
signed when he could not 
have his own way,and has 

Sin Joun Gorst, M.P. never retrieved his posi- 

tion. Sir John Gorst will 

not make that mistake if he can help it. He isa man of cool 

nerve and considerable resource, and the “ wigging” he has 

received from Lord Cross will not disturb the equanimity of a 

politician who believes an Under-Secretary in the Commons 

to be much more important than a Secretary of State in the 

Lords. Moreover, it is understood that Lord Cross and Sir 
John have agreed to let bygones be bygones. 





‘There will be a general feeling of satisfaction at the selec- 
tion of Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P., and Mr. George Mercer 
Pawson, to represent Britain on the Anglo-American Com- 
jiasion to inquire into the e midition of seal life in Behring 
Sea and other parts of the North Pacific. For some years the 
hon. member for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool has 
made the troublesome North American fishery disputes 
n matter of close study, and no public man has done 
more by speeches and writings to aeqnaint the public 
with their many intricacies. In younger days, too, the 
British Commissioner had official experience in Victoria, in 
the West Indies, and in South Africa, so that he is well accus- 
tomed to Colonial ways and affairs. Mr. Dawson is one of the 
most gifted of North American scientists—a fact which the 
Royal Society has just recognised by making him a fellow. 
Ilis father, Sir William Dawson, the veteran Principal of 
MeGill University, Montreal, is honoured for his geological and 
other writings wherever the English language is spoken ; and 
the son has—by his labours in the Geological Survey of Canada, 
of which he has for eight years been assistant director—done 
more than any other living man to make known the many 
wonders of undeveloped Western Canada. He has visited 
Alaska and rendered valuable help in the earlier stages of the 
Behring Sea negotiations. 

Among the victims of the influenza was M. Eleonor Chevassus, 
one of the oldest French residents in London. M. Chevassus 

was proscribed by the 
beet Second Empire, and im- 
: prisoned in Belle Isle. 
Nearly forty years ago 
he settled in Engiand, 
and did much for the 
reorganisation of the 
French Republicans by 
the establishment of the 
‘Union Républicaine.” 
He was the principal 
founder and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Société Na- 
tionale Francaise and 
vice - president of the 
French Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, in 
which body he was a 
J vigorous representative 
THE LATE M. CHEVASSUS. of the reaction against 
Protection in France. 
M. Chevassus was an enthusiastic Freemason, and established 
a lodge at Birmingham in connection with his old lodge at 
Lyons. His remains were interred in Pére-Lachaise on June 13, 
and a funeral address was delivered by M. Morellet, of the 
French Senate, who was himself an active spirit in the short- 
lived Republic of 1848. 





An interesting ceremony took place on Sunday, June 21, at 
Westminster. From time immemorial the Roman Catholics 
have had a procession on June 21, composed of children of 
both sexes,in honour of St. Aloysius, the patron of Catholic 
youth. As this year they are keeping the tercentenary of the 
siint, the féte was on a more magnificent scale than usual. 
‘he procession consisted of a number of clergy, the ‘Tem- 
perance Association, the members of the Young Men’s Catholic 
Club. various boys’ societies, and a great number of girls, from 
toddling infants to maidens in their teens Each division had 
its own band, and each socicty was distinguished by a uniform 
and headed by its own banner and statue. The procession 
stopped at the residence of Cardinal Manning, who came and 
spoke a few words. The ceremony concluded by a service in 
the Church of St. Mary, IHorseferry Road, where, according 
to time-honoured custom, a boy preacher, selected beforehand 
by merit, ascended a miniature pulpit and preached to his 
child hearers on the importance of unworldliness and the 
dangers and pitfalls that await the unwary youth on his way 
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through life. The youthful orator was very earnest, but, to 
a Protestant, at least, the effect was more ridiculous than 
sublime. 

The new Dean of Worcester is the Rev. Prebendary Forrest, 
D.D., Vicar of St. Jude’s, South Kensington, and Prebendary 
of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The new Dean is an 
Irishman, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took his M.A. 
degree. His “ Alma 
Mater,” a few years ago, 
conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of D.D. 
The Rev. Dr. Forrest 
became curate of Holy 
Trinity, Dublin, in 1855, 
where he remained till 
1857. In 1862 he was 
appointed perpetual 
curate of St. Andrew’s, 
Liverpool, and his first 
post in the Metropolis 
was as chaplain of the 
Lock Hospital, where 

THE Rey. R. W. Forrest, D.D. his eloquent sermons 

attracted much notice. 
In 1870 he was promoted to St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 
Dr. Forrest was appointed Select Preacher at Cambridge in 
ISS. and in the same year received the distinction of honorary 
chaplain to the Queen. 








With the great publisher Calmann Lévy disappears one of 
the most powerful and noteworthy of Varisian personalities. 
Though hardly taking the same high place in public estima- 
tion, he and his forbears have been to France what the house 
of Murray has been to the English literary world, for the 
varying monograms of the Lévys will be found on the works 
of Lamartine, Guizot, Victor Hugo, Sainte Beuve, Balzac. George 
Sand, Flaubert, Merimée, Dumas pere, and more recently on 
those of Emile Augier, Alexandre Dumas fi/s. Paul Dérouléde, 
Alphonse Karr, and the Duc de Broglie, whose * Mémoires de Tal- 
leyrand” was the last /irre a sensation brought out by the late 
Calmann Lévy, not to mention scores of others, pastvand present 
The great publishing house having its well-known headquarters 
in the Rue Auber was founded by Micheland Calmann Lévy as 
long ago as 1836, in a humble little entresol in the Rue Mont- 
martre, from whence the brothers moved to the Boulevard, des 
Italiens, where their “Librarie Nouvelle” quickly became a 
kind of neutral meeting-place for writers of all sorts and con- 
ditions, for the Lévys always made a point of cultivating their 
authors’ society, and many, notably George Sand, paid, at one 
time or other, kindly tributes to their éd:teurs. It is estimated 
that two million volumes are annually sent out from No. 3, 
Rue Auber, including, of course, the theatrical literature of 
which the Lévys have always made a specialty. Calmann 
Lévy left his immense fortune to his three sons, Paul, Georges, 
and Gaston Lévy, who are all in their father’s publishing house. 


George Parr, one of the greatest of English cricketers, died 
on June 23 at Radeliffe-on-Trent, in his sixty-sixth year. 
Twenty years have elapsed since Parr dropped out of the ranks 
of important cricket, his best season being in 1857, and one of 
his most notable feats was the 130 runs for Notts v. Surrey in 
185. Parr was associated all his life with Nottinghamshire, 
which he captained for several seasons. 


Everyone who knows anything of South African affairs 
knows how large a part in their development has been played 
by Mr. Alfred Giles, who 
has for ten years repre- 
“wm sented Southampton in 
the House of Commons, 
and whose name is now 
before the public in con- 
nection with the im- 
proved South African 
mail service. During a 
long business career, ex- 
tending over more than 
half a century, he has 
been associated with the 
construction of many 
railway and dock works 
at home and abroad, but 
it is more particularly 
because of his labours as 
consulting engineer of 

Mr. A. GILEs, M.P. the Southampton Dock 
Company, and as Chair- 

man of the Union Steamship Company, that he occupies a 
place in the public mind to-day. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Giles is seldom heard, but he is nevertheless one of those 
authorities on commercial affairs whose intervention in debate 
or in the private business of the Assembly is always welcome. 





Mr. Frank Evans, M.P., the Deputy Chairman of the 
Union Steamship Company, and Mr. Giles’s colleague in the 
representation of Southampton, has been much in evidence 
of late in connection with the Newfoundland difficulty— 
now happily nearing a solution. There are those who 
would have us look forward to the day when the repre- 
sentation of the Colonies in the councils of the Empire 
will be placed upon a permanent footing. When Austral- 
asin and South Africa 
can speak in London, 
each with one _ voice, 
through their respective 
High Commissioners, as 
Canada now does, that 
day will be brought 
sensibly nearer; but in 
the meantime each 
colony must look after 
its own affairs, and this 
Newfoundland has of 
late seen the wisdom of 
doing, by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Evans 
as its Commissioner in 
the mother country. 
Representing South- 
ampton in the House of 
Commons—a seat pluck- 
ily won for him in his 

absence by his wife three 
Mr. Evans has opportunities of reaching the ear 
iament which other colonial representatives do not 
possess. He has, too, the advantage of a wide association with 
commercial affairs. Nolessthan nine companies own him as 
a director, and his interests are considerable in Mexico and 
Chile aa well as in this country. It was as receiver of 
the somewhat unfortunate Newfoundland Railway—now a 





Mr. F. Il, Evans, M.P. 
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Government concern—that he became associated with cur 
“most ancient and loyal colony.” 

Mr. Edmund Yates, who never loses an opportunity of 
writing graceful things about Thackeray—a striking proof, 
by the way, that personal animosities among literary men are 
not eternal—finds fault, in the course of a charming article 
about the author of “Vanity Fair” in the World, with the 
large portrait of Thackeray which we published last week. 
“Tt has not one single point of Thackeray in it except the 
spectacles,” says Mr. Yates. Against this opinion we can set 
another, which is more authoritative. “I think it very good, 
and am very glad to have it,” writes Mrs, Thackeray Ritchie. 
This is a judgment to which even Mr. Yates will allow no 
inconsiderable weight. 

In the obituary notices of the late Sir Prescott Hewett 
little or no reference has been made to his distinction as an 
artist. Many years ago he was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, in recog- 
nition of his merits in that branch, and at one time, when in 
full professional work, he was a regular contributor to its 
exhibitions. After he had adopted surgery as his profession, 
and made his mark, Sir Edwin Landseer once said of him that 
“had Prescott Hewett not been the first surgeon he would 
have been the first painter in England.” THis interest in art 
continued to the last, and Mr. Carl Haag’s important picture 
in the present exhibition owes some of its excellence to the 
advice offered by Sir Prescott Hewett, who saw the work 
before it left the artist’s easel 

Madame Bodichon has recently died at Algiers, aged sixty- 
three. To many she is known only as a charming landscape 
painter, but she was also 
one of the devoted band of 
pioneers in reforming the 
laws and improving the 
education of women. She 
was Barbara Leigh Smith, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin 
Smith, many years M.P. 
for Norwich, who made 
her his constant compan- 
ion, and taught her to 
interest herself in social 
reform. She it was who 
originated and organised 
the first petition for a 
Married Woman's Property 
Act, which was presented 
to the House of Lords by 
Lord Brougham in 1857. 





THE LATE MADAME BopIcHon. It was signed by three 
thousand women, headed 
by Anna Jameson, Mary Howitt, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and Harriet Martineau. In this manner Madame Bodichon 
initiated the legal reform about the married woman's property 
that was carried to a successful end a quarter of a century 
later. It was about that date that George Eliot wrote 
of her: “ Barbara Smith came, and we enjoyed her society 
very much; her activity for great objects is admirable, 
and contact with her is an inspiration to work while 
it is day.” Later (having married Dr. Bodichon when she 
was thirty), Madame Bodichon was the chief inspiring 
force in the foundation of the first University course for 
women at Girton College, heading the subscription-list fon 
its foundation with £1000, and giving great personal efforts 
besides. Her health somewhat failed, and she and her husband 
went to live in Algiers: there she gave much time and effort 
to securing the planting of quantities of eucalyptus-trees 
to counteract the malaria which was the curse of that 
lovely region. It is an interesting fact that she alone dis- 
covered the identity of George Eliot from internal evidence in 
“Adam Bede.” “ Hers was the first heart that recognised me 
in a book which came from my heart of hearts,” as the great 
author put it; and Barbara Bodichon was one of the five 
people to whom George Eliot told her intention to marry hei 
young husband, feeling sure that “she would spontaneously 
understand the marriage.” So public and private relations 
alike show the beautifully mingled sweetness and strength of 
the character of the noble woman who has now ended her 
labours and passed to rest. 


Mrs. Bishop, better known in the literature of travel as Miss 
Isabella Bird,gavean addregs the other day on tlie condition of the 
Armenians to a distin- 
guished company in one 
of the committee-rooms 
of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The importance 
of Mrs. Bishop's testi- 
mony was recognised by 
Sir James Fergusson, 
the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and by 
Lord Lothian, another 
member of the Govern- 
ment, whoalsoaddressed 
the meeting. Probably 
Mrs. Bishop will deliver 
her message to a wider 
audience by publishing 
a book about Armenia. 
Her experiences in the 
Sandwich Islands and 
Binp). Japan are familiar to 

every reader of enter- 
taining adventure and vivacious narrative. In these days 
feminine curiosity causes a flutter of petticoats round the 
habitable globe. Even the Spectator cannot write about women 
withoutadverting to Miss Dowie’s expedition to the Karpathians 
as that of a lady who yearned for the freedom of knicker- 
bockers. But Mrs. Bishop retains her supremacy among the 
travelling fair, and her book on Armenia will be read by 
diplomatists anxious to find pretexts for doing nothing as well 
as by the novelty-loving public. ’ 





Mrs, Bisuor (Miss ISABELLA 


We inadvertently neglected to mention in our last issue 
that the Portrait of Archbishop Tait which accompanied 
Archdeacon Farrar’s review was from a drawing by Mr. George 
Richmond, reproduced from a photogravure given in the 
second volume of Dr. Davidson's Life. 

Our Portrait of Sir John Gorst is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Fradelle and Young, Regent Street; that of Mr. 
August Manns, from one by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra; 
that of the Mayor of Rotherham, by Mr. J. Crosby, of the same 
town ; that of the new Dean of Worcester, by Messrs. 'T. 
Russell and Sons, of Baker Street, who have also taken the 
photograph of Mrs. Grimwood specially for this publication. 
The Portrait of Mrs. Bishop. formerly Miss Isabella Bird, is 
from a photograph by Mr. Moffat,of Edinburgh. ‘Those of 
Madame Nordica and Miss Macintyre are furnished by the 
London Stereoscopic Company. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE: IQUIQUE, AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 
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DRAWN BY W. H, OVEKEND., 


** Welcome to our little home, He lga !”? said my mother. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART: THE ROMANCE OF A MONTH. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 





AuTHoR OF ‘THE GOLDEN Hope,” ‘THe DeaTH Suip,’ “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR,” ETC. 


making the boat hug the wind, and the little fabric, bowed found myself within reach of her claws. She was slumbering 
down by the spread of lug till the line of her gunwale was now. ‘The dusky lid of night was closing upon the huge open 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ons: within a hand’s-breadth of the water, was buzzing along ata — trembling blue eye. Should we have escaped her before she 

There was small need to go on staring and gaping for any — speed that was fast dwindling the heap of square canvas astern aroused herself in wrath? 
leneth of time to discover that we were the victims of an out- into a toy-like space of white. At last Abraham and his mate ‘The sun was now low upon the horizon, and the sky was 
and-away shrewder, cleverer, subtler stratagem than we had fell silent; they seated themselves, looking with dogged faces a flashing scarlet to the zenith, and of a violet dimness east- 
delicate cloud caught the 


I could not perceive any — over their folded arms at the diminishing barque. ward, where a streak or two of 


practised upon those dark-skins. 
western glory and lay like some bits of chiselling in bronze in 


smoke rising from the forecastle. ‘The fellows had been much For my part, long before the two honest feilows had made 
too clever to accept the risk of suffocation as a condition of — an end of their temper I had ceased to think of the Malays and — those tender depths. 


their escape. Abraham had assured me that the bulkhead — the trick they had put upon us. Here we were now in a little “There ain’t nothing in sight,’’ said Jacob, resuming his 
which divided the fore-peak from the main hold was as strong open boat—three men and a girl—in the heart of a spacious seat after a long look round; ‘‘ we shall have to go through 
f as any timber wall could well be; but there was either some field of sea, with nothing in sight, and no land nearer tous — the night.”’ 
iZ damage, some rent, some imperfection in the bulkhead, which — than the Great Canary, which lay many leagues distant, and ‘‘Well, I’ve been out in worse weather than this,” 
provided access to the hold, or the crew, jobbing with Asiatic for which the north-east wind would not suffer us to head on exclaimed Abraham. 
patience at pe plank with their sharp knives, had penetrated a direct course. Here was a situation heavy and significant ‘Pity the breeze doesn’t draw more north or south,’’ said 
it, having had all last night and all this day to do the work in. cnough to fill the mind, and leave no room for other thoughts. I. ‘*The boat sails finely. <A straight course for Teneriffe 
A very little thing will make a very great deal of smoke. And yet I donot know that I wasin the least degree apprehensive. would soon be giving us a sight of the Peak.”’ 


having the barque’s forecastle filled with a crew of fellows ‘“*Ye and the lady’ll ha’ seen enough, I allow, by this 


The burning of a small blanket might suffice to fill the hold ‘The 
want to get home,’’ said Abraham. 


of a much bigger ship than that barque with a smell of fire whose first business would have been to slaughter us three toime to make ye both 


iF strong enough and rolls of vapour dense enough to fill her men on their breaking out had weighed intolerably upon my ‘‘Is there e’er a seafaring man who could tell of such a 
; crew with consternation and drive them to the boats. While spirits. It was a dreadful danger, a horrible obligation now procession of smothering jobs all a-treading on each other's 
oy the fellows kept the hatch of the fore-peak closed the smoke passed, and my heart felt comparatively light, forlorn and heels? Fust the loss of the Hayneen [meaning the Anine], 
tae could hardly filter through into the forecastle. I can but perilous as our situation still was. Then, again, I found a sort then the raft, then the foundering of the Airly Marn, then the 
> conjecture how they managed ; but the triumphant evidence — of support in the experiences I had passed through on the raft feeding of Mussulmen with pork, then the skipper—as was a 
of their cleverness lay clear to our gaze in the spectacle of the and in the lugger. ‘The mind is always sensible of a shock on proper gentleman, tew—a-falling in love and afterwards being 
BS barque slowly drawing away into o the morning blue of the leaving the secure high deck of a ship, and looking abroad murdered, then that there fire, and now this here boat—and 
a south and west upon the vast, pitiless breast of old ocean from the low eleva- all for what? Not a blooming penny to come out of the 
When the two boatmen saw how it was, I thought they tion of a boat’s side. I have heard of this sort of transition whole boiling!’? And his temper giving way, down went 
; would have jumped overboard in their passion. Abraham, as paralysing the stoutest-hearted of a shipwrecked crew; for in his cap again, and he jumped to his feet with a thirsty 
} usual, flung his cap into the bottom of the boat and roared at no other situation does death seem to come nearer to one, look astern ; but fortunately by this time the barque was ont 
q the receding figure of the ship as though she were hard by, floating close alongside, as it were, and chilling the hottestairof of sight, otherwise there is no doubt we should have been 
4 and the men aboard attentively listening to him. Jacob, the tropics to the taste and quality of a frosty blast; and in regaled with another half-hour of ’longshore lamentation and 
soaking wet, his black hair plaistered upon his brow, and his no other situation does human helplessness find a like accentu- invective. 
and the boat swept through it as 


now with temper as it had before been when he ation, so illimitable are the reaches of the materialised eternity The breeze held steady, 


face as purple 
rests, the very stars by night though she were in tow of a steamer. The sun sank, the 


rose half-strangled out of the water, chimed in, and together upon which the tiny structure 


they shouted. looking wan and faintly glittering, as though the foundered western hectic perished, and over our heads was spread the high 

Then, turning upon me, Abraham bawled out that he gaze had rendered their familiar and noted distances measure- night of hovering silver with much meteoric dust sailing amid 
would follow them less compared to their height from a ship’s deck or from solid the luminaries, and in the south-cast stood the moon, in whose 

‘This here’s a fast boat,’’ he vociferated. ‘Here be oars earth. light the fabric of the boat and her canvas looked as though 
to help her canvas. Think them coloured scaramouches is But, as I have it in my mind to say, our experiences in formed of ivory. We had brought a bull’s-eye lamp with us, 
i-going to rob me of my salwage? Is it to be a// bad luck ? the raft and the open lugger were so recent that it was and this we lighted that we might tell how to steer by a small 
fust the Airly Marn, and now,’’ cried he, wildly pointing at the impossible to feel all this vastness and nearness of the deep compass which Abraham had ts aken from the ¢ aptain’s cabin. 
barque, ‘‘a job that might ha’ been worth three or four and the unutterable solitude of our tiny speck of fabric in th« We made as fair a meal as our little stock of provisions would 
hundred pound aman! And to be tricked by such creatures ! midst of it, as though one came fresh from days of bulwarked vield. sitting in the moonshine eating and talking, dwelling 
to be made to feel sorry by thei ge ind wailing! to heights and broad white decks to the situation Helga sur- much upon the incidents of the day, espe cially on the subtlety 
watch ’em a-sailing away with what’s properly moine and rendered the helm to Abraham, and the boat blew nimbly of the Malays, with cog genes apecuiation on what yet lay 
Jacob’s, and yourn! Whoy, there ’s mon ; enough for a fust- along over that summer stretch of sea: Abraham steering with before us; and again and again one after another of us would 


to see if there was anything in sig “ht in the pale hazy 


class marriage and the loife of a gentleman arterwards, in a a mortified face; Jacob leaning upon the weather gunwale _ris¢ 
which the moon as it 


sins glk share of the salwage that them beasts has robbed us with his chin upon his arms, sullenly gazing into vacancy ; blending of the ocean rim with the sky, 


of!’ and Helga and I a little way forward, talking in a low voice soared flooded with her light 
And so he went on; and when he paused for breath Jacob over the past. What new adventure was this we had entered To recount the passage of those hours would be merely to 
fell a-shouting in a like strain. upon? Should we come off with our lives after all? The retrace our steps in this narrative. It was a tedious course of 
Meanwhile Helga, at the helm with a composed face, was tigress ocean had shown herself in many moods since I had dozing, of watching, of whispering. At times I would start 
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18th of November, the 
mer Mosquito, from the west coast of Africa 
topped her engines and came to a stand off the 
uth, to put Helga and me ashore at that town by 
West-country smack which had been spoken 
mony ick 

rh iglish coast should have been 
earlier than this; but very shortly after the Mosquito had 

ked us up something went wrong in her engine-room ; our 

to Madcira was so slow as to be little more than a dull 
crawling over the waters; and we were delayed for 
lerable time at Funchal while the chief engineer 
in rot the engines into a condition to drive the 

ll to her destination 
bold headlands of the 
tenderest, most gem-like bit of scenery, I do 
, not that England only, but that this whole 
t world of rich and varied pictures has to show--lay plain 
Streaks of snow upon the heights shone like 
crisp brilliant November sun of that wintry 
Channel morning, and betwixt the headlands the hills beyond 
showed in masses of a milk-white softness poised cloud-like in 
the keen blue distance, as though by watching you would see 

them soar 

I thanked the captain heartily for his kindness, and then, 
standing in the gangway with my sweetheart at my side, I 
asked for Abraham and Jacob that we might bid them farewell. 
ihe worthy fellows, endeared to me by the association of peril 
bravely met and happily passed, promptly arrived. I pulled 
out the money that I had taken from Mr. Jones’s berth, and 
said: ** Here are thirteen pounds and some shillings, Abraham, 
which belonged to that poor mate whom the Malays killed. 
Here is half the amount for you and Jacob ; the other half will 
carry Miss Nielsen and me to Tintrenale. You need not scruple 
to take it. I will make inquiries if the poor creature had any 
relatives, and, if | can hear of them, the money will be repaid. 
And now you will both of you remember a promise I made to 
you aboard the Early Morn. Let me have your addresses at 
Deal! *’ for they were proceeding to the Downs in the steamer 

They told me where they lived. I then extended my hand. 

**God bless you both!’’ I said. ‘I shall never forget 
you!’’ And indeed more than that I could not have said at the 
moment, for my throat tightened when I looked into their 
honest faces and thought how Helga and I owed our lives to 
them. 

It was a hearty farewell among the four of us; much hand- 
shaking and God-blessing of one another, and when we had 
entered the smack and shoved off, the two poor fellows got 
upon the bulwark rail and cheered us again and again, with 
such contortions of form and violence of gesture that I feared 
to see them fall overboard. But the steamer was now in 
motion, and in a very little while the two figures were indis- 
tinguishable. I have never seen them since; yet, as I write 
these words and think of them, my heart is full; if they be 
living I earnestly hope they are well and doing well; and if 
these lines meet their eye they will know that the heartiest of 
hearty welcomes awaits them whenever they shall find them- 
selves near my little Cornish home. 

The 18th was a Saturday, and I made up my mind to stay 
throughout Sunday at Falmouth, that I might have time to 
receive a line from Mr. Trembath, to whom my first business 
must be to send news of my safe return, that he might deliver 
it with all caution to my mother; for it was not to be foreseen 
how a sudden shock of joy might her. So we were no 
sooner ashore than I wrote to Mr. Trembath, and then Helga 
and I quitted the hotel to make some purchases, taking care 
to reserve enough to pay our travelling expenses home. 

Next morning we went to church, and, kneeling side by 
side, we offered up the thanks of our deeply grateful hearts 
for our preservation from the many dark and deadly perils we 
had encountered, and for our restoration, sound in health and 
limb, to a land we had often talked of and had as often feared 
we should never again behold. 

It was a quief holiday with us afterwards: a brief passage 
of hours whose happiness was alloyed only by anxiety to get 
news of my mother. Our love for each other was true and 
deep—how true and how deep I am better able to know now 
than I did then, before time had tested the metal of our heart 
I was proud of my Danish sweetheart, of her heroic nature, 
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of her many endearing qualities of te1uderness, goodness, 
simple piety, of her girlish gentleness of character, which, in 
the hour of trial and of danger, could harden into the courage: 
of the li without loss, as I knew, of the sweetness and the 
bloom of her maidenhood. I felt, too, she was mine in a sense 
novel indeed in the experiences of love-making: I mean, by 
the right of h aved her life, of plucking her, as it wer 
it of the fury of the sea; for we wer very conscious 
for my having been aboard the Anine, she must hav 
, incapable of leaving her dying father even had she 
with her girl’s hands alone to herself, as 
we had saved ourselves. 

But not to dwell upon this, nor to recount our walks on 
that quiet November Sabbath day, our exquisite and impas- 
ioned enjoyment of the scenes and sights and aromas of this 
favoured space of land after our many privations and after the 
sickening iteration of the ocean girdle, flawless for days and 
making our sight ache with gazing and with expectation : not 
to dwell upon this and much more that memory loves to 
recall,—Monday morning’s post brought me a letter from 
Mr. ‘Trembath My mother was well—he had told her I was 
at Falmouth I was to come to her without de lay It was 

letter, full of congratulations, of astonishment, but 
well! She knew I was at Falmouth! All 
words to my happiness, full of news as the 
Helga laughed and cried and kissed me, and 
were in a railway carriage on our way to 


wing ’ 


both 


SAVE 


a long 
my mother was 
the rest was idl 
letter w is, too. 
an hour later we 
Tintrenale. 

On our arrival we immediately proceeded to the house of 
Mr. Trembath. We were on foot, and on our way from the 
railway we turned the corner of the hilly road that 
led to the town, the whole view of the spacious bay opened 
upon our eyes. We instantly stopped, and I grasped Helga’s 
hand while we stood looking. It was a keen bright blue 
morning, the air of a frosty, of an almost prismatic brilliance 
of purity owing to the shining ranges of snow upon the slopes 
and downs of the headlands of the cliffs. The Twins and the 
Deadlow Rock showed their black fangs with a recurrent 
flash of light as the sun smote them while wet from the lift of 
the swell that was rolling into the bay. 

‘ Yonder is where the Anine brought up. 
you remember? ”’ 

She answered me by caressing my shoulder with her cheek. 

White gulls were hovering off the pier. To the right was 
the life-boat house out of which we had launched on that 
dark and desperate night of October 21. The weather-cock 
crowning the tall spire of St. Saviour’s was glowing like gilt 
in the blue. Far off, at the foot of Hurricane Point, was the 
cloudy glimmer of boiling water, the seething of the Atlantic 
fold recoiling from the giant base. A smart little schooner 
lay half a mile out on a line with the pier, and, as she rolled, 
her copper glistened ruddily upon the dark-blue surface. 
Sounds of life from the town: the ringing of bells, the 
rattling of vehicles, the cries of the hawker. 

‘“Come, my darling !”’ said I, and we proceeded. 

T shall never forget the look of astonishment with which 
Mr. ‘Trembath received us. We were shown into his study— 
his servant was a new hand an did not know me; she 
admitted us as a brace of parishioners, I dare say. ‘‘ Great 
Heaven! it is Hugh Tregarthen!” he cried, starting out of 
his chair as though a red-hot iron had been applied to him. 
He wrung both my hands, overwhelming me with exclamations. 
I could not speak. He gave me no opportunity to introduce 
Helga. Indeed, he did not seem sensible of her presence. 

** Alive, after all! A resurrection, in good faith! Whata 
night it was, d’ye remember? Ha! ha!’’ he cried, clinging 
to my hands and staring, with the wildest earnestness of 
expression, into my face, while his eyes danced with congratu- 
lation and gratification. ‘* We gave you up. You ought ta 
be dead—not a doubt of it! No young fellow should return 
to life who has been mourned for as you were!’’ Thus he 
rattled on. 

** But my mother—my mother, Mr. Trembath ! 
mother? ’’ 

** Well, well, perfect?y well—looking out for you. Why are 
you not with her instead of with But to whom am I 
talking ?—To Hugh Tregarthen’s ghost ?”’ 

Here his eyes went to Helga, and his face underwent a 
change. 

‘This young lady is a friend of yours?’ 
an odd sort of puzzling inquisitive bow. 

“* Tf vou will give me leave, Mr. Trembath. I have not yet 
had a chance. First let me introduce you to Miss Helga 
Nielsen, my betrothed—-the young lady whom before long will 
be Mrs. Hugh Tregarthen, so named by your friendly offices.”’ 

He peered at me to see if I was joking, then stepped up to 
her, extended his hand, and courteously greeted her. Swect 
the dear heart looked as she stood with her hand in his, smiling 
and blushing, her blue eyes filled with emotion, that darkened 
them to the very complexion of tears, and that made them tho 
prettier for the contrast of their expression with her smile. 

‘*My dear mother being well,’’ said I, *‘the delay of a 
quarter of an hour can signify nothing. Let us seat ourselves 
that I may briefly tell you my story and explain how it happens 
that Helga and I are here instead of going straight to my 
home.”’ 

He composed himself to listen, and I began. I gave him 
our adventures from the hour of my boarding the Anine, and I 
observed that as I talked he incessantly glanced at Helga with 
looks of growing respect, satisfaction, and pleasure. 

** Now,’’ said I, when I had brought my narrative down to 
the time of our being picked up by the Mosquito, never suffer- 
ing his repeated exclamations of amazement, his frequent 
starts and questions, to throw me off the straight course of my 
recital, ‘‘my wish is to see my mother alone, and when I have 
had about an hour with her I want you to bring Helga to our 
home.”’ 

‘** I quite understand,”’ he 
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exclaimed: ‘fa complication of 
surprises would certainly be undesirable. You will prepare 
the way. I shall know how to congratulate her. I shall be 
able to speak from my heart,’’ said he, smiling at Helga. 

**One question, Mr. Trembath. What of my poor life- 
boat’s crew? ”’ 

** Three of them were drowned,’’ he answered; “ the. rest 
alive in their belts. It was a very astonishing 

The gale shifted and blew in a hurricane off the 
land, as of course remember; yet the drive of the seas 
stranded the survivors down upon the southern end of the 
esplanade. They were all washed in together—a most extra- 
ordinary occurrence, as though they had been secured by short 
lengths of line.’’ 

** And they are all well? ”’ 

** All. Poor Bobby Tucker and Lance Hudson were almost 
spent, almost gone ; but there was a Preventive man standing 
close by the spot to where the sea washed them; he rushed away 
for help; they were carried to their homes—and what a story 
they had to tell! The poor Danes who had jumped into the 
boat were drowned to a man.”’ 

Helga clasped her hands, and whispered som 
tion to herself in Danish. 

I sat for another five minutes, and then rose with a signi- 
ficant look at the clock, that Mr. Trembath might remember 
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my swcctheart was not to be absent from me for more than an 
hour. I then kissed her and left the house, and made my way 
to my mother’s home : 

It was but a short step, yet it took me a long while to 
reach the door. I believe I was stopped at least ten times. 
Tintrenale is a little place; the ripple of a bit of news dropped 
into that small pool swiftly spreads to the narrow boundaries of 
it, and, thongh Mr. ‘Trembath had only heard from me on the 
prece ling day, the whole town knew that I was alive , that I 
was at Falmouth, that I was on my way home. But for this 
I might have been stared at as a ghost, and have nimbly 
stepped past faces turned in dumb astonishment upon me. 
Now I had to shake hands; now I had to answer questions, 
breaking away with what grace I could. 

When I reached my home there was no need to knock. 
My dear mother was at the window, and, to judge from the 
celerity with which the door flew open, she had stationed a 
servant in the hall ready to admit me at her first cry. 

‘* Dear mother! ”’ 

** My darling child! ”’ 

She strained me to her heart in silence. 
swelled, and she could not speak for weeping. 
rejoicing are soon dried, and in a few minutes 
sofa, at her side, our hands locked. 

In the first hurry and joy of such a meeting as this much 
will be said that the memory cannot carry. ‘There was a score 
of questions to answer and put, none of which had any refer- 
ence whatever to my strange experiences. She was looking 
somewhat thin and worn, as though fretting had grown into a 
habit which she could not easily shake off. Her snow-white 
hair, her dear old face, her dim eyes, in which lay a heart- 
light of holy, reverent exultation, the trembling fingers with 
which she caressed my hair—the homely little parlour, too, 
with the dance of the fire-play in the shady corners of the 
room, its twenty details of pictures, sideboard—I know not 
what else—all my life familiar to me, upon which, indeed, the 
eyes of my boyhood first opened—— I found it as hard to 
believe that I was in my old home again at last, that my 
mother’s voice was sounding in my ear--that it was her 
beloved hand which toyed with my hair—as at times I had 
found it hard to believe that I was at sca, floating helplessly 
aboard a tiny raft under the stars. 

‘* Mother, did you receive the message that was written upon 
a board, and read by the people of the Cape steamer homeward- 
bound f”’ 

‘Yes, four days ago; but only four days ago, Hugh! I 
believed I should never see you again, my child!” 

‘Well, thank God it is well with us both—ay, well with 
three of us,’’ said I: ‘* the third presently to be as precious in 
this little home, mother, as ever a one of us that has slept 
bencath its roof.’ 

‘* What is this you are saying? ’’ she exclaimed. 

Be composed, and give me your ear and follow me in the 
adventures I am going to relate to you,’’ said I, pulling out 
my watch and looking at it. 

My words would readily account for her perceiving some- 
thing in my mind of a significance quite outside that of my 
adventures ; but the instincts of the mother went further than 
that; I seemed to catch a look in hcr as though she half guessed 
at what I must later on tell her. It was an expression of 
mingled alarm and remonstrance, almost as anticipative as 
though she had spoken. God knows why it was she should 
thus suggest that she had lighted upon what was still a secret 
to her, seeing, as one might suppose, that the very last notion 
which would occur to her was that I had found a sweetheart 
out upon the ocean in these few weeks of my absence from 
home. But there is a subtle quality in the blood of those 
closely related which will interpret to the instincts as though 
the eye had the power of exploring the recesses of the heart. 

I began my story. As briefly as I might, for there was no 
longer an hour before me, I related my adventures step by 
step. I had only to pronounce the girl’s name to witness the 
little movement of jealousy and suspicion hardening-in the 
compressed lips and graver attention of the dear old soul. 
I had much to say of Helga. In truth, my story was nearly 
all about Helga: her devotion to her father, her marvellous 
spirit in the direst extremity, her pious resignation to the 
stroke that had made her an orphan. I put before my mother 
a picture of the raft, the star-lit gloom of the night, the dying 
man with his wife’s portrait in his hand. I told her of Helga’s 
heroic struggle with her anguish of bereavement, her posture 
of prayer as [ launched the corpse, her prayer again in the 
little fore-peak of the lugger where the dim lantern faintly 
disclosed the picture of her mother, before which the sweet 
heart knelt. My love for her, my pride in her were in my face 
as I spoke; I felt the warm blood in my cheek, and emotion 
made my poor words ¢ loquent. 

Sometimes my mother would break out with an exclamation 
of wonder or of admiration, sometimes she would give a sigh 
of sympathy; tears stood in her eyes while I was telling her 
of the poor Danish captain's death and of Helga kneeling in 
prayer in the little fore-peak. When I had made an end, she 
gazed earnestly at me for some moments in silence, and then 
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said— 

‘* Hugh, where is she?” 

** At Mr. Trembath’s !”’ 

** She is in 'Tintrenale ?”’ 

** At Mr. Trembath’s, mother.” 

‘* Why did you not bring her here ?’ 

‘*T wished to break the news.”’ 

‘‘But she is your friend, Hugh. She was a good daughter, 
and she is a good girl. I must love her for that.’ 

I kissed her. ‘* You will love her when you see her. You 
will love her more and more as you know her better and better. 
She is to be my wife. Oh, mother, you will welcome her— 
you will take her to your heart, so friendless as she is and so 
poor; so te nder too, so gentle, so affectionate ? aid 

She sat musing awhile, playing with her fingers. That 
colouring of suspicion, of a mother’s jealousy, which I have 
spoken of, had yielded to my tale. She was thinking earnestly, 
and with an expression of kindness. 

**You are young to marry, Hugh.”’ 

** No, no, mother !”’ 

‘*She is very young too. We are 
nothing, you tell me.”’ 

‘She is one of thos« 
yet have all.”’ 

She smiled, and stroked my hand, and then turned het 
head as though in a reverie, and fixed her eyes for a little 
space upon my father’s picture. 

‘* We know nothing of her parents,’’ said she. 

‘*She has her mother’s portrait. It tells its 
We know who and what her father was But 
question her, mother. I sce her kneeling at your 
you her little life-history.”’ 

At this moment the house-door knocker was set chattering 
by a hand that I very well knew could belong to no other 
man than Mr. Trembath. I was too impatient to await th 
attendance of the servant, and rushing to the door brought 
Helga into the parlour. The clergyman followed, and a 
Helga stood in the doorway he peered over her shoulder at my 
mother. ‘The dear girl was pale and nervous, yet sweet and 
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fresh and fair beyond words did she look, and my heart leapt 
up in my breast to the instant thought that my mother could 
not see her without being won. 

The pause was but for a moment; my mother rose and 
looked at the girl. It was a swift penetrating gaze, that 
vanished in a fine warm cordial smile. 

** Welcome to our little home, Helga!’’ said she, and 
stepping up to her she took her by the hands, kissed her cn 
both checks, and drew her to the sofa. 

“Well, good-bye for the present, Hugh,”’ 
Trembath. 

** | will accompany you,”’ said I. 

**No,’’ cried my mother, ‘‘ stay here, Hugh! This is yeur 
proper place,’’ and she motioned for me to sit beside her. 

Mr. Trembath, with a friendly nod, disappeared. 

« t * * 2 

My story comes to an end as the worthy little clergyman 
closes the door upon the three of us. When I sat down to 
this work, I designed no more than the recital of the adven- 
tures of a month; and now I put down my pen very well 
satisfied that I leave you who have followed me in no doubt as 
to the issue of Helga’s introduction to my mother, though it 
would go beyond my scheme to say more on that head. I 
found a sweetheart at sea, and made her my wife ashore, and 
a time came when my mother was as proud of her Danish 
daughter as I was of my Danish bride. 

There had been much talk between Helga and me, when 
we were on the ocean, of our going to Kolding; but down to 
the present time we have not visited that place. Her friends 
there are few, and the journey a long one; yet we are con- 
stuntly talking of making an excursion to Copenhagen, and 
the mere fancy, perhaps, gives us as much pleasure as the 
trip itself would. ‘Through the friendly offices of the Danish 
Vice-Consul at Falmouth, we were enabled to realise upon 
the poor few effects which Captain Nielsen had left behind 
him in his little house at Kolding, and we also obtained pay- 
ment of the money for which he had insured his own venture 
in the freight that had foundered. 

There were moments when I would think with regret of 
the Light of the World. No doubt, could we have brought 
her to England or to a port, our share of the salvage would 
have made a little dowry for Helga, for, though I had not 
seen the vessel’s papers, | might reasonably suppose the 
value of the cargo, added to that of the barque herself, amounted 
to several thousands of pounds, and, as there were but four to 
share, Helga’s and my division would not have failed to yield 
us a good round sum 

And what was the end of that ship? I have heard the 
story: it found its way into the newspapers, but in brief, 
insufficient paragraphs only. The whole narrative of her 
adventures after we had been tricked out of her by her coloured 
crew is one of the strangest romances of the sea that my 
experience has encountered, student as [ am of maritime 
affairs. Some of these days I may hope to tell the story ; but 
for the present you will consider that I have said enough. 


exclaimed Mr. 


THE END. 
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A testimonial, consisting of a cheque for upwards of £200 
and an illuminated address, was on June 19 presented by past 
and present members of Rugby School to Mr. G. E. Patey, who 
is resigning the post of school marshal after forty years’ 
service under five head masters. ‘The presentation was made 
by Mr. Headlam, head of the school, in the presence of many 
Old Rugbeians and present members. 

A balloon carrying M. Lachambre, an aeronaut, and two 
companions ascended from the gasworks at La Villette on 
June 17. It had reached a height of only about sixty feet, 
when the aeronaut fell from the car. He sustained a fracture 
of the thigh, besides serious internal injuries, and was removed 
to the Lariboisiére Hospital in a hopeless condition. The 
balloon continued to rise, and eventually disappeared in the 
clouds. It and its occupants descended safely the same night 
at Orsay, near Versailles, after having attained an altitude of 
4000 métres, 
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ART NOTES. 

M. Jan van Beers has already heid an exhibition of his 
collected works in this country, but the verdict passed upon 
them at the time was not altogether favourable. Since then 
he has been at some pains to prove to the English public that 
in refusing to take him as a serious painter they were mis- 
taken. Most certainly M. van Beers’s contributions to the 
toyal Academy during the past two years have been marvel- 
lous displays of technical skili in portrait-painting. ‘The 
twenty-seven specimens now on view at the Continental Gal- 
lery (157, New Bond Street) will in a way confirm the later 
impression produced by M. van Beers. ‘The portraits of the 
Maréchale Serrano, of Mrs. Lewis, and in a lesser degree of the 
child Mdlle, W., in a fancy dress, are really marvellous render- 
ings of the originals, forcible and solid, and at the same time 
delicate in tone and texture. Perhaps the greatest triumph 
in the latter respect is “ La Frileuse,” a lady in a sealskin 
cloak, close-fitting, with a toque and muff—which she holds 
over the lower part of her face—to match. ‘he painting of 
the single, almost black, figure against the snow-covered 
ground is bold in the extreme, but the result fully justifies 
the painter. In fact, it is as a master of brushwork that 
M. van Beers claims a prominent place among the Franco- 
Belgian artists of the day. His taste is often vulgar and 
his imagination dévergondée. He is, doubtless, a truthful 
exponent of a phase of moéern society, but it is of that phase 
which is always liable to change but never to revolution. Of 
this ephemeral chic, M. van Beers may claim to be painter- 
in-ordinary, and we have no doubt that he enjoys fully all the 
privileges of his position. 


Whatever divergence of opinion may exist as to Mr. Walter 
Crane’s position as a painter, few will deny him a high place 
as a master of design and decoration. The exhibition of his 
works at the Fine Art Society's Gallery shows him at his best, 
and almost, but not quite, at his worst. He has, we think, 
shown good taste in eliminating some of his more exaggerated 
work in oils, although we could well have dispensed with his 
treatment of Europa, Pandora, and one or two others, “ ‘The 
Bridge of Life,” painted in 1884, is, without doubt, almost, if 
not quite, the most successful of Mr, Crane's allegorical treat- 
ments of ancient myths. ‘The grouping of the figures is 
thoroughly classical, and the attitudes, with the single excep- 
tion of Charon’s, dignified and effective. 

We turn, however, with a feeling of relief to the simpler 
aims of Mr. Crane’s decorative work. 
It is especially in the treatment of 
fairy tales and nursery rhymes that 
he shows the best side of his imagin- 
ative faculty as well as the more 
graceful phase of his draughtsman- 
ship. Childhood owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Walter Crane, since 
for five-and-twenty years he has 
supplied children —of both larger VU 
and smaller growth—with his 
delightful conceits and happy 
suggestions. With far greater 














poetic fancy than either Randolph Caldecott or Miss Kate 
Greenaway, he has recognised the unconscious sense of poetry 
which underlies nearly every child’s mind, and without com- 
plicating childish emotion he lets a flood of light into its 
wonderment and eager longings. The gulf which separates 
“The Three Bears” from “ Flora’s Feast,” the most fanciful 
of all Mr. Crane's children's books, is bridged over by himself 
by the numerous works which from time to time revealed his 
habit of thought and his mode of expression. ‘This expression 
of a life’s work can be seen in the present exhibition in both 
colour and in black and white, and its careful study will 
amply repay those who care for decorative work of the most 
fanciful and varied kind. 


Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Dowdeswells, on the 
one hand, and Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti at the Hanover 
Gallery, on the other, it is easy for the student to make a 
comparison of the best periods of English and French 
landscape painting. The first named have brought together a 
really excellent display of the works of Gainsborough, Morland, 
and of the Norwich school—such as the two Cromes, Stack, 
Stannard, and others—while the more “ romantics” are repre- 
sented by Bonington, Constable, and Miiller. Of these, Con- 
stable, next after Wilson, did the most to revive the art of 
natural landscape painting in France; while Bonington, as 
we well know, was hung in the Louvre among the French 
artists. 

At the Hanover Gallery we see what the teaching of these 
leaders effected in the works of Rousseau, Danbigny, Jacques, 
Corot, and other artists of the Barbizon school, among whom 
Millet claims the first place. Their styles are too well known 
to need eulogy or defence, and we need only commend the 
display of their works which is to be seen under such advan- 
tageous conditions. 

Mr. John Lavery within a very short space of time has 
managed to take his place as a leader of the new “ Glasgow 
School,” which promises to leave its mark upon Scotch art. At 
the time of its first exhibition (in 1885) we called especial 
attention to his “Tennis Party,” which had found a place at 
the Royal Academy—and we foretold the probably rapid rise 
of the then almostunknown pnuinter. The original picture was 
purchased for the Munich Modern Pinakothek ; but Mr. Lavery 
has recognised the value of the idea he had there hit npon— 
and in the exhibition of his collected works at the Goupil 
Gallery there are two or three treatments of the same theme, 
all of them displaying the artist's powers at the best. His 
most ambitious work, “ The Night after Langside,” represent- 
ing Queen Mary and her attendants making their way to the 


English border, is not his most successful. It is straggling 


in composition and somewhat too sketchy for a work of 
this pretension. Mr. Lavery is more happy in such 
works as “An Irish Girl,” in black and green, a lady in 
black velvet and fur, and “ The Girl in White,” all of which 


bear the impress of original thought and _ treatment. 
Mr. Lavery shows very strongly the influence of his French 
training, not only in the broad touch with which he app 
his colour, but in the desire to represent his figures in active 
motion, as in the brilliant renderings of the Hamilton Park 
race meeting, or the more impressionist view of West George 
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Street. Glasgow—a scene not lending itself naturally to 
pictorial treatment. 

At Mr. McLean's Gallery, in the Haymarket, Mr. Lavery 
may be seen in the very different character of a “ Court 
pageant painter”—the subject being “The Queen's Visit to 
the Glasgow International Exhibition.” It will be enough to 
say that the artist has handled a very unsatisfactory subject 
in a masterly manner, and has succeeded not only in repro- 
ducing a general panoramic effect of the ceremony, but in 
making a large number of those taking part in it recognisable, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
A sufficiently varied selection of different objects of popular 
curiosity at the Naval Exhibition is displayed in our I]lus- 
trations this week. ‘The death of Nelson is represented, with 
an effect too realistic and sensational for refined taste, by Mr, 
J. T. Tussaud's waxwork figures in the cockpit on the orlop 
deck of the model of H.M.S. Victory. 
hero, surrounded by those who attended him—Dr, Beatty, the 
surgeon, the Rev, Dr. Scott, chaplain, Mr. Burke, the ship's 


Here lies the wounded 


purser, and Mr, Chevallier, the steward, while Captain Thomas 
Hardy—*“ Kiss me, Hardy!” says the dying English admiral— 
has left the fighting above, for a minute, to bid Nelson fare- 
well. It would, perhaps, have been more agreeable to many 
visitors of the Exhibition, instead of this ghastly waxwork, to 
have borrowed the fine picture, by Devis, belonging to the 
Queen, in Buckingham Palace. 

As for the full-size model of H.M.S. Victory, it has been 
well constructed by Messrs. Campbell Smith and Co., under 
the direction of Mr. J. Farquharson, late of the Admiralty, 
and is exact in all the details, including the guns and piles of 
shot arranged for battle. The glorious old hulk may still be 
seen in Portsmouth inner harbour. Among the relics in the 
Blake and Nelson Galleries of this Exhibition is a piece of the 
top-lining of the Victory’s foretopsail, torn with the shot and 
stained with the blood of Trafalgar. It was cast aside in a 
sail-room at Chatham Dockyard, and was found there sixty- 
five years after the battle; Lieutenant Henry Chamberlain, 
R.N., has lent it to this Exhibition. 

Among the prints, engravings, and drawings in the Benbow 
Gallery are several representations, lithographs, by Schetky, a 
coloured transfer on glass, and a plaque of old Leeds ware, of 
the celebrated naval duel, on June 1, 1813, between H.M.S. 
Shannon, under Captain Broke, and the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, off Boston, which the centenarian naval veteran, 
Admiral Provo Wallis, has lived so long to remember, 
Our Artist has either observed or perhaps fancied an American 
lady visitor to the Exhibition in friendly converse with an old 
naval officer upon that famous action, which was quite an 
affair of honour, creditable equally to the sailors of both 
nitions and to the valour of their common English race, 


Sir 


The mining and countermining and torpedo-discharging 
manceuvres on the spacious quadrangular tank, which may 
euphemistically be styled a lake, are of practical 
interest, We have got to fight under water in these days, but 
5 ft. is a limited depth, and 70 yards’ range is a distance only 


some 


for mimic warfare, if the boats are to run the gauntlet 
between the quick-firing guns, here mounted on _ floating 
targets. To lay and explode submarine mines in a tidal 


channel, at night, evading the vigilance of an enemy on the 
alert, and moving in any direction, is far more difficult. The 
operations with Whitehead darting torpedoes, conducted by 
Lieutenant Wells, R.N., are very striking: the terrible 
missile, with a speed of thirty miles an hour, propelled 
within by compressed air, runs under the target, and 
explodes, but with a harmless charge at this Exhibition, 
when stopped by an obstacle placed there. For real mischief, 
however, it would have to strike the side or bottom of a 
vessel, when a charge of 200 1b. of gun-cotton would show 
what it could do. 

tefreshments are to be got at several restaurants in the 
grounds, one place being as good as another ; but it is at the 
“ Keppel’s Head,” named after the gallant admiral who won 
a peerage in 1782, ancestor of the Earl of Albemarle and of 
the late Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, that two smart seamen 
have chosen to smoke their pipes and rest. Is it tea 
what—the young woman has brought to their order? 

“The Woolwich Infant” was a joke of that arsenal, we 


remember, thirty years ago. The youngest offspring of 
artillery manufacture for our Navy is beyond a joke in 


magnitude and cost. Britannia’s sea-figbting children are 
indulged with such expensive playthings as ships costing a 
million, with certain big guns one of which represents money 
that would be a handsome private fortune for a moderate 
man. Here is a piece of ordnance weighing 110 tons, 43 ft. 9 in. 
long, 5 ft. Gin. wide at the breech, with a calibre of 16} in. 
It takes the labour of fifteen months, at the Armstrong works, 
Neweastle, to make this weapon, which is fifty times more 
powerful than any gun that Nelson ever saw. ‘The charge is 
960 lb. of best prismatic gunpowder ; the cylindrical steel shot 
weighs 1800 lb. ; the expense of firing a single shot is £177, 
and the gun will not bear firing more than two or three 
hundred times, so that its deterioration from use must further 
be reckoned as expense. What would Queen Elizabeth, who 
grudged every penny to the fleet that defeated the Spanish 
Armada, have said to this? Queen Victoria’s subjects will 
not grudge it, unless it be true, as we now hear, that, for 
conflict between ships and ships, the handier 67-ton gun is the 
more useful instrument of war. It is questionable, perhaps, 
whether a range of fourteen miles is likely to occur in actual 
service. We are not going to shoot an enemy across the Straits 
of Dover or the Straits of Gibraltar. 

But theoretical gunnery attack of conceivable prodigious 
fortifications is a favourite kind of scientific problem. It has 
been proved by experiment that a shot from this huge gun 
will penetrate, as shown in our last Illustration, a compound 


target or rampart behind which one might have expected 
safety. Twenty inches’ thickness of special compound and 
steel armour, backed by 8 in. of iron plates, and 20 ft. of solid 


behind which 
6 ft. thick, 
} ] 


nole 


oak timber, facing a 5-ft thick wall of granite, 
are a muss of concrete 11 ft. thick and a brick wall 
ought some protection. Well, this shot makes a 
right through all, as far as the brick, which it pierces to th 
depth of 3 ft., knocking out a wedge of brickwork on the other 


to be 


side. What is coming next? In real military and naval 
practice, however, many other considerations intervene, besides 
the direct force of artillery and the resisting strength of 
artificial defences. 


From the interesting gallery of historical pictures (the 
slake Gallery) we have copied the portrait of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Home Riggs Popham, K.C.B., who died in 1820. He com- 
manded, in 1805, the naval squadron that conquered the Cape 
Hope, and the attack next Buenos Ayres, 


Good year on 
not so discreetly conducted ; he also invented the 


which was 
official code of naval signals. 
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1. The Death of Nelson: Waxwork Figures in the Cockpit of the Model of H.M.S. Victory. . Mines and Countermines in the Tank: Boats running the gauntlet between the enemy’s guns. 
2. Foretopsail Cover of H.M.S. Victory at Trafalgar, torn with shot and stained with blood. 5. A Chat at the Keppel’s Head Restaurant. 
3. Visitors talking of the Naval Duel in 1813 between H.M.S, Shannon and the American 6. The Youngest Naval Artillery “Infant”: the 110-ton Gun, 

Frigate Chesapeake. 7. Effect of an 1800-lb, shot, through steel armour, iron, oak, granite, concrete, and brick. 


SKETCHES AT THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA. 
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SAR-ADMIRAL SIR HOME POPHAM, K.C.B. (1765 


PORTRAIT IN THE ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, 
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sinall nations, and they fought against each 
was war and pestilence and famine 
how to make their engines ; 
+, nor any knowledge, but everywhere 
as of kites and 
The great cities were desolate ; 
gods, and them to 
ins of the North and 


came to 


strange 
peac 
seizing 
left off 

Thus 


but a 


crows, each 
men 
witchcraft. 
the West, all 
Khemi., 


calling on anys betook 
perished the barbari 
isa 


the 


remnant. nd that remnant which 
A lat 


fert and 


Ethiopians 


for their 


iey fought against the 


barbarians of » South, who had taken it own, and 
overcame and ruled the people of Khemi, for they are a peace- 
it, and unskilled in war. as for the North 

ly the great King of the Yellow People took 
forests For the 
now nor of 


ful folk, pati But, 
and the West, part 
the lands, and partly the 
N yrt 
I'yphon’s bone (iron), which is accursed, but only knives of 
of the rich 
no gods, and multiplied 
to do after all the folly 
the gods were merciful, and, after 


grew them. 


tools of 


over 


barbarians have no bronze 


and bone. But in Khemi the remnant 


stone 


of the barbarians worshipped 


books as of old, and _ strove 


of their hearts. Yet 


ages, the rulers of the land turned again to worship 
In his m nt, th Lord of the 


Day, and Isis and Osiris, and 


Anubis. ‘They sought out old faith again, for they said 
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instruction common. But instruction must be kept for the 
few; it is a holy place, wherein none but the priests may 
enter. Thou thyself, O King, desirest to look upon the secret 
shrine of Sebak. but it may not be, nor mayest thou approach 
his majesty. This was the wisdom of old, and wisdom changes 
not, nor do men change, though they strive to be as gods. 
Therefore, O King, put sorrow from thee. and slay lions as of 
old, or make war upon the great King of the Yellow People, 
who are accursed. For they first devised the engines whereby 
knowledge is made common and the world is turned upside 
But if thou wilt not hearken to me, Khemi also shall 
Yet, even so, the 


down. 
fall, and our children shall eat raw flesh. 
great wheel of the world shall revolve again, for it is not 
written that the gods shall perish for ever out of Khemi 
while the great Pyramid of Hir stands fast by the sacred 
river. 

“ This have I, Koreph, written, being instructed in wisdom 
of old, and knowing well that the thing which has been is the 
thing that shall be.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PALACE BUILDINGS. 
of the south front of the People’s Palace, 
It is the gift of 


We present a View 
facing Mile End Road, as now completed. 























COMPLETED 


the gods were driven ont, and new gods came, and the know- 
ledge of them that were instructed perished. A fierce people 
arose from the South, following the star of their god, Allah 
But the 
Northern barbarians, who now dwell in huts, being dressed in 


and they drove out the new gods for a season. 


skins, and eating raw meat, waxed great, and knowledge 
among them. Also, they sought out many inven- 
First, they devised a craft whereby letters could be 


increased 
tions 
multiplied, and they suffered the poor to read the sacred books. 
Thereby came broils and wars, as was fitting, and the people 
And 
Then they still more multi- 
had that 
tidings in 


arose and slew their kings, the shepherds of men. 
they said that this was good. 
1 their 


devoured space, 


inventions, and they iron horses 


and me v carried 


ires 


a moment of time said, ! the people is a good 


made the vilest men their governors; yet they 


Pp yple,” f id 
» poor with heavy burdens, and toil such as is not 
the children and 
them to learn to read books, and filled their brains 
When they had done this for 


oppresscd tl 


known in Khemi. Morcover, they caught 
compelleJ 
while their bellies were empty. 
bnt a little time, the poor became as gods, knowing good and 
evil, no less than the priests, who alone should have know- 
ledg 
the rich, thinking themselves to possess their wealth, and to 
Bat, lo! 


borrow and 


e. Then they banded themselves together,and they smote 


divide it among them the wealth perished out of their 


none conld lend, no man 


‘Thus, in one nation 


and none could 
able to call anything his own. 


hands, 


being 


o 


BUILDINGS OF THE PEOPLE'S 
that ‘in faith a people is happy and peaceful and patient.’ 
So they burned the books of their old learning, and the evil 
engines that multiplied them. And they wrote only in the 
ancient sacred characters, which none know but the instructed, 
the Gift of Thoth to the holy priests that are sealed in his 
name. Also, they set task-masters over the people, with the 
rod in their hands. For it is certain, O King, that men must 
be ruled, and thon beholdest the rod in the hands of him who 
sleeps at Abydos, the Lord of the Double World. And kings can 
rule, but tomake men happy is not given to any but the gods, 
who pnnish sinnersin Amenti. But the peoplecannotrale though 
they can destroy, andif thou givest them but an inch they take 
an ell. While they know nothing, they are content, and this is 
as much of happiness as falls to the lot of painful men. But 
when they know, contentment passes from them and comes 
back no more for ever. This is the fortune of us who know. 
Thou, O King, art sad, and ill-content ; the slaying of lions 
delights thee not, nor the game of chess, nor the faces of thy 
ladies. I also, thy servant, am sad, when I think of the lot of 
men which the gods have given them. But the dyer and the 
fisher and the carpenter think of none of these things, because 
they are not instructed. They sing and make merry at the 
festivals of their gods, who alone are blessed, if, indeed. even 
they are blessel. It is not well that all knowledge shonld 
perish, otherwise were we no better than the barbarians of 
the North, who once were a mighty people, and now live 
miserably on the flesh of wild beasts, becaus> they made 


PALACE, MILE END ROAD, EAST LONDON. 


the Drapers’ Company, and has been constructed ata cost of 
about £15,000. Our readers will remember that the central 
hall was the first portion of the building erected ; its rough 
brick southern end has been masked in stone in the manner 
shown. The outer portion to the south front contains, on the 
ground floor, the grand entrance to the hall and staircases, and 
several first-floor rooms in connection with technical teaching, 
while the upper floor is devoted to the art school. Mr. E. R. 
Robson, the architect, has endeavoured to give expression to 
the uses of the building as a hall of assembly, and also as a 
school for the encouragement of art and science. ‘The motif is 
somewhat the same as that of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, Piccadilly, but is carried further, and, 
having a southerly aspect, has the advantage of being in sun- 
light. To the left of the View is shown a part of the “ Winter 
Garden,” which has been erected at the cost of Lord Iveagh 
(Sir Edward Guinness) for about £14,000, 








The “ Eiffel Tower in diamonds,” one métre high, was sold 
at the Bourse du Commerce, Paris, for £8800. 

Mrs. French Sheldon, who left Zanzibar in March last, in 
order to visit Masailand and Mount Kilima-Njaro, arrived at 
Zanzibar on June 19, on her rettirn from the coast, very weak 
and ill and unable to stand. Mrs. Sheldon was carried on 
board the steamer Madura without landing. The Madura sailed 
on June 22 for England. 
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OF GREEK TRAVEL. 
IIl.—DELPHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
BY GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 


In the uplands of Northern Greece, almost within sight 
of the sea, though many hundred feet above it, at the foot 
of a magnificent range 
of limestone cliffs, lies a 
small village, picturesque 
if you will, but mean 
and squalid withal. Its 
site could not easily be 
surpassed in point of 
natural beauty and grand- 
eur. Behind it the cliffs, 
sundered in one place by 
a mighty cleft; below a 
deep valley, the steeply 


NOTES 


sloping sides of which 
and its narrow bottom 
are besprinkled with 


olives and almonds and 
fig-trees. To the left the 
valley runs up into a 


region of mountains; to 
the right, after passing 
through a narrow gorge, 
it broadens out into a 
rich plain, which extends 
to the shores of the Gulf 
of Corinth, and is in 
great measure covered 
with olive woods. Facing 
A PROVINCIAL MAYOR, us, on the other side of 

the valley, is another 

mountain wall, taking in the strong sunlight a warm tone 
from the lichens and other low herbage which the limestone 
loves to harbour. Truly a noble scene!—fit home, with its 
mountains, its natural caverns and bubbling springs, for a 
god to dwell in, for his worshippers to frequent and adorn! 
For this is Delphi, the site of the great Oracle of Apollo, 
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army of excavators, who, after demolishing the village of 
Kastri, will proceed to lay bare what still remains of the 
ancient sanctuary. Attempts have been made now and again 
to clear the site of the Temple of Apollo, and the Loundary 
wall, covered with inscriptions, was revealed by the French 
some years ago. It is a splendid piece of polygonal, sur- 
mounted by rectangular masonry of the best period. Below it 
was uncovered the foundation and some of the columns of a 
portico set up by the Athenians out of the proceeds of spoil 
taken from the Peloponnesians and their allies. So said 
Pausanias, in the second century A.D., and so the inscription 
on the steps still bears testimony. But all further discovery 
has been checked hitherto by the existence of the modern 
village, which exactly covers ihe site of the ancient Delphi, 
so that fragments of theatre and temple and council chamber 
run through or underlie the walls of the houses. Now,at last, 
after long negotiations, it has been decided that the honour of 
excavating the most famous site in the Greek world shall 
belong to the French, whose Chamber has voted the sum of 
£20,000 demanded by the Greek Government as compensation 
for the removal of the village. Great efforts were made to 
secure the prize—a true Delphic laurel wreath, since nothing 
that is found can be taken out of Greece —for America, 
and the money was actually raised there by subscrip- 
tion. But the French, who had been first in the field, 
were also the first to lay the money on the table, and the work 
and the glory will be theirs. ‘’o no more competent hands, 
certainly, could the task have been entrusted than to those of 
M. Homolle, the present Director of the French School at 
Athens, who won his spurs as an excavator in Apollo’s other 
chosen abode—the island of Delos. And yetitisa melancholy 
reflection for Englishmen—citizens of the richest State in the 
world—that neither by public grant nor by private subscrip- 
tion could so large a sum have been raised for an object of 
this kind, which could bring to the country glory indeed, but 
no material advantage whatsoever. 

When I was at Delphi, as March was melting into April, 
the inhabitants were eager to know when the digging was to 
begin, and what was to become of them in the process. They 
showed no little pride, however, in the interest which their 
dwelling-place excited in the outside world, and the very boys 
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DELPHI.—-AFTER A 
which, not by Greeks only, but by the pious or the super- 
stitious all over the civilised world, was held in such high 
honour, and turned to again and again for counsel in the hour 
of perplexity. 

Here, if anywhere, it may be said that “each old historic 
mountain inspiration breathes around.” ‘These cliffs are 
the Vhedriades, the rocks 
“which shine in the sun”; 
the cleft is the Castalian 


Gorge, below which still 
gushes forth the sacred 
spring; above the cliffs 
tower the twin peaks of 


Parnassus; the mountain 
opposite winds round to 
the pine-clad heights of 
Helicon ; the plain, which 
broadens to the sea, took 
its ancient name from the 
town of Crissa, and after 
many a struggle was held 
sacred to the use of the 
Delphic Oracle. Of the 
literary associations of the 
scene none comes more 
vividly home to one on the 
spot than that which is 
suggested by the “Ion” of 
Euripides. To read the 
introductory lines and the 
first chorus of that charm- 
ing play under the very 
shadow of the cliffs, with 
the eagles wheeling to and 
fro overhead and the Casta- 
lian spring bubbling at one’s feet, is an experience not soon 
to be forgotten. But, indeed, at Delphi, even more than at 
Olympia, the past, legendary and historic, as reflected in the 
pages of poet and annalist—be it Pindar, Euripides, Herodotus, 
or the later Plutarch—is so rich in memories that the mind is 
almost overwhelmed by the effort to recall them. 

In a few months’ time this quiet spot will bé invaded by an 





A PRIVATE OF THE GUARDS. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MR. WALTER LEAF. 


of the village were, if anything, too zealous to point out every 
trace of antiquity in the way of broken wall or fragmentary 
inscription. ‘lhe dance they led us up and down the steep, 
narrow, winding and unclean streets was certainly not repaid 
by the results. It was at once pleasanter and more impressive 
to stand on the grassy Stadium where of old the Pythian 
games had collected many a brilliant assembly, or on the other 
side of the village to wander along the foot of the cliffs to the 
spot where Castalia, now sacred to the muse rather of cleanli- 
ness than of poesy, still breaks from the rock and makes its 
way into the valley below. Astrollatdusk along the rocky path 
towards Arachova, when the shrill tinkle from countless goats 
on the rocks above, answered incessantly by the deeper tones of 
the mule-bells below—as small companies of men and women 
toiled upwards from their 
day's work in the fields— 
filled the air with music, 
peacefully closed our first 
day at Delphi. There is now 
an excellent carriage road 
up to Delphi from Itea, the 
little port on the Corinthian 
Gulf which affords readiest 
access to this region. But 
he who would go on up the 
valley of the Pleistus to 
Arachova and beyond must 
either walk or ride, and 
more likely than not will 
ride on a Greek saddle, 
Only pad the wooden 
erection, however, with 
rugs and air cushion, and 
you will find it no great 
hardship to be carried 
irresponsibly onwards 
through delightful scenery. 

Arachova is famons for 
the beauty of its women, 
and, to mention only a 
fine old dame who stood 
spinning at her doorway 
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in the village, and a merry group of girls who were busy 
wheeling barrows of earth for the new road up from Delphi, 
we certainly saw enough to justify its reputation. The village 
itself, most picturesquely perched on a lofty spur of Par- 
nassns, has qnite an Alpine character, with its broad-roofed 
houses climbing up the steep slope. But to take in the full 
beauty of its situation one must go half a mile or so beyond, 
on the way to Livadia and Thebes, till another grassy spur 
runs across the path. From the southern verge of this pro- 
montory the view on both sides is superb, As we look 
back, the village seems to group 
itself around a steep pinnacle of 
rock, which rises in the midst and 
is crowned by a little white chapel. 
To the right the cliffs and still 
snow-clad shoulder of Parnassus 
tower to the sky. In the far dis- 
tance we catch sight of snowy 
mountain peaks, which we know 
to be on the farther side of the 
Corinthian Gulf, whose waters 
shimmer below them. Helicon, 
streaked with snow and thickly 
scattered with pines, frowns on 
our left. Looking forwards, the 
narrow valley gradually opens out 
into a misty grey plain, beyond 
which again in the far distance 
rise mountains, conspicuous among 
which a well-marked dome is 
pointed out as Cithwron, on the 
borders of Boeotia and Attica, and 


visible from the Acropolis at 
Athens. In that plain, quite close 
to its farther mountain border, 


stood Platwa. In the same plain, 
though too far to the left to be in 
sight, we know that Thebes, Or- \ 
chomenus, Leuctra, and Thespix 
stood also. What a lesson in geography, in history, such a 
view conveys! Only look at a map, and consider what it 
means to be told that from a point not half a day's journey 
from Delphi you can see, in one direction, the mountains of 
Achaia, and in the other, a mountain of which the farther 
side can be seen from Athens! It means not only that the 
atmosphere is of extraordinary clearness, but that Greece is 
a smaller country than can be understood from books alone. 
Of the walk down from Delphi, through the olive woods in 
the Crisswean plain, the ground beneath the patriarchal trunks 
literally carpeted with anemones and fresh-sprung wheat ; of 
the belated steamer which permitted an unthought-of visit to 
a delightful country town in another part of the plain, where 
we were so royally welcomed that gratitude and consideration 
for the kindly citizens forbid me to give its name ; of the life 
and humours of the little port where we had to spend so many 
idle hours—I have left myself no room to speak. But I hope I 
have said enough to show that no traveller in Greece should 
lightly deny himself the pleasure of a visit to Delphi. ‘The 
Illustrations, reproduced from sketches by one of my fellow- 
travellers, will give an idea of native character and costume, 
which may be encountered by the way. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S LETTERS. 
Ve 

Algernon Alfred Burnson, 

Liditor of the “ Illustrated London 


CONCEYRING pot try. 


hair-dresser & 


A Letter from 
Vews.” 


assistant, to the 
Brixton, June 23. 

Dear Sir,—I have often thought that the work of an editor 
must be peculiarly pleasant. It must be delightful to know 
how many people are charmed with the work of one’s own 
organising. But I have also thought that the toil would 
probably be much easier if only every reader of your paper 
would write to you and tell you precisely what he likes and 
what he does not like. Then you would not have to conjecture 
what would or would not be popular. You would know for 
certain. You would thus be enabled to make the paper please 
absolutely everybody. 

We take your paper in our saloon, and I read it attentively 
every week, and—you will pardon me for saying so—I think 
you want more poetry. You give us some occasionally, but 
not very much. Now, why is this? Is poetry dearer than 
prose or scarcer? Does it cost more to print it? Or is it that 
you yourself have not got the poetical spirit?) The rest of the 
paper I like, with the exception of “ Other People’s Letters,” 


which I have never read. No gentleman possibly could 
read letters which were not intended for him. Could 
you not devote that space to poetry? You see, my 


I stand in the saloon 


profession is peculiarly meditative. 
my mind is 


clipping and snipping mechanically, but 
far away. I am dreaming dreaming. Sometimes I 
forgot the customer altogether; sometimes, in the excite- 
ment and exaltation of composition, I almost boil the 
poor head of the man I am shampooing, until his cries recall 
me once more to the horrible trivialities of existence. I have 
lost seventeen places by my absence of mind, induced by a 
devotion to poetry. I believe that there are many who are 
equally devoted, and would be only too pleased if you would 
give up five or six columns every week to poetry. If want of 
space prevents you, why not leave out a page or two of adver- 
tisements? 

I do not wish to imply that advertisements never have any 
literary value. You have probably heard of our “ Capilla- 
mort : a preparation for the prematurely bald.” I dare say you, 
in common with the rest of the world, have often wondered 
who was the author of the poem in the advertisement of 
Capillamort, entitled “ Rejuvenescence,” commencing— 

I needed not to part my hair, 

I had no hair to part. 
Sir, I am that author. I can, if you wish it, bring unim- 
peachable evidence of this. 

Now, Sir, I saw the other day some verses in your columns 
by a Mr. George Meredith. I have nothing to say against 
them except that I have never heard the man’s name before. 
If, as I imagine, he is a beginner, I hope he will persevere. 
He may do very well yet. But I think I should be quite safe 
in saying that for one person who has heard of this Mr. George 
Meredith, a thousand have read my poem in the advertisement 
of Capillamort, 

It is not for me, of course, to point the moral of all this. 
If you care, however, to make me a really good offer, I might 
be able to consider it. I might be able todo you a poem or 
two every week—even three, if your terms are high enough. 
My poems are chiefly marked by actuality. They deal with 
realities. I have two sonnets, “Hollow Ground” and “ Tor- 
toiseshell,’ which I could send you at once. 

You must not think I am trying to teach you your own 
business. But lookers-on see most of the game, and I thought 
you might be thankful for a hint or two.—I am, Sir, yours to 
command, A. A. BURNSON, 
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“FANNY BUNTER ’—A CHARACTER IN “NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES.” 


FROM THE PICTURE BY E. J. GREGORY, A.R.A. 
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POVERTY OF LONDON, 
CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


THE 
he poverty of London, its extent, degree, 

and proportion 18 no 

trifling enterprise, and 

this is the task which Mr. 

Charles Booth, who must 

not be confused with 

* General ” Booth, has set 

himself. His first volume, 

published two years ago, 

with East Le 
only; his second”, issued 
deals with London 
tlarge. ‘This wider can- 
vas has necessitated the 
dropping of 
It has not 
to go so minutely into the 


ae lt mdaon 


some det iils, 


been possible 


stics of occupation. 
On the other hand, certa 
points could 
well be with in 
gard to a single district 


vely. Such are bl 


which 


deait 


ocks 
ymmon lodging-houses, homeless men, 
! I'he Interesting of the 
n of the country-born is carefully carried 
yn Smith from the previous volume. The 
irst volume, which showed in its varying 
l poverty throughout the 
d to include the whole area. ‘This map, 
from the black of semicriminal 
its blue, dark and light, of poverty more 
owing poverty mixed with some- 


irer prosperity, its comfor 


question 


degree of 


olours 


S8 1ntense its purpic s! 


table pink, prosperous red, 
I dy ; and when we follow 
reading the 290 pages in which the 
an analysis of 


ned and elucidated by 

gy seventy-five streets and eight blocks 

rvs, we begin to feel that we have some conception 

he true aspect of thre 
Mr. Booth divides 

thus A. The 


semicriminals, 


problem of poverty. 
the population of London 
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upper middle class, and all above this level.’ 
courts possessed wholly or mainly by Class A 
black, and the five of these selected for de scription belong to 
a little knot, already partly demolished, at the north-east end 
of Drury Lane. It happens that I myself once lived and 
worked in the very near neighbourhood of these streets. I 
had no personal acquaintance with the habitations, but I could 
not avoid having a good deal of acquaintance, whether I 
desired or no, with the manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants; and both my own observations, and the accounts of 
working women who had been driven at various times to seek 
shelter in the common lodging-houses around Drury Lane, 
go to confirm the appalling picture here given. A good 
many of the dwellers in this area belonged to the lowest class 
of Irish : drunkenness, dirt, vice. and violence were the rule, 
and anything like decent living the exception. I venture to 
say that in no record of any savage country can be found a 
picture of life so horrible and so barbarous as that contained 
in pages forty-six to eighty-two of Mr. Booth’s book. The 
life, indeed, is to a great extent that of which a corner was 
revealed to the public by the inquiries following the various 
Whitechapel murders, Several murders are recorded in these 
five assault and robbery are everyday occurrences, 
drunkenness is almost universal—yet in the midst of this 
savagery we find this report: “One floor of No. 15 was 
occupied for twenty or thirty years by a Welshman, his wife 
and family, moral and industrious people. The children 
attended the ragged-school in Macklin Street for many 
years, and their prize cards hung still on the walls.” It 
is obvious, however, that few decent people will live 
in such surroundings, and that a street which has once 
got into the hands of Class A is not likely to be re- 
claimed by anything short of total demolition. ‘The dark- 
blue districts, though less vicious than the black ones, seem 
hardly less, and the light-blue and even the purple are not 
greatly more encouraging. The lives of all the dwellers in 
these streets are dogged by the shadow of uncertainty. A 
week's illness, or the ever-impending chance of being out of 
work, means shortness of food, perhaps loss of a home, and, 
very possibly, descent into the hopeless abysses. It is not till 
we reach classes E and F that we come to anything like sure 
footing and permanence. In and above class E lies civilised 
life, below it lie uncertainty, dirt, and unhealthy surround- 
ings of all sorts. Happily, these classes— the regularly 
employed and fairly paid working people of all grades— 
comprise 51} per cent. of the whole population of London, 
Classes G and H, ranging higher in the matter of income, 
furnish a further percentage of nearly eighteen. In short, 
rather more than sixty-nine persons in every hundred among 
us are living in comfort, while rather more than thirty in 
every hundred are living in poverty. Of these, twenty-two 
are poor and seven very poor, while not quite one person in 
every hundred belongs to the terrible minority of deleterious 
citizens who go to make up Class A. 

The East End is not the abode either of the deepest or the 
most widespread poverty. ‘This sorrowful eminence belongs 
to the desolate south side, where, in two blocks of about 30,000 
souls each, the percentages of poverty run to nearly sixty- 
eight, and there is a similar block in the neighbourhood of 
Goswell Road which furnishes a percentage of over sixty. 

As to the remedy for this condition of things, Mr. Booth 
shows the caution of a man acquainted with facts. He proposes 
to examine the effects of the agencies now at work. and gain, 
if possible, a clear view of what has been done, and is doing, 
to combat poverty. For himself he will only say, “I was 
indeed satisfied that the problem I sought to solve involved 
the divorce of poverty from industry, and it seemed that the 
attainment of this solution carried with it the elimination of 
Class B... industrially valueless as well as socially per- 
nicious. .. . It is not expense which bars the way, but the 
difficulty of employing any means, or devising any scheme, 
which would not tend to increase the numbers to be dealt 
with.” Meanwhile, every person to whom the problem seems 
important should study Mr. Booth’s book, If it does not offer 
ready-made solutions, it at least stimulates thought. 
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* Labour and Life of the People, Edited by Charles Booth. Vol, II. 
Willian and Norgate. 
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A Lady of My Own. By Helen Prothero. Lewis. Three vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett).—The lovely ideal figure of simple girl- 
hood, unconsciously educated by the sights and sounds of 
rural nature to perfect grace and sweetness of life, is a 
charming conception in one of Wordsworth’s most beautiful 
minor poems, We finda very different life-history, but a still 
nobler moral type, in the character of Persis, the young wife 
of Sir Rupert Monntsteven, the heroine of this novel. An 
inconsiderate marriage, accepted by her, with some misgivings 
of heart and conscience, to please her dying father, has bound 
this unhappy lady to a base and profligate ruffian, who soon 
begins to treat her with cruel and insolent neglect, adding the 
vice of drunkenness to that of shameless flirting, and worse 
infidelities, with other women. ‘These painful experiences 
occur from day to day in a prolonged tour amid the sublime 
Dolomite mountain scenery of the Austro-Italian Tyrol, where 
the travelling party includes, rather by accident than by 
arrangement, young Leverton Shipley, brother of Persis ; Mr. 
Douglas Moore, her first and worthiest lover ; and a question- 
able enchantress, Dulcie Paget, accompanied by Theresa Wylde, 
the saddened victim of a family scandal, in which she was 
really innocent, but foolish and weak. Much dramatic interest 
accrues to the development of conflicting relations between 
these strangely assorted companions, and to the virtuous wife's 
gradual discovery of intrigues revealing her husband's past 
and present wickedness, reducing her to utter despair. ‘The 
narrative of these is relieved by fine descriptions of subalpine 
highland and forest scenery, with an exactness of local details 
works of fiction. In the situation of 
who are mutually aware that their old 
love for each other has revived, there is an element of 
moral danger; but her firm principles of womanly duty 
and honour, with his reverence for her character and the 
unselfishness of his manly compassion, restrain them from 
doing wrong. Persis not only forgives her faithless husband, 
but succeeds in reclaiming his vagrant affections, and returns 
with him to their home in England, where a fair prospect of 
domestic happiness is abruptly closed by her sudden death : 
she is struck by lightning in a lonely boat on the lake at 
Dunroyal Park. It is to be hoped that Sir Rupert will hence- 
forth be a good man ; but we can hardly realise his continued 
identity through strange transformations of character, senti- 
ments, and habits, as a good husband. All things are possible, 
no doubt, to the angelic influence of a namesake of the Greek 
Christian lady mentioned in St. Paul's Epistles. 

Bertha’s Earl. By Lady Lindsay. Three vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son).—There is no manifest peculiarity in the 
figure of Lord Delachaine, who is “Bertha’s Earl,” to dis- 
tinguish him from any other person's earl; being an elderly 
gentleman of quiet tastes and correct manners, hitherto living 
constantly with his mother and sister, happening to be a 
member of the Peerage and owner of a large estate. ‘That he 
should take a fancy to marry a poor young lady artist, Miss 
Bertha Millings, whom he found dwelling in cheery Bohemian 
freedom at her studio with her younger sister Aggie, a frankly 
affectionate and frolicsome child, might seem odd to some of 
his own family and friends. But Lord Delachaine has his own 
way; and Bertha, soon made a countess, enters on the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and rank with as little romantic feeling, as 
small pretence of love-making, as the most commonplace 
person of her sex. ‘Troubles begin with the hostile intrigues 
of Lady Theodosia, her husband’s jealous and rather venomous 
sister, who lays snares for Bertha, slanders her virtue by a 
vile anonymous letter, and insidiously persuades the Earl, not 
avery wise man, that Bertha has compromised her wifely 
honour with Dr. Edward Jackson, an indiscreet young medical 
man, her previously rejected lover. Circumstances favouring 
this false suspicion are supplied by Lady Delachaine’s hasty 
journey to Paris, accompanied by Dr. Jackson, to take 
care of her little sister in a reported dangerous illness 
at a French boarding-school. Her unpardonable rashness 
und neglect of proper arrangements in suddenly leaving 
her married home on this occasion, with her toleration of 
Dr. Jackson's unprofessional and ungentlemanly behaviour, 
ladyship to more grievous censure 
The result is a painful matri- 
by the good offices 
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naturally expose her 
than she has really deserved. 
monial estrangement, finally removed 
of a generous friend, the Duchess of 
irresistible kindliness, liveliness, and social cleverness fur- 
nish the most agreeable part of the story. There is a sweet 
pathetic interest in this bright lady’s devoted attachment to 
her own husband, a recluse literary student and a chronic 
invalid, employing himself in a translation of Dante. With 
this exception and that of the eminent artist Mr. Eldon, the 
male characters are deplorably below the mark of well-bred 
English manhood. The introduction of a vulgar snob like 
Mr. Bond, the scandal-writer of a “Society paper,” among the 
guests at a nobleman's country-house, should be forbidden 
by likelihood while earls are gentlemen, as they and their 
associates, we presume, commonly are or should be. Bertha’s 
Earl is a gentleman, but is otherwise a dull and feeble person. 

He Fell Among Thieves. By D, Christie Murray and Henry 
Herman. (Macmillan).—The co-operation of these two clever 
storytellers has again produced a tale, in one volume, singu- 
larly ingenious in plot and in the rapid succession of incidents, 
but lacking the sympathetic interest that springs from a con- 
sistent development of individual characters. Harry Wynne, 
a careless young gentleman who gambles with sharpers at a 
disreputable London club, is cajoled by them into obtaining 
jewellery which he cannot pay for, and immediately pawning 
it for ready cash. This exposes him to acriminal prosecution, 
as his family, severe and niggardly elders of the aristocratic 
caste, believe him to have purchased. the diamonds for a scan- 
dalous theatrical Circe, and refuse to lend him assistance, while 
they maliciously apply his disgrace to break off an engagemeut 
between him and his true love, Inthia Grey. He runs away 
to Bulgaria, at the outbreak of the last Russo-Turkish war ; 
encounters a plausible adventurer called Ronald Morton ; and, 
in a fight between Cossacks and Circassians, one of the 
Englishmen is killed, the other sorely wounded. Harry 
Wynne, the survivor, mistaken for Ronald Morton, thinks 
fit to assume this name, becomes a distinguished traveller, 
returns to England with a high social reputation, and 
is not recognised by his former friends. As Ronald 
Morton, however, originally William Reid, a notable criminal, 
dealer in forged bank-notes, and robber of the Paris mail, 
he is presently called upon to rejoin a felonious gang in 
London, consisting of two or three of the very card-sharpers 
and swindlers with the fashionable jeweller by whom Harry 
Wynne had been cheated and betrayed, their leader in mani- 
fold crimes being a dreadful scientific monster, a cripple, 
named Gilead Gilfoil. These villains do not know that the 
present Ronald Morton, whose name was formerly borne by 
their deceased accomplice, Willie Reid, is really Harry Wynne; 
so he is able to warn the police, to entrap them in their den, 
narrowly escaping death by a poisonous fluid ejected from a 
syringe. His character is now cleared, his family are recon- 
ciled ; and, marrying Inthia Grey, he sneceeds to an earldom, 
rich and happy for the rest of his life. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Mrs. de Paravicini, the wife of one of the Fellows of Balliol, 
has nearly ready for publication what promises to be an 
extremely interesting volume on the history of the famous 
college, which in our own days has maintained a long 
supremacy among the ancient foundations of Oxford —at 
any rate, so far as the class-lists are concerned. ‘The text is 


1 


to be accompanied by illustrations. 


Not a stone remains of the original college, which was 
founded more than six hundred years ago by the parents of 
John de Balliol. who fought Robert Bruce for the crown of 
Scotland. ‘The original deed of gift, with its remarkable 
seal, is still preserved by the authorities. and will | 
in Mrs. de Paravicini’s book. Dame Devorgillade Balliol seems 
to have been the leading spirit in the foundation of the 
college, but it is open to question whether this was intended 
to be signified by the devices of the worthy couple, that of the 
lady being arranged on the right hand and her husband’s on 
the left. 
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Those who take pleasure in the unravelling of pseundonym- 
ous mysteries may be interested to learn that “ Von Degen,” 
the author of the clever story “ A Mystery of the Campagna” 
(recently published in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Pseudonym 
Series), is the wife of an officer in the Austrian Army and a 
sister of Mr. Marion Crawford, the popular novelist. 


The French book of the week is likely to prove the * Lettres 
de Marie Bashkirtseff.” which has just been published by 
Charpentier, with a preface by Francois Coppée, who has prac- 
tically edited the volume. Even to those who at no time 
joined in the strange eu/te paid to the wayward Russian girl, 
these letters will prove of interest from the vivid side-light 
they throw on the literary and artistic Paris of the last fifteen 
years. Four curious portraits, two showing us Marie as a 
child of eight, are characteristic. and a long facsimile anto- 
graph letter is written in the loose, girlish handwriting 
affected by all Russian ladies. 


It is well that Honoré de Balzac should at last have a 
statue in the Paris he loved and described so well. <A site 
close to the Palais Royal and Théatre Francais has been given 
by the Municipality, and the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
enthused by their President, Emile Zola, has offcred a grant of 
32,000 francs towards the providing of a fitting monument. 


Ireland’s introduction to the “Selections 

” (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus) 
takes the form of a 
lament over the neglect 
of Reade’s genius by his 
critics. Mrs. Ireland is 
an enthusiastic advocate, 
but her logic has a purely 
feminine charm, She 
resents the charge of 
“staginess gainst 
Reade’s writing, and 
few pages further on 
deplores his “ theatrical 
habit of mind.” Fiction, 
as Mrs. Ireland justly 
observes, “must sustain 
the calm consideration 
of the cultivated 
student.” For this reason 
a place in the front rank 
of novelists is withheld 
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Mrs. Alexander 
from Charles Reade 


Charles 

despite the admirable 
qualities of his best work, because, in the main, he wrote 
melodrama. No novelist is less fitted to stand the test of 
* Selections.” ‘Taken out of the current of vivid and pictorial 
narrative, and judged by detached passages as a master of 
style, philosophy, and facts, Reade makes rather an indif- 
ferent figure. Facts, though Mrs. Ireland may not know it, 
were his bane as an artist, for they turned him into a 
sentimental pamphleteer, whose laboriously gathered inform- 
ation has no permanent interest. 


CHARLES READE. from 


It rarely happens that a lawyer obtains promotion by 
writing a novel. Thereisan instance, however. The late C. F. 
Trower, so well known by his archzological work, was bitten 
early in his professional studies by the idea of the fusion of 
law and equity. He put this forward in a novel called 
“ Hutspot,” which attracted the attention of Lord Chancellor 
Westbury, who appointed Trower to the congenial post of 
Secretary of Presentations. 


New Books AND NEw EDITIONS TO HAND.—“ Letters of 
John Keats to his Family and Friends,” edited hy Sidney Colvin 
(Macmillan); “ Dante and His Ideal,” by Herbert Baynes 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) ; “Climber’s Guide to the Eastern 
Pennine Alps,” by William Martin Conway (T. Fisher Unwin) ; 
“Quand on Aime,” by Pierre Maél (Firmin-Didot, Paris) ; 
“ Boston,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, /istorig Towns Series 
(Longmans); “Sketches of Village Buildings,” by James 
Williams, Architect,with Notes (R. Bentley and Son); “ Footsteps 
of Fate,” by Louis Couperus, Jxternational Library (W. Heine- 
mann); “ The Three Miss Kings: A Novel,” by Ada 
Cambridge (W. Heinemann) ; “ Home Hints and What to Have 
for Breakfast, Dinner, ‘Tea, and Supper.” by Mary Bulwer 
(Simpkin and Marshall) ; “Scenes and Stories of the North 
of Scotland,” by John Sinclair (Simpkin and Marshall) ; 
* A Guide to Books,” by E. B. Sargant and Bernhard Whishaw 
(Henry Frowde, Amen Corner); “ Little Folks,” a Magazine 
for the Young, Midsummer Volume (Cassells) ; “ Elsa 
A Novel,” by E. McQueen Gray (Methuen and Co.); 
“ Rifle Brigade Chronicle for 1890,” compiled and edited 
by Captain Willoughby Verner (R. H. Porter, 18, Princes 
Street. Cavendish Square); “ ‘The Volunteer Qnestion: 
A Volume of Prize Essays” (Edward Stanford); ‘“ Modern 
Men,” by a Modern Maid (Field and Tuer); “ My 
First Curacy,” by the Rev. Sydney Mostyn (Simpkin and 
Marshall) ; “Lays of a Lazy Lawyer,” by Al-So (Simpkin and 
Marshall); “The Peak of Derbyshire: Its Sccnery and 
Antiquities,’ by John Leyland (Seeley and Co.) ; “ Baseball,” 
by Newton Crane (G. Bell and Sons); “The Handbook to the 
Rivers and Broads of Norfolk and Suffolk,” by G. Christopher 
Davies (Jarrold and Sons); “Teaching in ‘Il'hree Continents,” 
by W. Calton Grasby (Cassells) ; “The Law of Landed Property : 
Landlord and Tenant,” expressly adapted for country gentle- 
men (Ward and Lock); “ Letters to Living Artists” (Elkin 
Mathews) ; “ Cesar’s Column: A Sensational Story of the 
Twentieth Century,’ by Edmund Boisgilbert (Ward and 
Loek) ; “ The County Conncil Year-Book, 1891” (T. B. Browne, 
153, Queen Victoria Street). K, 
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ROTHERHAM AND ITS NEW PUBLIC PARK. 
The large town of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, six miles north- 
east of Sheffield, stands at the confluence of the Rother with 
the Don ; and, together with Masborough, its manufacturing 
suburb across the river, has a considerable trade, besides the 
corn, cattle, sheep, and horse market. Its historical renown 
is not so great as that of some other Yorkshire towns, but it 
possesses a stately architectural ornament in the Church of 
All Saints, a very fine edifice of the Perpendicular style, partly 
built, the nave, the upper portion of the tower, and the spire, by 
Archbishop Thomas Scott, usually called from his birthplace 
* Archbishop Rotherham,” who occupied the See of York during 
the last twenty years of the fifteenth century. This prelate 
also founded, in his native town, the “College of Jesus” fora 
provost, ten fellows, and sixteen choristers, of which no trace 
remains ; a small wayside chapel, on the old bridge, is of some 
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antiquarian interest. Bishop Sanderson, whose life was written 
by Isaac Walton, was also born at Rotherham. 

totherham possesses the advantage of several important 
staple trades. It is the home of the stove, grate, and brass 
manufactures. The iron and steel industries also flourish here 
extensively. There are large potteries,and glass and chemical 
works. The Bessemer process of making steel is carried on in 
this town, and finds employment for a great number of men 
in the various manufactures allied to that process. The South 
Yorkshire coalfield lies all around the town, and Rotherham 
can fairly claim a share in the honour of being the metropolis 
of that important branch of trade. There are three railway- 
stations in the borough—the Central (Manchester, Sheffield. 
and Lincolnshire), the terminus of the Midland, Sheffield, and 
Rotherham branch, and the main line station of that com- 
pany at Masborough. ‘The River Don Company’s canal runs 
through the town. 

Wentworth Woodhouse, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, four 
miles west of Rotherham, is a fine mansion, built early in the 
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eighteenth century by the first Marquis of Rockingham, on 
the site of the old house that had once belonged to his famous 
ancestor, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded 
for treason, by order of the Parliament, in the reign of 
Charles I. Sir Thomas Wentworth, second Baronet, allied by 
marriage to the Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland, and to Holles, 
Earl of Clare, entered the House of Commons in 1620, as 
member for Yorkshire ; assumed a leading part, with Hampden 
and others, in the legal and constitutional for 
English political liberties, refusing to pay the tax called 
“ship-money ” and going to prison for that cause; but soon, 
from motives of personal ambition, deserted his party and 
betrayed his country, became the instrument and agent of 


struggle 


arbitrary royal power, accepted a peerage, obtained the 
government of half England as “ Lord President of the 


North,” was rewarded with great estates, and in 1640 was 
created Earl of Strafford and appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, where his oppressive and extortionate rule provoked 
the most terrible of Irish rebellions, and he ther conspired 
with King Charles to bring an Irish army over to England to 
destroy our Parliament and our ancient freedom, and to estab- 
lish a despotic tyranny. For these crimes, by a just and 
righteous sentence, which the King himself was obliged to 
sign, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was beheaded on Tower 
Hill in 1641; but his masterful will and great practical ability 
have fascinated the imagination of some historical writers 
and sentimental biographers, and his portrait, by Vandyck, 


still at Wentworth Woodhouse, esteemed one of the finest 
works of that painter, is often regarded as that of a 
hero. ‘The two ancient families of Wentworth and Fitz- 


william were of importance in Yorkshire from the time of 
Henry IITD., and, these having intermarried, the Wentworth 
estates, which had been restored after the attainder of Straf- 
ford, and had been enjoyed by the firstand second Marquises of 
Rockingham—the former being twice Prime Minister in George 


the Third’s reign—passed to Earl Fitzwilliam. Charles 
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Wentworth, third Baron Rockingham and first Marquis, was 
the friend and patron of Edmund Burke. The fourth Earl 
Fitzwilliam, who inherited the Wentworth property from his 
mother, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at a most 
critical period in Irish history before the Union, and was 
recalled, by a fatal intrigue, to prevent the execution of 
intended measures of Liberal policy, the consequence of 
which act was the Irish 1798. The present 
Earl, sixth peer of this title, was born in 1815, isa Knight of 
the Garter, and Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of York- 
His park at Wentworth Woodhouse is a beantiful place 
of lawns and woods, with a large sheet of water : 
with a front 600 ft. long and a 


rebellion of 


shire. 
the house. 
central portico, contains 
grand and valuable pictures. 
Here the Prince of Wales was entertained as a guest, upon 


the occasion of his opening the Rotherham new public park 
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on Thursday, June 25, of which there will be some further 
notice. 

The acquisition of this great boon to a populous industrial 
town is mainly due to the efforts of the Mayor, Alderman 
George Neill, Mr. W. L. the General 
Purposes and Parks Committee of the ‘Town Council, and Mr. 
Hf. Hf. Hickmott, the ‘'own Clerk. 
Clifton Estate, was a public park of twenty- 
two acres, excellent in respect of situation, beanty of arrange- 


B. Hirst. Chairman of 


Before the purchase of 
indeed, there 
ment, and artistic cultivation. Besides this, in celebration of 
the Jubilee of her Majesty's reign, arecreation ground of ten aeres 
Clifton Park, on 


five minutes’ walk of the centre of 


was purchased and laid out at Masborough. 
the Doncaster road within 
Rotherham, is fifty-four acres of delightful pleasure-ground, 
of noble 


chestnut, sycamore, and others, besides clumps of yew and 


with avenues forest-trees, beech, oak, elm, horse- 


holly, and searlet-flowering thorns, all fully grown. It con- 
stone, built in 1785 by Mr. Joshua 
whose 


tains a mansion-house of 
Walker, and bought by the late Mr. William Owen, 
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autocracy 
fascinate, the most 
cribbed and confined by 
wire, and great war or great 
out, the autocrat almost invisible 
to the British public. ‘The man in the street, it is probable, 
could not tell you the name of the present Viceroy. ‘Then, 
again, to say nothing of the strain on the constitution, on the 
there is the flat,almost shabby, 
ending to the brilliant drama—a step in the Peerage, and a 
subordinate position in the political world at home. Our wits 
have often jested at the deplorable change undergone by 
London's Lord Mayor on vacating the civic chair—to-day rejoic- 
ing in all the pomp and circumstance of official dignity, 
to-morrow a plain London citizen: but what is this to the 
revolution experienced by a retired Indian Viceroy ? 

Lord Mayo arrived at Calcutta on Jan. 12, 1869. His 
premature death took place on Feb. 8, 1872. In the three 
intervening years he refuted most successfully the unfavour- 
able predictions of his assailants. By his singular intellectual 
largeness, and by the moral force of his character, he contrived 
to attach to himself the feudatory princes of India in an 
unprecedented manner. He was not less successful in securing 
the love and confidence of the Indian peoples. As an adminis- 
trator he was singularly efficient. Both his home and foreign 
policy will bear the test of the sharpest scrutiny. He settled 
the external relations of the empire on a peaceful basis. He 
reorganised the finances, and where he found a chronic 
deficit he left a firmly established surplus. Economy and 
efficiency—a combination which we hear so often on the 
lips of our Governors—was with Lord Mayo an inflexible 
principle. In his internal administration his one steady 
aim was to decentralise and yet consolidate. It might seem 
that a system of decentralisation is irreconcilable with 
a system of consolidation, but not so from Lord Mayo's 
point of view; for, while providing for provincial initiative 
and provincial responsibility, he was careful to maintain 
a strong and firm central control. “He felt,” says his 
biographer, “that the problem of problems in India is to 
bind together the provinces in a true and not a fictitious 
unity; not indeed as homogeneous portions of a nation, 
but as integral parts of an empire.” 

Early in 1872, Lord Mayo left Calcutta on his cold-weather 
tour. His purpose was first to visit Burmah, next to call at the 
Andamans on the return passage across the Bay of Bengal, 
and then to inspect the Province of Orissa. After completing 
his work in Burmah, he cast anchor off Hopetown, in the 
Andamans—an Indian convict settlement—and landed there 
Business details were attended to, and then Lord 
Mount Harriet, to the view of the 
sunset across the Indian Ocean. On his way back, though 
he was carefully guarded, a convict, who lay hidden 
behind a heap of stones, contrived to fling himself on the 
unfortunate Viceroy, and stab him in the back. It was 
a mortal wound, and Lord Mayo died before his attendants 
could get him on board the frigate which had conveyed 
him thither. “The passionate outburst of grief and wrath 
which then shook India, the slow military pomp of the slain 
Viceroy’s re-entry into his capital, the uncontrollable fits of 
weeping in the chamber where he lay in state, the long voyage 
of the mourning ship, and the solemn ceremonial with which 
Ireland received home her dead son—all these were fitting at 
the time, and are past.” 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
sation of Archbishop Tait’s Life has brought ont a 
one of which is given by the Guardian. 
me appointed the present Bishop of Lincoln 
op Tait, horrified 
letter of urgent 


encourage a 


Tne pnb) 
good man} 
When Mr. Gladst 
to the chair of Pastoral Theology, Archbis! 
at the of a Ritualist, wrote a 
remonst . Mr. Gladstone’s reply did not 
attempt. 


stories, 


repetition of the 
Tl leading Church paper speaks of the Archbishop with 
great frankness. It describes him as “aduil, and a very dull, 
preacher, especially when ‘confined to the paper.’... It is 
impossible for any instructed critic to say that he was in any 
He was a devout believer 
backbone.” Justice 


} 


intelligible sense a Churchman. 
in Establishment and an Erastian to the 
is done to the Archbishop's physical and moral courage and 
his deep and consistent piety. 

In his sermon at the opening of the Scotch General 
Assembly, which has been published, A. K. H. B., the well- 
known essayist, thus addressed his brethren : “ Do you remem- 
ber the sentence in which good Archbishop Tait spoke of 
his wife and himself ? yment of ample means 
We read the words quietly said. And if the Primate 
bered how much better off he was than most. he did not say 

Other truths come into our quiet life (if it be a quiet 


one,” 


t/ways inthe enj 
reme 


but here is the great 

I have the best authority for saying that steps are being 
taken to preparea new Hymnbook for the evangelical section 
of the Church of England, and that the project meets with 


the approval of some leading members of the party. 


Forrest’s appointment to the Deanery of Worcester 

op Perowne a congenial colleague, and makes the 
Knox-Little almost 
But Dr. Forrest is much 
when he came to 


¥; 


see distinctly evangelical—Canon being 
the only prominent High Churchman. 


nearer the High Church party than 


LATE O'GORMAN MAHON, M.P. 
The death of this fine specimen of the old Irish country gentry, 
bearing one of the ancient courtesy titles, now very rare, 
traditionally ascribed to direct representatives of the romantic 


THE LATE O’GORMAN MAHON, 

chieftainship of Irish or Scottish clans, was noticed last week, 
duly appreciating his characteristic personal qualities. Colonel 
James Patrick O'Gorman Mahon, born in 1802, was son of Mr. 
Patrick Mahon and of Barbara, daughter and heiress of “The 
O'Gorman,” whose lineage dates—if its date be not lost in remote 
antiquity—from the Celtic aristocracy of Ireland long before the 
Norman invasion. He was educated at Trinity College, University 
of Dublin, took his M.A. degree, and was called to the Bar, 
resided at Mahonburgh, in county Clare, married Miss O’Brien, 
of Dublin, was a militia officer, and in 1830 was elected M.P. 
for the county. but represented Ennis from 1847 to 1852, was 
again chosen for Clare in 1879, and since 1886 has sat for 
Carlow. The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs, T. 
Russell and Sons, London. 


as a free lending library for the clergy of the Archdeaconry. 
They are not exclusively theological: there is a large propor- 
tion of works of history, poetry, biography, and other subjects. 
The books have been housed, by permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, in one of their large rooms in Carlisle formerly used as 
aschoolroom. Would it not be better to connect these clerical 
libraries (which are very much required) with the cathedrals 
of dioceses ? 

The late Mr. F. Calvert, Q.C., brother of Sir Harry Verney, 
was so earnest a supporter of Church schools that after Mr. 
Forster's Education Bill of 1870 he separated himself from the 
Liberal Party. His last public act was to go down from London 
to vote at the late election in North Bucks. He regarded this 
as a solemn public duty ; but he was very unfit for the exertion, 
and died a few days after. The incident, in all the circum- 
stances, was a very pathetic one. 

Lord Randolph Churchill's first letter tothe Daily Graphic 
on his Mashonaland trip takes us only as faras Madeira, but it 
is interesting as indicating that there were reasons for his 
journey other than the guineas of a bountiful newspaper. 
rhe politics of the hour, he tells us, have no attractions for 
him, and the principal measure of the Government he dislikes 
intensely. Then heis a shareholder in the Chartered Company, 
and has a great belief in the resources of South Africa. “and 
I thought,” he concludes, “that the day might not be distant 
when it might be useful and beneficial that a member of 
Parliament might be able to offer to the House of Commons 
opinions and arguments based upon personal inspection and 
actual experience of these localities.” 
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UNMUSICAL ENGLAND. 
BY THE REV. H. R. WAWEIS, M.A. 

It is my painful duty to reiterate from time to time, more 
in sorrow than in anger, the unpopular truth—which, I think, 
I was the first to formulate in “ Music and Morals ’—that “the 
English are not a musical people.” So far from the question 
being threshed out, it is as hotly argued as ever on both sides 
as soon as the ball is set rolling. ‘To start it now may be pre- 
mature. It may be said to belong to the “ big gooseberry” and 
the “domestic servant grievance” season. But no matter: I 
am not going to bring any heavy artillery to bear, and nothing 
likely to weary the reader. I have observed that modern 
naval warfare consists in swiftly putting in a shot or igniting 
an explosive here and there and running away. The great 
thing is to ran away before you get blown up yourself. I am 
just going to light a few explosives and decamp. These 
explosives are facts. When sentiment has exhaled itself, when 
pride or prejudice have had their say, facts remain, and so it is 
with reference to the musical character of our great people. 
I gave some offence the other day by saying that so long 
as we English chose to go into dinner to the sound of a gong 
we could not be called a musical people. The vendors of 
dinner-gongs, I am told, began to tremble. They are in no 
danger; our people will “gong on.” ‘They even regard my 
accusation as a vexatious or nonsensical piece of penny-a- 
lining ; they can’t even see or hear that a gong is so discordant 
a thing as to be agony to a musical organisation. The gong 
vendors need not fear. There are not musicians enough in 
London, let alone the provinces, to create a public opinion 
against the use of Chinese dinner-gongs. The few that hear 
and feel suffer in silence. Well, let the gong glide. 

I come to the street piano. I was at Brighton the other 
day for my health; but, for my sins, a vile loud piano began 
grinding in the busy street outside. It was atrociously fiat, 
and discordant to a degree. Happy tourists came to their 
lodging-house windows and smiled approvingly, a little group 
gathered round the infernal machine, and some even competed 
for the privilege of turning the handle. ‘The hardened 
fiend whose business it was to conduct this, to me, musical 
torture had, of course, been long insensible to the pain he 
inflicted on all those (few in number, apparently) blessed or 
cursed with a musical ear. I, too, sat at the open window. 
I saw the people give him coppers. There was no redress. 
There was no public opinion ; I should have hooted if I 
had protested or even asked them to move on, and so this vile 
outrage on music went through to the bitter end of the purga- 
torial piano barrel. 

Well, let the bands and the organs glide. My dear, proud, 
musical people, you do not show to advantage in the streets— 
let me get you under cover. I won't dwell now upon what goes 
on at musical “ At homes’”—where our musical critical faculty 
exhibits itself, as Matt Arnold used to say, in all its “ capti- 
vating nudity.” I won’t remind my readers how any pretty 
girl with a voice like a peacock and a radically defective ear 
will command the silence and win the applause of a room full 
of averagely cultured people, who cannot be got to cease talk- 
ing two minutes for any pianist in the world. But I will 
speak of what goes on at select places when people come 
together to listen to select performances. 

I was the other day at a great concert given by a great 
violinist at St. James's Hall. The violinist was applanded— 
people came there for that purpose. An exquisite song of 
Schumann's was exquisitely sung, but created no effect. 
Another song of no special merit was poorly sung, but the 
singer had a high, a very high (I wish it had been an impossibly 
high) note, which she sported at the end with a regular squeal 
like a pig ix catremis. She was encored rapturously. Voila! 

Good people. you know no better; but do not call your- 
selves musical. 

I was at Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” also at St. James's Hall. 
If there is one thing the English hear more often than 
another it is Rossini’s * Stabat Mater.” They may be supposed 
to know it by this time, if they know anything. If there is 
one favourite piece, it is the “Cujus animam” (I have heard 
it on the street organs ; it has also been turned into a waltz !). 
At the close of “ Cujus animam” there is an exquisite phrase 
or two—just a few bars, which, in the ears of musicians who 
appreciate the Italian school, is worth the whole song. With 
the singer’s last note on that special occasion (and I appeal to 
concert-goers whether the practice is not frequent) down came 
the applause, and that exquisitely harmonious close was com- 
pletely drowned! Dear people, you knew no_ better—the 
singing man had done, and you did not care for the finishing 
off—good !—but do not call yourselves musical. 

I attended a Monday Pop. It was in the palmy days of 
Joachim and Madame Schumann. Sims Reeves was announced. 
Maud was going to come into the garden again that night. 
I sat rather low down, behind two respectably dressed men— 
one had evidently brought the other “to hear Sims Reeves.” 
Madame Schumann was playing her husband’s sublime piano- 
forte quartet. The friend listened respectfully at first, but 
at last he whispered to his companion— 

“ Why don’t he come on?” 

“Who?” 

“ Why. Sims Reeves.’ 

“Oh, wait a bit!” 

So he waited. The second movement began ; 

“T say, why are they allowed to go on all this time? 

“ Well, I don’t quite know ; wait a bit.” 

Close, amid some applause—in which our friends do not 
join heartily. 

Then follows a violoncello sonata by Piatti and Madame 
Schumann. 

“ Where ’s Reeves? 

“Oh, he ain’t quite ready ; so they ‘ve sent these two on to 
make a noise—keep it up, you know—till Reeves comes. They 
ain’t of no account, you know: wait a bit!” 

So at last Sims Reeves comes on, and is received with salvoes 
in which our friends join heartily. It was a night when Reeves 
saved himself—opened his mouth—phrased perfectly. But 
evidently there was not enough for our friends’ money. One 
or two chest notes at the end, and all was over! Blank dis- 
appointment—yea, die*=sroval ! 

“Well, that’s w jolly sell! Comeon! I wish we'd 
to the Hoxf<.d!” And off they went. 

Now these men are merely representative of another 
vast section of our musical people. No; you can tap society 

almost any-level, and while everywhere you will find a 
minority—a growing one, I hope—who are willing to pay for 
and to listen to good music, and have some idea of the differ- 
ence between good and bad music, you will not find the 
upper ten or the middle class or the mass of the people 
instinctively musical, or generally appreciative of anything 
except what is banal in sentiment or bacchanalian in tone. 

Art and Music, say what we will, are exotics. They are 
the luxuries, not the necessaries, of English life, got from 
abroad like Paris bonnets. Our popular applications of both 
are deplorable. ‘The art of our streets is atrocious—so is the 
music of our music-halls. What shall we say when national 
art culminates in the Dragon at Temple Bar, and national 
music in the “ Bogic Man”? 
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MODEL LODGING-HOUSE. 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


In Mr. Charles Booth’s book on “Labour and Life of the 
People "—a work so comprehensive, so careful, so trustworthy, 
that it cannot be justly praised without seeming exaggeration— 
there is one chapter of singular importance. This is the fourtl 
chapter of the second volume, which treats of * Blocks of 
Model Dwellings.” 

Here many lessons may be found in the compass of a few 
pages—disagreeable lessons, for the most part, but no more to 
be neglected by the wise than the common laws of nature. We 
know how many there are who cultivate respect for them- 
selves by preaching that the horrors of the slums are arbitrary 
afflictions, imposed upon the poor by murderously rapacious 
landlordism. If this part of Southwark or that section of the 
East of London is squalid, foetid, totally unfit for human habit- 
ation, it is because of thecruel indifference of the house-owners, 
who should be dispossessed for their heartlessness. Of course it 
has been perfectly well known all along that the ruin and 
foulness of the slums are the work of their inhabitants. 
Until humanity passes intoa far higher stage of civilisation 
than it has attained to at present there must be a large 
number of the brutal and the vile in a population of five 
millions ; and as the vileness and the brutality drain into 
congenial association here and there, so we have the slums and 
their inevitable abominations. I remember saying years ago 
that if Belgrave Square were parcelled out for the accommod- 
ation of the inhabitants of Mint Street or Seven Dials, in two 
years every house in the square would be ruined and reek with 


THE 


filth. ‘The experiment could not be tried with Belgrave 
Square, but it has been tried in the model lodging-houses 
quite sufficiently, and the result is told in Mr. Booth’s book 


on the authority of Miss Octavia Hill, who knows all about it. 

Here we learn that there are block-buildings where all is 
decent, clean, quiet, and well ordered. sut they are in that 
condition ause their inhabitants belong to the better class 
of working-people, from whose homes cleanliness and decency 
were never absent. But “what life in blocks is to the less 
self-controlled no words of mine can describe,” says Miss Hill. 
When only afew of* the undisciplined ” obtain admission to a 
block-building the consequenceis soon seen. Regulations are of 
no avail whatever. Neither public inspection nor resident 
superintendence avail against the natural inclinations of the 
“ undisciplined.” “ Often with a very fair show tothe outsider” 
(Miss Hill prints these words in italic letters) “ the block 
becomes a sort of pandemonium.” After describing “ the swift 
degradation to children belonging to tidy families,” and the 
terrorism which the brutal incursionists spread throughout 
the building, Miss Hill goes on to tell of “the abuse of every 
appliance provided by the benevolent or speculative. Sinks 
and drains are stopped ; yards provided for exercise must be 
closed because of misbehaviour ; 


boys bathe in drinking-water 
cisterns ; washhouses on staircases—or the staircases them- 
selves—become the nightly haunt of the the yell of 
the drunkard echoes through the hollow passages ” 


bec 


vicious ; 
; et cetera, 
‘Thus we see how slums are made in most cases, and learn 
now it is that many of the poor pay heavy rents for leave to 
live in loathsome dwellings. The loathsomeness is of their 
own providing, even against all that kindly thought can do 
for its prevention ; and who should pay for the destruction of 
property except those whe wantonly damage it? I think, too, 
we should learn that benevolence would be more profitably 
apportioned if it were withdrawn a little from the undisciplined, 
indisciplinable, incurably wasteful creatures here described, 
and bestowed in greater measure on their betters who are not 
poor. But here, it there are difficulties which 
were unanticipated when the block-dwellings system was first 
resorted to; for it turus out that “room for room, the block- 
dwellings are not at all invariably cheaper than those in smal] 
houses.” For that reason, * even the dwellings of the Peabody 
trustees, where the gross rental is but 5 per cent. on the 
capital invested, serve for the most part to accommodate 
those who are fairly well off.” The consequence is that, 
“with a few exceptions, it is only in the worst blocks that 
the poor are accommodated.” Now, that fact—which of course 
strengthens the inveterate dislike of the English poor to model 
lodging-houses of all descriptions—has a very serious bearing. 
Unless the poor can be more decently as well as more 
cheaply sheltered in block-dwellings, how are they to be 
better housed in overcrowded London? How, when every year 
whole streets of small houses are demolished for ‘ improve- 
ments”? There is no answer to the question here. Yet 


less seems, 


Miss Hill, who has herself lived in “model” buildings, 
is persuaded that the preference for “a little home of 
one’s own” should be cherished as more than a mere 
sentimentalism. Sentimental the preference may be; but it 


‘the extreme difficulty, not to say 
block-home that stamp of 
homes take from the life of 


is substantially justified by 
impossibility, of giving to a 
individuality which most other 
the family that dwells in it”; and, besides, there is the sordid 
ugliness of these block-buildings. But observation and expe- 
rience have taught Miss Octavia Hill that there is more in the 
matter than that. She has discovered that for many of 
the poor—for all, indeed, who have no great strength of 
character, or who are but feebly established by moral and 
educational influences—life in a block-building is positively 
and alarmingly degrading. “'There is more decency in many 
a tay little cottage in Southwark, shabby as it may be, more 
fa:nily life in many a one room let toa family, than in many 
a popalous block. People become brutal in large numbers 
who are gentle when they are in smaller groups and know one 
another.”. Much to the same effect, and all written with an 
earnestness that reaches to anxiety and even to alarm, may be 
found in Mr. Booth’s book : the conclusion being that it, is of 
enormous importance to keep a large number of small houses 
“for the better training of the rowdy and the protection of the 
quiet and gentle.” Well-meaning landlords are “implored to 
pause before they clear away small houses and erect blocks with 
any idea of benefiting the poorer class of people.” 
There is not a word of this that runs counter to any reason- 
it will be a deep disappointment, and it 
Block-dwellings of various kinds are 
being built in all directions; and as the small houses in 
crowded neighbourhoods are cleared away ata great rate the 
have a daily narrowing choice of harbourage. To these 


able expectation, but yet 
exposes a great difficulty. 


poor 


barracks they must go, many of them, whatever their pre- 
ferences, or their conviction that home -is impossible in 
such abodes. Now, it is not beyond imagination that 
they would have been all the better for no change ; as, indeed, 


; ‘rsons” averred they would be. And had 
the housing-of-the- - poor difficulty would not 
‘insuperable. The sinking of afew millions 

(after the manner of the London County 
Council, which has just sunk a hundred thousand pounds 
irretrievably in that way), and a corresponding adoption of 
Socialis principles for the benefit of certain of the population, 
would have done the business. But if it turns out that the 
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more the poor are forced to live in these homeless dwellings 


the less likely are they to rise from degradation—the more likely, 
indeed, to sink into corruption—w hat is the remedy then ? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 
rain from suchan old 





FrebD Taomreos (Derby). We are very pleased to hear ¢ 
and valued contribut« The problem is a very good one, and shall certainly 
appear 

W R Bi Plymouth If Black play,in answer to your second solution, K to K 6th 
we fail uv see mate In two more moves, 

R H L (Norwich).—We are sorry your efforts have been so strenuous and yet 
unavailing. If, in answer to 1. R to K R 7th, Black reply with K to K B5Sth, 
wher $s there a mate next move? 

E E i.—lIf, in No, 2462, after 1. B to B sq, the reply is Q takes B, how then do 
you proceed ? 

CARSLAKE W Woop (Plymouth).—Will you look at the effects of 1. Q to Kt sq 
and 1. Qto B6th? We shall be glad to have the problem ina corrected form, 


J Browy.—Your solution is quite correct and an exhaustive one, but the main line 


of play is sufficient 
~We had so many solutions to examine that we gave you 
The proper defence to your move is 


SHADrORTH (Has tings). 
a move intended to reply to somebody else. 
Pt )R 6th. 

C It (Bakewell).—The 
under peculiar circumstances, 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to K 2nd K to Q 4th 
2.Q to B 7th (ch) K to B 3rd or to K 4th 
3. Kt or P mates. 
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No. 2464 
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YH, 
Wléébé«éA 
WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON, 


The following was the concluding game in the tournament for the 
championship of the City of London Chess Club. 
(King’s Gambit Declined.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Moriau) (Mr. Loman) (Mr. Moriau) (Mr. Loman) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | A fine sacrifice, which determines the 
2. P to K B 4th B to B 4th | result in Black's favour 





3. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 3rd 24. Q takes Kt. 

4. BtoB ith KttoK B3rd_ | We doubt if this is the best reply. 

5. P to Q 3rd Kt to B 3rd T ) sting, and we th wk 
"PtoQ B: 3rd 3to K Kt 5th one far better hy 
.PtoK R 3rd ___ B takes Kt roo np in 

8° Q takes B Q to K 2nd on hala 

9. P to B Sth Kt toQ R 4th 








to Kt 5th (ch) P to B 3rd : BiB toe Bd ty 
> > tl > OK | tukes Q, Rta s Casties t takes » 
11. Bto R 4th P to » Kt 4th l it takes P, Rtakes P; Ktto B 3rd, &c 
12. B to B 2nd Kt to Kt 2nd Ke O k P 
13. PtoK Kt4th Castles (Q R) st. aT 0 ta + 
14. P to Kt 4th 3 to Kt 3rd aa dent: dir zt = x eth 
5. P to Q R 4th P to Q 4th <6. NCO Ie om At to KR 6th 
B.P ONS se 27. Q takes P (ch) R to B 2nd 

A nicely calculated move, that greatly | 98, Q to K 6th Kt takes B (ch) 
damages Whit = > ees KI | 29. R takes Kt Q to Kt 6th (ch) 
16. P takes Kt P > takes K P etter than taking the ne 
17.0 P takes Pp P takes P Better than taking the R at on 

. ob K 3rd O te B ond | 30. R to B 2nd R takes R 
9 > to R mh ¢ to B én 131.QtoQ5th(ch) K to R 3rd 
19. R to R 6th | 32. P to B 6th P takes P 

Up to this point the game has been P takes P R to Kt 1 
wellc mtested = the pos — ~ most | 34. K to K 2nd R to B 6tt 
intere Le but us seems o ¢ loss > . > . 
Of tien ak the evisiesh moment of. th 5. Kt to B 3rd R to B 7th (ch) 
battle. White might now have castled | Kt to Q 2nd R to B 6th 
with safety. | 37. Kt to B 3rd K RtoQ Bsq 
19. Kt to Q 3rd | 38. P to B 7th 
20. B takes B P takes B | White makesa gallant struggle, but of 
21. Kt to Q 2nd _ avail. The game is lost. 

Had White now checked and ex- : Q to B 5th 
changed Rooks, he might still have 39. P to K R 4th t to K 6th (ch) 
castled his K R'with a safe position. 0. K to Q sq {to R 6th 
21. K to Kt 2nd #1. K to K 2nd R to B 7th (ch) 
22. R to Rsq R to Q Bsq 12. Kt to Q 2nd Q to Kt 5th (ch) 
23. P to Kt 5th Kt to R 4th 1 White resigns. 


CORRESPON DENCE, 
ARLINGTON CHESS CLUB 


CHESS BY 


Game played between the and the 


DUNDEE CHESS CLUB. 
(Evans Gambit.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Arlington). (Dundee). (Arlington) (Dundee) 
. P to K 4th P to K 4th | 14. Btakes P(ch) RB takes B 














2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 15. Q takes Kt 

3. B to B 4th $to B 4th In the books the positions at this 
4. P toQ Kt 4th B takes P stage are d s equa In our 
5. P to Q B 3rd BtoQ R 4th pini Black has as elit } here, 
6. Casth Kt to B 3rd 15. Q to K B 3rd 

7. P to Q 4th Castles 16. Q to K 3rd B to K 3rd 

8, Kt takes P Kt takes P 17. R to Q Kt sq R takes R 

9. B to Q R 3rd | Instead of tl * Bl ack n ed 
This fo f the Evans Gambnt leads | tro K Bsa; bu t s 
toaratherd lland uninteresting came ent to alter he ult ¢ t 
a what infrequent 'f uture in this] 18, = uke sk 
oprae 19. R to Kt 8th (ch) 

9, P to Q 3rd 20. R to Kt 7th 

10, Kt takes Kt P takes Kt . R takes Q B P Rt sq 

11.Q toQ R 4th , takes Q BP 22.Q toQ B 3rd Ow ki 8th (ch) 
12. Kt takes B Kt takes Kt 23. B to Q B sq Q w Q Bi7th 
13.4 takes QB P K to Q Kt sq I Drawn Game. 
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innot under- 





JOTTINGS. 


WILSON. 


SCIENCE 

BY DR. ANDREW 

Most of my readers, I presume, relish “the fragrant banana” 
as an extremely delicate fruit. I have recently come across 
some details of the banana industry which are, in their way, 
interesting. It seems this industry began only so recently as 
1883. At first the fruit, which grows luxuriantly in the 
tropics of America and farther south, was employed to fatten 
pigs ; the bananas themselves being planted in coffee planta- 
tions to shelter the coffee-plants from the winds. Now the 
banana is cultivated for its sweet sake alone, and a very large 
and increasing trade has grown up in this esculent. ‘The 
plant, it seems, demands a wet soil, and one which, moreover, 
contains a fair amount of decomposing vegetable matter. ‘The 
plants mature at the en@ of nine months, and after that 
period the fruit can be gathered every week in the year, if 
the plantation has been carefully conserved. ‘This speaks 
volumes for the productiveness of the species. The tree 


at the age of nine months is said to average eight or ten 
feet in height and about thirty-six inches in girth. Where the 
branches spring from the stem, the fruit hangs in “ hands,” each 


“hand” containing from six to twelve bananas. Botanically, 
of course, the banana is a relative of the palms and lilies, 
The real stem is underground, and what we should popularly 
call the stem, which rises into the air, is a spurious structure 
formed of the united leaf-stalks. If it is curious to reflect on 
the vagaries of fashion, it is equally curious to know of the 
vicissitudes of commerce ; and the banana industry illustrates 
a phase of things which, in its sudden growth and large 
development, is almost without a parallel, I should say, in the 
history of Covent Garden and allied marts, 


A recent account of a big captnre of mullet is worth 
recording here. At Land's End, last March, 12,000 grey mullet 
were taken in a seine-net at Whitsand Bay. The fishes 
were of big size, one measuring 2 ft. long, and weighing 
6 lb. 10 oz. Later on in the month, off the Lizard, one 
mackerel-driver took 48,000 mackerel. ‘This is the biggest 
catch ever heard of in Cornwall, I believe: and March, Mr, 
Cornish of Penzance tell us, is not a month distinguished for 


successful ventures. ‘The harvest of the sea isa precarious and 
changeful thing, no doubt, but that it has its exceptional 
garnerings, novody can deny 


The souring of milk during thuncerstorms is, of course, an 
accepted fact by the laity, and especially by those who have to 


do with dairy management. An old friend of mine, who held 
peculiar views regarding what he called “the effects of 
electricity in the air,’ used to remark that thunder both 


soured the temper and the milk. Various explanations have 
been given of this familiar phenomenon. It has been alleged 
that the ozone which is generated during electrical discharges 
coagulates or clots the milk by oxidising it, and by producing 
lactic acid. When free oxygen itself is brought in contact 
with milk, some observers declare it produces this acid, and, 
of course, coagulates the casein (the nitrogenous constituent 
of the milk) and spoils it. Ozone, by the way, is what chemists 
callan “allotropic” form of oxygenitself. People talk learnedly 
about getting ozone at the without in the least degree 
knowing what ozone is. It is Nature’s own disinfectant, 
found only in the purest of air, and exercising, no doubt, a 
beneficial and stimulating effect (in small doses) upon the 
animal constitution. Ozone, as we have seen, is present during 
thunderstorms, because it is produced by the action of 
tricity on the oxygen of the air: hence it becomes of interest 
to know what experiment has done in the way of discovering 
how thunderstorms affect milk, and whether the otherwise 
vivifying ozone, which we pay long bills at seaside hotels to 
inhale by way of sweetening our may contrariwise 
be credited with souring the product of the dairy, 


seaside 


elec- 


existence, 


Mr. ‘Treadwell, of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., has recently published the fruits of his experimental 
research in this direction. It that a Mr. Iles, of 
Baltimore, subjected milk to the action of the ozone which he 
had produced by the discharge of an electric spark in oxygen, 
and obtained thereby a rapid spoiling of the fluid, Mr. 
Treadwell used two and sometimes three bottles in his experi- 
ments: one for the actual experiment on the milk, and one 
with milk left untouched as a central or test bottle; while 
the third bottle, when used, contained milk and oxygen. When 
milk was treated with ozone or with pure oxygen, it soured 
alittle. The-.rate of spoiling was simply little faster than 
that at which the ordinary untouched milk, under the same 
conditions, went to the bad. The latter coagulated in thirty- 
six hours, while the experimentally heated fluid clotted “ only 
an hour or two earlier.” This result, naturally, disagreed with 
that obtained by Mr. Iles, and Mr. Treadwell tells us it was 
very constantly produced. So, no difference could be 
noted between the spoiling of milk treated with oxygen and 
that treated with ozone. What did occur was merely a slight 
quickening of the period of spoiling. 


seems 


also, 


sterilising the milk—that is 
to the 


A test experiment was that of 
to say, it was freed from all latent or inherent 
presence of which omnipresent particles, of course, it is only 
natural to suppose much of the spoliation of our foods is 
due. Now,if milk is soured by mere chemical action on the 
part of ozone or its paternal oxygen, it is clear the fact of 
ridding the milk of its germs would be perfectly immaterial 
to the work of either agent; whereas, if the coagulation 
depended on germ-life, no spoiling could occur in the sterilised 
fluid. Mr. Treadwell, as a result, found that on sterilised milk 
neither oxygen nor ozone had any appreciable effect. ‘The milk 
kept sweet for over two months without a sign of sourness, 
The conclusion to which we are led by these researches is that 
the souring is due not toa purely chemical action, but to the 
inflnence of germ-life. Once again our microscopic enemies 
come to the front as the agents which cause food-decay. It 
is pointed out that the bacteria (or germs) which live in milk 
belong to the “ wrobic ” in other they are oxygen- 
feeders, and the setting free (by the thunderstorm) of oxygen 
or ozone would therefore, it is to be supposed, act as a natural 
stimulant to their powers of propagation, and thus ensure the 
rapidity of the work of souring. ‘This view is, perhaps, 


germs, 


set ; words, 


enhanced in the matter of acceptation by the fact that when 
the weather is warm and close germ-growth proceeds apace. 
The practical results of these researches to the dairyman 


proper plan by way of preserving milk in warm 
it at a low temperature. Curiously 
enough, it is found that a slight electrical current (of less than 
three ampéres strength) seems to act in the way of preserving 
milk. Above this th the current decomposes it with an 
acid action at the pole, and a more feebly alkaliae 
action at the negative 


show that the 
weather is that of keeping 


streng 
positive 


pole. 


Lord Tennyson travelled from Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
to Haslemere. on June 19, accompanied by Lady ‘Tennyson and 
the Hon. Hallam Tennyson. The Poet Laureate will spend 
some time in his Surrey home. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


It is gracior 1 ki »f the Princess of Wales to initiate an 
Army ibscriy a& presentation to the heroine of 
Manipur ! rimwood. he is now only twenty-two, and 
the her h devotion that » displayed, 
pe ril and while shake n by 

erve hon ra commemor- 

ubseription ? 


them 


to bedtime 
intectious 
it will break out nex 
ponder their ways. Men do not 
} h domestic duties (like all 
portant, the worker ought to be dun: 
Even among the fairly wealthy 
who never have a real holiday 
” it is true, 
the domestics, 
hout a break In 
Deacon Tuppeney, for 
sued his pastor for 
marty? hee se his 
ept hen 
) top In to 
! fact that certain 
recent washerwomen’s 
explained that their wives 
had to mind the babies, the 
Although it was the 
rked terribly hard all the 
; ity for giving 
| rifice 
vork is never done”; but in thi 
know what fresh and extraordin- 
d by classes labourers ; and 
we may even see he difficult 
of wives, with picketing and 
lecting-boxes. 
hstanding the greater scarcity 
ied women appear to be far more 
ial affairs than they are here. 
clubs are to be found in nearly all the good-sized 
They are better managed than they have ever been here—in 
fact, they are really educational societies rather than mere 
clubs. Democratic unexclusiveness prevails, and so the social 
element is strong. Moreover, literature and eulture generally 
ire provided for among these ladies by discussions and essay- 


DOVER COLLEGE. 


(14th Century). The modern buildings 
consist of three boarding houses, a 
gymnasium, laboratory and workshop, 
class-rooms, and fives courts. ‘The 
boarding houses have been built with 
the most careful regard for the require- 
ments of health, and a peculiar feature 
of the arrangements is that each boy 
lias a separate bedroom. 


Dover College was founded to supply 
a sound education of a high order on 
moderate terms, and is open to boarders 
ind day boys. ‘The education given is 
of the highest character, and during 
the past year pupils have obtained 
ypen scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge, others obtained the fifth, 





seventh, and seventeenth places for 
Woolwich, while others again were 
successful in the “Sandhurst” and 
other public examinations. Great 
attention is given to modern require- 
ments; modern languages, natural 
science, music, drawing, and short- 
hand are taught with a thoroughness 
which a few years ago was quite 
unknown in any public school. There 
is a junior school, in which young 





writing, and sometimes by classes. Many of the so-called 
clubs only meet periodically (weekly or fortnightly) in the 
members’ own houses, each lady inviting the others in turn. 
Some have no subscription apart from this obligation to give 
hospitality on occasion. Orhers, however, hire club-rooms, 
and one, the Woman's Club of San Francisco. has a subscription 
of the imposing sum of five guineas a year. 
rhere are no fewer than one hundred and eight clubs in 
the General Federation of Women’ ubs, which held its annual 
meeting in May at Orange, y Jersey. About a hundrec 
delegates, mainly club presidents, attended ; nearly allof them 
were married women. Mrs. Edison, wife of the inventor, 
gave the delegates a reception and a luncheon. It is 
charming to hear how feminine prettiness and womanly wit 
irradiated the whole proceedings. ‘The floral “favours” pre- 
sented to the delegates were lilies-of-the-valley and butter- 
cups—white. thecolourof the federation ; and orange, that of the 
hostesses. Mrs. Edison had decorated her large and beautiful 
home with the same colours. Orange and white orchids hung 
from the ceilings; daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, white roses, 
white carnations and hydrangeas were intermixed with 
laburnum and yellow nasturtiums and roses on every mantel- 
l. The centrepiece of the table was a grea 
and a sphinx was embroidered w 
satin menu. ‘That ancient mystic figure 
Orange Woman's iub, the explan- 
the sphinx is the ine of our 
only as we have the heart of a lion in the breast of 
a woman—only as we unite strength and courage with beauty 
and womantlines ire we worthy of our age.” , 
The ladies’ toast-list at their luncheon was as _ fol- 
lows: “Our Guests.” “Sister Clubs,” “Absent Members,” 
‘Club Anniversary Meetings,” “Our Sisters without Clubs,” 
“The Other Half of Humanity.” “Our Daughters and Our 
Homes,” and “Our Hosts. No man was present, but Mr. 
Edison responded for his share in the last toast through a loud- 
speaking phonograph, One cannot help thinking that such 
circles as these clubs in reality are might be formed with 
wivantage in many English provincial towns and large villages ; 
tarting with the fundamental ideas of the kinship of women 
lof woman's sympathy with all her sex—and of the 
desirability of cultivating wider ideas in the mind than “ the 
three D’s—Dress, Domestics, and Diseases ””—which a satirist 
of our own sex has declared to form the sole subjects of our 
conversation when we are left to ourselves. 


The City Corporation have resolved that a bust of the late 
Sir R. N. Fowler, M.P., be executed in marble, at a cost not 


exceeding £250, to be placed in the Art Gallery at Guildhall. 


Presenting the annual budget of the London School Board 
on June 18, Sir Richard ‘Temple stvted that the estimated 
expenditure for IS91-2 was £1,069,674. He added that while 
the rateable value of the Metropolis had increased since 1886 
by 8 per cent., the expenditure of the Board had increased by 
3U per cent. 


boys are thoroughly grounded, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Dec. 6, 1889), with a codicil (dated April 22, 
1891), of Mr. Arthur Cobbett, late of Firfield, Weybridge, 
Surrey, who died on May 8, was proved on June 10 by Arthur 
Rathbone Cobbett and William Vines Hoit Cobbett, the sons, 
and Charles Harris Warren, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £104,000. The testator 
bequeaths an immediate legacy of £100, and all his linen, 
china, glass, wines, consumable stores, horses, carriages, and 
outdoor effects to his wife, Mrs. Betsy Cobbett; and there 
are one or two other specific bequests. ‘The remainder of his 
furniture, plate, and effects, and his leasehold residence, 
Firfield, he gives to his wife, for life; he also gives her an 
annuity of £1000. ‘There are legacies to his unmarried 
daughters and to servants, and contingent legacies to his two 
younger sons. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for all his children in equal shares, except- 
ing that the share of his son Arthur Rathbone is to be £5000 
less than the share of each of his other children, in conse- 
qnence of the provision already made for him. 

‘The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Lanarkshire, of the trust disposition and settlement (dated 
June 24, 1880), with two codicils (dated March 20, 15838, and 
Jan. 10, 1891), of Mr. Thomas Dunlop Findlay, merchant, of 
146, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, residing at Bonnington, Lanark, 
who died on April 80, granted to Robert Elmsall Findlay, the 
nephew, and Robert Findlay, Captain Neil Douglas Findlay, 
R.A., and George Douglas Findlay, the sens, the executors- 
nominate, was resealed in London on June 4, the value of the 
personal estate in England and Scotland amounting to upwards 
of £162,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 12, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
April 17 following), of Mrs. Mary Ann Dawson, late of 11, 
Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, who died on May 9%, was 
proved on June 6 by Benjamin Dawson, the acting executor, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £70,000. 
The testatrix appoints £3532 ‘lwo-and-Three-Quarter per Cent. 
Stock, upon trust, for Sarah Jane Craven, for life, and then 
for her daughter Edith Craven ; and £7064 of the same stock, 
upon trust, for Mrs. Hannah Mary Porritt, for life, and then 
for her children. She bequeaths £7000, upon trust, for her 
niece Ada Mary Hurst Moeller, for life, and then for her 
children ; £10,000, upon trust, for her niece Rosa Ann Apple- 
yard, for life, and then for her children ; £500 each to the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children (Marylebone 
Road), the Royal Hospital for Incurables (Putney Heath), the 
Children’s Hospital (Great Ormond Street), and the Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease (Queen’s Square) ; 
and other legacies. As to the residue of her estate, she gives 
one fifth each to Herbert Thomas Porritt, Frederick Porritt. 
and Benjamin Dawson; one fifth to the children of the late 
John Dawson ; and one fifth to the children of her said niece 
Rosa Ann Appleyard. 

The will (dated Jan. 16, 1888), with a codicil (dated 
April 11, 1890), of Mr. Charles Etty, formerly of the Island 


A large proportion of the boys who have distinguished 


themselves entered the College quite young. 


The College grounds are about four acres in extent, and there is besides a large cricket 
fhe annexed woodeut is a view of the principal buildings of Dover College—the ancient field at a short distance from the College, and the pupils have always been famous for 
buildings are the * Norman Hall” (A.D, 1130), the Chapel (13th Century), and the Gateway | their success in athletic games. It is one of the few public schools whose old boys 


keep up a club in London, and the 
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DOVER COLLEGE. 


*QOld Dovorians” have successfully 
maintained the good name of the 
College in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. 

The College has never suffered from 
any of the complaints which spring 
from insanitary conditions. Dover 
itself is one of the healthiest towns 
on the South Coast, and the College 
stands on rising ground in the 
environs. The climate of Dover is 
dry and tonic, and few places in 
England have so much sunshine and 
so little rain. The bathing at Dover 
is very good, both in the sea and the 
large swimming baths which have 
lately been erected. 

The staff of the College consists 
of highly qualified graduates of 
English and Continental Univer- 
sities. The Head Master is the Rev. 
William Bell, M.A.; the Honorary 
Secretary is E. W. Knocker, Esvq., 
Town Clerk of Dover; the Bursar is 
Major-General Eteson, from all of 
whom information with regard to 
the College can be obtained. 





55 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


FRYS 


Concentrated 


This choice Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin 


PURE 
COCO 


is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
LANCET.—* Pure, and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


drink, and 


“Have A Cup wiTH Me.’ 
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ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 

















USEFUL TO FIREMEN. LUMBAGO. UT) tis LYUHE % « va 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell-street From a Justice of the Peace. Uy Rn FZ OK ge By] > 
and Wilson-street, London, W.C., : Mw —_ a fortnight - a friend \S re 
Riedie Stile 2 » Engi. | 2¢vised me to try your Embrocation, . 4 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi and its effect has been magical,” 4 
neer, writes :— 
“ Aug. 27, 1890. FOOTBALL. 
“For many years past I have used Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- “Given entire satisfaction to all 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always who have used it.” 
with very satisfactory results. STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
“T have frequently advised firemen | » os Waites: © eae ‘ 
= From “ Victorina, The Strongest 
and others totry it, and know many Lady in the World.” 
instances of relief through its “Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
application. strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 
“ There are many like myself who | RUNNING. 


are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 


“ Draw attention to the benefit to 
ye derived from using Elliman’'s 


' 
| A Blackheath Harrier writes :— 

} 

| Embrocation after cross - country 
¥ 


Embrocation will save them much t { \ ; 
pain and inconvenience if they apply | ™@!2!ng In the winter months, y 
the remedy with promptitude. SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 34 | 
“An illustration: On Monday last From a Clergyman. Ds 
I got wet and had to travel home by “For many years I have used your Y4 


rail, On Tuesday I had rheumatism | Embrocation,” and found it most 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed | efficacious in preventing and curing 
my legs and feet with your Embro- | core throat from cold » 

cation, On Wednesday (to-day) I am ; 





well again, and the cost of the cure has CRAMP. 

been eightpence, as the bottle is not | ,, . : . ss . 
empty. This, therefore, is an in- | CHAS. 8. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, | 
expensive remedy.” 


“The coolies suffer much from 


carrying heavy loads long distances, 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY and they get cramp in the muscles, 
OF FRICTION. which, when well rubbed with your 


Mr. PETER GEO. WRIGHT, Heath Embrocation, is relieved at once, 


Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 


Maskellya, Ceylon, writes : | 


me UA 
- ee 





shire, writes:— “Jan. 7, 1890. | H, J, BURDEN, Esq. Peckham 
“On Novy. 8 last year I was taken Harriers’ Hon, Sec., writes : 
with a great pain and swelling in my “Used your Universal Embro- 


att Aion t » sata « Ak ean aiy. | cation for some time, and find it 
left foot in the night; it wa: ss pain invaluable for sprains and stiffness,” 
ful [ could not sleep, and in the 


morning I got downstairs on my ACCIDENT. NS : = : 
hands and knecs, so I had to sitina From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford Vy Ving \ S ~ ._) = wn 
3. “a e < ——a ya 


chair all day. On the Friday about | Music Hall, London, _— : ‘ “ ” 
7 o'clock my weekly paper came, the ‘ was recommended by my ; al % TONGUES IN TREES 
atteld ~ Gagne eer ecgig tors | friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation, 

Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your | and by using it for two days I was 
advertisement for the Universal | enabled to resume my duties.” 
Embrocation, and sent 14 mile for a | FOR AC H ES AN D PAI N S | 
small bottle. I commenced to give CYCLING. 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 

















From L, FABRELLAS, St, Sebastian, 
Spain. 

found relief. I rubbed it tentimes| «] ama member of a cycling club 5 

that evening,and four times in the | here, and can testify to the excellent E LLI MAN S U N IVE RSAL E M BROCATION . 

night. Saturday morning came: I | results to be obtained by using your 

could not go to market, so I set to | Universal Embrocation. 

work again with your Embrocation, 4 

and soon found that T eould walk. i Sera. ‘AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 

gave it a good rubbing every half-| From A BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 

hour until 5 o'clock, when I put my Romford. 


boots on and walked four miles, and | “TJ write to say that had it not 


have never felt 1t-since, and Tshall | should have remained a eripple up to ONE SHILLING AND THREE HALFPENCE. 


always Keep some in the house,” the present moment,” 


“And it I will have, or I will have none.” 1" 


MAPPIN & WEBB § Sits SUVER & PRINCE'S PLATE 
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Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, tn rich 
Morocco Case, lined Silk, rustic design, £3 15s. 


Sterling Silver Bowl and Spoon, Handsomely 
Six in Case, £5 15s, 


Chased and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 





Registered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 


d Pp . Li t an pd Case, Sterling Silver .. ss oul ul | Prince’s Plate.. ° ee os os * h ° Goods sent to the Country 
Illustrate rice 1s Ss Sugar Basin and Tongs es e oe 115 am %” .* * .* -- O10 6 on Approval. 


Cream Jug ee oe ee oe se 1 5 | . %” ee ee ee o OW G 
Post Free. 





Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow] and 


Two Solid Silver Eseallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, Two Solid Silver Muffineers, Mustard Pot, Sifter, beautifully Chased, Gilt inside, Registered Design. 
In Morocco Case, linea Silk and Velvet.. 24 5s. and Spoon, in best Morocco Case, £2 10s.; after Briot, in best Morocco Case, lined Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
£1 


One Shell and Knife, in Case oe - £2 bs. Prince's Plate, £1 5s. Silk and Velvet, £7. £1 lis. 6d. Solid Silver, £2 10s. 
- 


THE POULTRY, E.C. cues.) & 158 70162, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, *sx-7.2e2e° 











































































Java, sugar-plant 1 on May I8 at 13, Cottman 
~ € Kk Hu } v June 13 Phomas 
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Chi n's |} In ) o ies tor ves 
in | lf } yh V to his 

Mrs. Ja I ZAD eg i j Char s | und 
(ha os 

I (da March 19, | ) of Mrs, T . Carolin 
\\ | i | I Berks, h 1 ¢ 
\ . s ed by I I Valsh and Hugh 
On l nt 2 the ype ui estat 

1 | R dtr CHM) | f ( aths 
1 r 1 \ Walsh, f and 
} I iH por 

st, f iM J If f ife then f 
her dan tel ind numetl s pecuniary and specie legaci 
she " pueath £10 to the I National Life-Boat 
| tut 7 tild and kee » alife-boat to be called “The 
| sn hth to the Viear und il wardens of the 





\\ Lv ] to pplie 1 for the benefit 

| ye 1: £250 to the Vicar 

1 ¢ 1 vardens the par 1 of Weybridge, the income to 
ap} f the fit of the aged poor people of that parish 
tomb of the Walsh family; and 

pin rn vlass window in the 

irish church of Wargrave ! nory of her family and 


not place there in her lifetime. ‘The 
the said Lewis Paxton 


The will (4 1 Dee. 15, 1877). with a codicil (dated 

J OG ISU), « \I Cha s A uurg Bentinck, J.P., late 
Ind he pa 1 of Boy lracey, Devonshire, who died 

| proved 1 June Mi Frances Bentinck, 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 

V £320 J stator devises the mansion- 

house t f Indio, th of Wifford, the manor of 
Bovey Tra and all other his manors, freehold land, estat: 
i h lita to the use of his wife for life, with 

! \ ve use of his Henry Aldenburg, for life, with 


ren nder to his first and every other son successively 


; ccord- 
His copyhold and 





i 
] i propert he leave up trusts corresponding to the 
t of his real estate Ilis furniture, plate, pictures, 
} a he bequeaths, upon trust, for the use of the 
person entitled to his settled estate. The residue of h 

personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and 

n for his said son, 

The will (dated March 7, 1891) of Mr. George Edward 
Chadwick, late of Fernd Bold, Lancashire, who died o1 
Blackpool, was proved at the Liverpool District 
Hindley, James Warburton, and 


Registry by Charles Edward 
John Burgess, the executors, the value of the personal estate 


amounting to upwards of £27,000. The testator bequeaths 
£5500 and his furniture, farming stock, and effects to his 
tepmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick ; £1000 to his sister-in- 


law, Hannah Chadwick ; £2000 each to his half-sister, Eliza 
Ann ‘Turnbull, and his” brother-in-law, Charles Edward 
Hindley ; £500 to his father-in-law, James Warburton ; and 
other legacies. The residue of his property he teaves to his 
nephews and nieces—John Chadwick, Mary Hindley, John 
Chadwick Hindley and William Henry Chadwick Hindley, 
and Herbert Turnbull, Emma Turnbull, and Mabel Thomasine 
lurnbull, the children of his said half-sister, in equal shares. 
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The will (dated Nov. 12, 1889) of Mr. Samuel Webster, late 
of Bramham Lodge, Tadcaster, Yorkshire, who died on 
March 29, was proved at the Wakefield District Registry on 
May 20 by Charles Shaw Tinker, the nephew, and Charles 
I valne of the personal estate 

The testator bequeaths 
furniture, plate, pictures, 
. Wines, consumable stores. horses and carriages to his 
daughter, Helen Agnes; and £500 to his said nephew, Mr. 
linker. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
fe, and then for her children 


supton, the executors, the 
amounting to upwards of £26,000, 
E300 and all } household goods, 


oks. wi 


upon trust, for his danghter, for 1 





x” remoter iss:1e as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated June 4, 1889) of General Michael William 
Smith, C.B., formerly of 58, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, 
and late of 11, Medina Villas. Hove, Sussex. who died on 
IS. was proved on June 1 by Major William Whitmore 

and Walter David Davies. two of the executors, 

ie value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£14,000, The testator leaves £200to his wife: and the residue 
his estate, upon trust. to pay the income to his wife, for life, 
if »shallappoint. In default 

is to go to his two 


lth or his two children,as sh 
of any such appointment the said residue 
childre hequaiy. 

The will and codicil of Captain Theodore Williams, J.P., 
formerly of the 10th Hussars, and of her Majesty’s Royal 
Body Guard, late of Heatherslaw House, Clarencedale, North- 
umberland, who died on March 5, were proved on June 9 by 
William Jones Armstrong, one of the executors, the value of 
he United Kingdom amounting to £8431. 
ll ( S91) of Mr. John Dando Sedding. 
architect. late of 447, Oxford Street. and of The Croft, West 
Wic m, who died on April 7 at Winsford, Somersetshire, 
8 by the Rev. Edward Francis Russell and 
ech Browne, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £5049, The testator wills and bequeaths all his 
property whatsoever to his wife absolutely, and, as this lady 
has since died, the property passes under her will. 

The will and codicil of Mr. John Witherington Peers, late 
of Chisleh impton House, Oxfordshire. and of Wendover, Bucks, 
who died on April 1, were proved on June 6 by Lyttleton Etty, 
Irederick Mathew, the executors, the value of the 
amounting to £3412. 


and Gervase 
yt rsonal estate 


The Bordeaux omnibus and tramecar men, fired, no doubt, 
by the example of their colleagues in Paris and Lyons, have 
gone on strike for shorter hours and increased wages. But 
they are considerably more troublesome than the Paris and 
Lyous men, and disturbances of a somewhat serious character 
have taken place. Order could only be restored by the com- 
bined action of the police and military forces. A number of 
broken, and a few cars were upset and wrecked by 
assisted by the mob. 


heads were 
the strikers 

Friiulein Helene Hortung, 1 young and beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy and distinguished resident of Rummels- 
burg,a suburb of Berlin, has just committed suicide under 
most romantic circumstances. She rushed from a ball-room in 
which a select party was assembled, ran down the street in all 
possible haste,and jumped into a lake, where she was drowned. 
Six or seven ladies and gentlemen followed her, shouting after 
her, entreating her to return. ‘The girl was in full ball toilet. 
She had an altercation with the gentleman to whom she was 
engaged in the ball-room, became hysterical, and ran off with 
the expressed intention of drowning herself. 
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The Right Hon. John Henry 


tive peer for Ireland in 1874. 
and a Deputy Lieutenant for the county of Kildare. 
unmarried, he is suecee 


died 





JUNE 27, 1891 


OBITUARY. 

THE EARL OF CLONMELL. 

teginald Scott, fourth Earl 
of Clonmell, Viscount 
Clonmell and Baron 
Earlsfort, died at his 
London residence, 3, 
St. James’s Place. on 
June 22, aged fifty- 
two. He succeeded to 
the family honours at 
the decense of his 
father, John Ilenry, 
third earl. in 1866, 
was formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the Life 
Guards, and was 
elected a representa- 
His lordship was a magistrate 
Having 
led by his brother, Lieutenant- 


Colonel Thomas Charles Scott. late Rifle Brigade, at one time 


nl 


Sir 


and surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons. president of the 
Clinical and of the Pathological Societies of London, and was 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen and Surgeon-in-Ordinary to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
some valuable works and papers to surgical literature, and was 
foreign correspondent of the Académie de Médecine de Frai ce 
and the Société de 
Royal Society, of the College of Surgeons, and other learned 
He married, Sept. 13, 1849, Sarah Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Cowell, Vicar of ‘Todmorden, 
Lancashire, and is succeeded by his only son, Harry Hammerton 
Ifewett, born Dec, 16, 1853. 


bodies. 


Mr. 


county of Clare, died on June 16, 
the eldest surviving son of the late Mr. Richard J. Delazouche 
Stacpool of Edenvale. by 
Andrew Stacpoole of Ballyalla,in the county of Clare. Mr. 
Stacpoole married, on Ang. 19, 1868, Alice Julia, youngest 
daughter of 
county 





Richard Stacpoole, D.L. and J.P., of Edenvale, in the 


Mr. John 
of Limerick, and 
Richard John, born May 7, 1870. 
for the county of Clare in 1864, 


e-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, born Aug. 18, 
IS 40. 


SIR PRESCOTT HEWETT, BART. 


Gardiner Hewett, Bart., of Chesterfield Street, 


Hanover Square, in the county of Middlesex, 
died at his residence, Chestnut Lodwe, Horsham, 
Sussex, on June 19. ‘The deceased baronet was 
born July 8, 1812, the son of the late Mr. 
W.N. W. Hewett of Bilham Hall, near Don- 
easter. He was educated at the Ecole de 
Médecine, Paris, and St. George’s Hospital, 
London, and achieved great celebrity in his 
practice as a surgeon, on his retirement from 
which he was honoured with the dignity of 
the baronetage for his “high professional 
character and distinction.” He has filled the 
positions of consulting-surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital, president and professor of anatomy 


Sir Prescott, who has contributed 


Chirurgie de Paris, was a fellow of the 


MR. RICHARD STACPOOLE, 

He was born Aug. 19, 1828, 
Jane, his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Westropp of Altyflin Park, in the 


leaves, with other issue, a son, 
He served as High Sheriff 
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Svlid Silver Chased and 
Fluted Cream Jug, 
25s. 

























A 1 Electro-Plated Sugar ~Bowl, 
with Tongs, complete, 9s, 6d 





ROTHERS 


ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810.) 


§220, REGENT STREET, W.; 
166, CHEA PSIDE, E.C. (sir sonn Bennett's, ) 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED DIRECT BY THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 
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A 1 Electro-Plated Butter Dish, 
with Cut4ilass Lining, 21s 





Cruet, complete, 












A 1 Electro-Plated Asparagus Dish, with Drainer and 
Server, complete, 843, 


REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, 
AND RE-BLADING AT 









Goods Forwarded 
to the Country for 





with Spoons, 


12s. 6d. 






A 1 Electro-Plated 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Table Knives, with finest double-shear Steel Blades and Solid Ivory Handles, 24s. per dozen. = 
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MODERATE COST. 





Cream Jug 
Kettle .. 






wttee Pot °. “348 Ol 
Sugar Basin .. 110 9 (£9 90 
* 140 


POST FREE. 
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TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE AND KETTLE. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ NEW DESIGN OF FLUTING. 








. ‘ Giaas Claret Jue 
Marrix BroTarns with Solid rt 


Sily 
Tabie Forks, mineere. Mount, £5. 


TeaPot .. 
Coffee Pot 
Sugar Basin 
Cream Jug 
Kettle 


=> 





Ss 
Cut Glass Salad Bowl, with A 1 Electro-Plated Mount, 
complete with Servers to match, 36s. 


Solid Silver 


mh 


wa 





MAPDIN BROTHERS I 
SHEFFIELD | = # 





platea on Superfine I 
White Nickel Silver. 
Price List Post Free. 





“A reputation of 80 years for high quality and low prices.” 
CAUTION.—_MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


Goods can 








ONLY be obtained at 


220 REGENT STREET. W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; & QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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Cut-Glass Claret Jog. with 
A 1 Electro.Plated Mount, 
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MR. JOHN 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE 8 


LADY 


6 wants no otl 


point of view. It is a 








than about one half-p 


wholesale cost price, 


of the many soaps in the 





is 





, . cog . . 9 
buyer as “just as good, 


the real olject of the 


attempts to 


that, instead of being served 


SOMETHING WORSE 


skin.” 





unsightliness of the 








THE SENIOR SURGEON, 
St. Jobn’s Bospital for the Skin, 


LONDON, 


In nis WorK ON 


notorious 


sold at a very small profit (I think 


a profit of threepence or four 
sometimes either substituted 


“equally pure,” 


substitute. 


calculated only to set up heat, 





859 







L. MILTON, 


ih , 
' WHUES t— 


1er cosmetic than Pears’ Soap, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic 


fact that Pears’ Soap is 
not more 
enny per tablet) on the 
or other 


consequently, one 


market (on the sale of which 
pence per tablet may be made) 
the 


&e., &e., 


recommended _ to 


&c., 


dealer, of course, 


or 


being 


simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale 


of the inferior article which he recommends o1 


Patients should, therefore, 


insist on having what they ask for, otherwise they may find 


with a genuine soap, they have 


had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 


THAN WORTHLESS, 


redness, irritation, and general 











PAIN KILLER. |‘f G, B.” 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 


KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 


Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, | 


Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- | 48/- PER DOZEN. 


ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 





GEORGE BACK and COMPANY, Devonshire Square, Mishopeget. 


ADAMS'S 


*‘Lancet’”’ Analysis and Medical Opinions Post Free. 


| 
| 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, | 
| 


DIABETES 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS :- 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


"THE QUEEN ” 


we y ~ be ‘sitation in re 


ymmending its use, 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. © 


ld = G rocers, Tronme jongers, Cabinetme 
Oilm .&e, 
MANUFACTORY VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


thers, 





WHISKY. , 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER, 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NupA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


8 it has neve 





Wholesale Agents: R, HOVEND ind SONS, 
31 & 32, Berners Street, W.; and 91-05, City Road, E.C., London. 


EDELWEIS = 


This New Registered Perfume is most Exquisite, Ori- 
zinal, and Permanent, and has been pronounced by 
connoisscurs to be the finest ever produced. It is uniqne 


THE ROYAL PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


Dépot: 27, Old Bont Strec 3. 6d. per Bottle 





t. Price from 2g 





FAR, 





N.B. 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lichts, write to = manufacturers, who will give 


FAR AND AW AY THE BEST NIGHT LIGHtTs. 





NIGHT LICHT 


the address of their nearest Agent 





THE 


rT 





NEW 
SAFETY 
LICHT. 











ANNU 


LAS 

















CLARKE’S 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case, 


THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
containing 8 lights. 84d. per Box, 


FA8. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
VAR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, 


ii 





As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 








,LARKE’'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 
bl Patil IN FRUNT AND BACK OF EV ERY HOUSE. a * . 
THE SHADED PART aia +p args ‘PAIRY” LIGHT. SE A 
= = RESENTS THE |: AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST. With Double Wicks. in Boxes containing 
a —== REP TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY, 6 Li ghts and Glass, burn 20 h Japanned Watch-Holder and ‘ Pyramid” Lamp compiete, 2c. 6d. 
23. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Usk CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS acl is. per box. Invaluable at every bedside. 


CLARKE’S REGISTERED " PYRAMID” = ae 





WATCH-HOLDER, 














N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 








CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: $1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN 


“FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. 





RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 
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On the strength of Miss Lilian Revell’s début, so unfor 
tunate for her, we have been treated to a homily on acting 
and toa lecture on the unintelligence of the modern theatre 
by Mr. Grant Allen, who belongs to what used to be called 
the “ cocksure school.” He seems to think that because a girl 
has been at Girton. and is cultivated, an acute reasoner, a keen 
psychologist, a metaphysical thinker, and a quick thought- 
reader, that, therefore, she must be a good actress. It surely 
does not follow. As well insist that every senior wrangler or 
‘lass Oxford man must be as acute a student of natural 
Mr. Grant Allen. The gifts of Miss Revell. of 
critic who watches her performance must be in 





nervousness wore off. and Rosalind was herself again at the 
end of the play. and particularly at the epilogue, still I could 
; ’ not help thinking that e whole Juliet would suit the new 
it may be thi we have no new plays worth wctress better than Rosalind She has had an excellent train- 
snoughof them to keep our count- jngin Shakspeareand old comedy in Mr. Ben Greet’s company, 
it cannot be said that there is any and if it turns out that her part in the new Adelphi play isa 
earth of new actresses. There is a positive mania just now rong one sh Messrs. Gatti had made an 
1 


ol highly educated and 


THE PLAYHOUSES, 
BY CLEMENT SCOT’! ‘ 
. on tli 
hiowever true 
RM iking o! 
ss theatres g. 
yuld say that the 
girted ny excelle gement. 
Jorr was not so lucky as Mrs. Patrick 
to interpret, but only a first 
play. Mrs. Musgrave’s history as 
ranamateur, but the which the 
xactly the tonie required by an profound ignorance, may no doubt help her in her career, but 
lligent, and so beautiful as Miss Dorothy Dorr. How could it 
than that. I am given to under- possibly give additional interest to Miss Lilian Revell’s Ophelia 
this interesting young lady. who is bound tocome — to know from private sources that she could read the “ Anti- 
at one of the best American dramatic gone" in the original Greek, or had mastered the binomial 
well grounded in herart. There is theorem? 


call an * American She Mr. Grant Allen and his earnest and well-meaning friends 
ely as any actress on the stage. have got it into their heads that the modern theatre is a slough 
I is to be lifted out of it by Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Elizabeth Robins, and the schoolg Girton. 
I admire immensely the talent of all of them, but I could 
wish that Mr. Grant Allen and the Ibsenites could have studied 
more deeply the question which they discuss so glibly. If I 
were tolecture Mr. Grant Allen about bee butter- 
flies, he would most probably consider me a very ignorant and, 
no doubt, an impertinent person, Is it fair, then, to discuss 
the * Thinking Theatre” in a quarter-column letter, to dismiss 
as untrue the conspicuous advance of dramatic art in the 
course of the last twenty-five years, and to imply that three 
ladies who are attached to Ibsen are the only actresses who 
have any all? And then there is that dreadful 
bogey - word “ melodrama.” It is as the old 
woman's ‘* Mesopotamia.’ Where is the “slough of mere 
melodrama” of which Mr. Grant Allen and his friends com- 
plain? Why don’t they point it out? Why don’t they own, as 
they should own if they knew anything about the subject, 
that—gradually, it is true—our authors are advancing as well 
as are our artists? Immense progress has been made even in 
the last two and not at all with the aid of this 
clique or that, this secret society or the other. Besides, if a 
schoolboy tu queque were permissible, why did Miss Lilian 
Revell, the psychologist, the thinker, the Girton student, and 
the thought-reader, appear in one ef the worst, most vulgar, 
and unintellectual of modern matinée plays? This clever young 
lady might at least have practised what her friends preach. 


emarkably 1 
yr adopting the stage as a professior he if these ga rothy J 
girls bandil ‘had no Shakspeare 
ry commonplace | ttle 
is creditable. no doubt, fe 
not ¢ actress so 
* . pibie, So inte they cannot by any possibility determine it. 
vith mingled feelings, that they come¢ She wants work 


far better 
ind that t 
the front, was a pupil 


academies, and h been 


and implore mig to tell them how to we @ 
and I need s rely add the ke to 
griven,or dream ol! 
accent.’ 
She has 


face, ot despond, and that art 


y » 
I ot 1 we 


hot a trace 
‘ 
1 musical voice, a rarely expressive 
courage to abandon herself to the passion 
The majority of 
and, when they do, cannot 
ier again. ‘They have no discipline. 
yin the emotion of Miss Dorothy Dorr, and 
that almost divine ‘tears in the voice.” 
hen the happy day comes for this clever lady to get hold of 
od play, she will astonish her There were 
when Mrs. Patrick Campbell reminded me of Adelaide 
re moments in Miss Dorothy Dorr's perform- 
nt back to old Haymarket days and 
that both will turn out to be as 


, to knock dow: I 
ter an overstocked profession faman con and. above all. the irls of 


your advice about marryl a Cé in woman, and tempest of a scene. our actresses are 


let themselves go, 


sorwasps or 


gitt of 


audience. 
ioment 
n; there we 
when my mind we 
Vy M ore, I oO! y hope 
rood as their predecessors. 
The third actress was Miss Lilian Revell, who, in the matter 
of a play, was even worse treated than Miss Dorothy Dorr. She 
enacted the heroine of a curious muddle called “ A Golden 
; and how any clever girl could select such a play 
uch a heroine passes my comprehension. She had _ posi- 
y nothing whatever to do but to goin and ont of doors 
just the suspicion of an accent while the author was preaching on the stage. She had no 
la fine stage presence lthougl scene of any moment, no dramatic opportunity, and all that 
the expert could see was that the young lady is tall, very 
iceful, has a charming voice, and is evidently intelligent 
But to say as yet how far will be successful, or what she 
can do, ot what power 1s in her, is a matter of impossibility— 
ept, of course, to her somewhat injudicious friends. 


brains at 
bad as 


of Shakspeare’s play on ) he and 
The 


seasons, 


1 very admirably, and o1 
she was far me 

she 
every 

ugh the — exe 











ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, TOBACCO. 


Discipline, Self-Denial the Highest and Best in this Life. 


DUMAS and the Average Man and his Pleasures.—“If he has not some great ideal, such as a religious illusion, 

* a love for science, a craze for art, a passion for charity, one of those all-absorbing delights of the soul, he re- 

descends into instinct, begins to live for the day passing over his head, and appeals to satisfactions of a gross nature, 

but prompt and certain. They will kill him perhaps, but what is it that does not im the long run kill? And since men 

must move towards death by whatever road they take, why not select the pleasantest?—and what matters it whether 
the end be reached a little sooner or a little later? Who knows even whether the short cut is not after all the best?” 


“And such is human life; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!” 
“What higher Aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain?” 


“* [ USED MY ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every 


reason to say I believe it saved my life.—J. C. Eno.”’ 











HOw TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS .— The present 

system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharme, and fatty sub- 
tances, alcoholic drinks, and an insuflicient amount of exercise —fre quently deranges the liver. 
I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with 
water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, 
liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin or whisky 
largely diluted with seltzer or other pure mineral waters, will be found the least obie tionable 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; 
it possesses the powers of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 
invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those who ke p and use 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” ; therefore no family should ever be without it. 


“ GYPT, CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three ozcasions 
been attacked by fever, from which on the first [ lay in hospital for six weeks. The last 
attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose.—Without it Life 
of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which 1 owe my present health, at the very least, if is a Sham !—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A 
not my lite itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my | score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 
testimony, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty ; the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 
‘ ‘« Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to 
“Mr. J. C. Exo.—May 26, 1883.”’ **A Corporat, 19th Hussars. secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 


The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia proves it. 


CA UTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 
Sold by all Chemists. 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and 
a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost every 
thing, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 
to try your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing ne a 
great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have 
tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
**Ropert Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


[IMPORTANT TO ALL leaving home forachange. Don’t go without a bottic of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.’ It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. 
It prevents Diarrhea, and removes it in the early stages. 





Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E, BY J. €. ENO’S PATENT. 
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The Prils ; fs the wal, correctal disorders t Spoons and Forks are so justly celebrated Also of Sowtsey & 8 Sons. Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Oo, 

liver, stom «ch kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment = nD 7 3 J Ganges & Same © Edwards & Son, 


rivalled :1 the cure o d lees,old wounds. gout, rheunat:am ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POosT FREE To ALL PARTS. ' and all Wholesale Houses. 
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S WANBILL 


(REGISTERED), 


White or 
French Grey, 


21s. 


A special mstructed Belt 
Corset for I wales inclined to em- 
bonpoint. 

New Illustrated Key to Corsets 
post free. 

“The illustrations show that a 
sepurate study is made of every 
kind of f re, and aspecial corset 
produced calculated to tmprove 
ind preserve the part lar ty 
for which lesigned.”—Lad 


Send Size of Waist, with P.O.0. 


on Sloane Street. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Warehouse, 
SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


174, 





ADVICE VO Mote Bhs 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


of Teething, by softening 


ALL 


Greatly facilitates the process 
the 
PAIN and. spasmodic action, 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay 


and is 


and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


at 1s. 14d. per Bottle. 


SWEET 


Sold by all Chemists, 


(MAUDE MILLET? BRAND 
REGISTERED 
The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING, 
SWEET, AND LASTING, 
Prices 1/-, 2 6, 5), 

10 6 per Bottle. 
To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, &e, 
Wholesale of R. et VENDES 
nee SONS, 3 vd , Be 
and bt) 
, London, 


eee Fatiten| 


BRIGHT METAL. 


rs-stre cw 
City. ad, EAC 






















a te the BOX f Fé OUR. 
cath ~% absolt ly 
ul offere see the Ww rds 
, Hinde $ re ’ are on the 
bo Of : all De + rs; or Sample 
Bo =. Seven Stamps 
«aed -Lheinller 
(Le M 
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®, 
7 flower that t \ 
__ breathe safragrance  _ 


SWEET SCENTS. 
\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 


May be obtained 


Of any Chemist or 
AY, 


Perfumer. 


/ 













S Bond Street 4 
COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PIL LS. a 











((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 

(noc KLE’'S ANTIB ILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILF, 
((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 





({OCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


GEO. CORDING'S 


LADIES’ € 
[e 


AND 


GENTLEMENS 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. | 


LAVENDER | 


CORSSEP 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. | 
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PETER ROBINSON, 


OAFTORD sl. 
Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 


Patterns 


Post Free. 


FASHION-BOOKS 
GRATIS. 








Goods sent 
on 
Approval. 




















FOX’S FRAMES 


S.FOX & C9 LIMITED 


To ensure a good umbrella see that THE FRAME is one of 
Fox’s. These FRAMES are of world wide reputation and as 
compared with even very inferior makes add very slightly 
to the cost of an umbrella:—they are manufactured from 
special steel of S. F. & Co’s. own make; are thoroughly 
tested at every process and include the latest improvements, 


_ 
S.FOX &C°uimiTED and —_. are plainly marked on one 


STRETCHER or Rip of every frame they manufacture, together with one 
or more of their other trade marks according to the kind of frame; 
for en 


eS. F FOX &C® LimiTED. ED PARACON 
PSS FONE MT 


N.B.—The stretchers of an Umbrella are the — the 
middle of the Ribs t to the Stick. 




















“TRAVELLING | 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FOR LADIES, 
Morocco. 
12s., 





very roomy, in 
fitted complete, 
lined Silk, 
Fittings, 84s. ; 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 
The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 
84s., 105s. 


63s. ; 


oa y Yai 


ISiiVER 
| ITTINcS, 


A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 2 to 20 quineas. 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


- PARKINS. 
‘ano GOTTOS 
$55.0. BAG.| 


MOROCCO SILK LINED __| 
| CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST Dece| 


A CHOICE OF 3500 


OXFORD ST.W. 












delicate perfume of 


Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. 
RAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
MALUS CORONARIA. Regd. 
“Chief among the fashionable scents is *Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ a 
highest quality ; one of the choicest ever produced.”—Court Journal. 
which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It 
and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.” 


we NEV ENGLISH PERFUME! 
WHAT LONDON AND NEW YORK SAY OF IT. 
‘It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and delightful perfume than the 
New York Observer. 


*Crab-Apple Blossoms,’ 


EXTRA Compewrnargo : 
has the aroma of Spring in it, 


| Cra b Apple 





“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all 
BLOSSOMS others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.”— The Argonaut. 
aw aid Nad Put up in 1, 2, 3, and 4 ounce Bottles. Made only by 
eT ee 2 
SOLD THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
EVERYWHERE. 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





| WIitTtTHERBYy 


and with Silver 
with Silver 
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THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


I was born in the woods, where the checkered 
Lends a charm to every bower; [shade 

Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 

I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good, 

I cleanse; I heal; and I perfume with 
The odours of the wood. 

And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 

And thousands of those I bless rain down 
Benedictions on my head ! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 


TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of 
all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


fo... 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


“HALL” TYPE- ‘hernia 


(IMPROVED.) 





PRICE, £6 6s. 


Weight, 7!h. Size, 14 by 7 by 2hin. 
The only Portable and Complete Machine extant. Unique in 
its Simplicity. 
| The ‘wanes, refers to this Machine as follows: “A new 
TYPE-WRITER, both cheapand portable. . . \} tiful 
Hecte machine, . . Fitted with capital ar wall letter 
ops, pumerals,&c. . . . The mannerin which the Machit 
18 finished seems t nothing to he desires 
“The writ is far and away the most perfect we have 
een City t 


Guaranteed to do better work, and in greater variety, than 


any other Type-Writer in the world. 


AND CO., 
74, CORNHILL, LONDON, and 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
HALL-MARKED SIL VER BRIAR PIPE 
pn ig hg CO ay : 


"Free by Paros vat in. United Kingd 
3a. 6d . Ann AHAMS, 4, Edgbaston 


— 5 cham, 

: Wilvicate Manus 

A . —— nt ) facturer, Huse 

i As as A trated Catalogue 
r=) : Free. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 
~ PPHE GEN OF THE DER 10D." 


TRADE Lage 
HONOU RS, PARIS, 1874; SYDNI cv, +); MELBOCRNE, 
TTA, s4. 


326, 









ne tsize, 











IFLES. 
TREBLE EXERESS, Buns, 


RIFLING 







LOWEST ‘ wa 
TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 


RIE LES for Big Game Shooting, 1, 8, ¢ 





t 
of iteelt for the man ¢ 
phot for pap ror brass “hells 

K 


sf ar, sta wene of Guns and Rev rs, 
k in the Trade, to G. E LE WIs, Gun Make , 
eday Street, Birmingham, Batal lished 1850, 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham, 


| CHAMPION? HAND ICE MACHINE. 


Groat improvements recently added, 
SEM hy which 

the output 
is nearly 
doubled. 
Machines 
ARE ALWAYS 
READY FOR 

USE 

The y will 
Ik ir -y ng 
3 ‘Minutes, 


Also 
Still Wines 
I make 

ainnad 


Send for List 
Fi2 frou 








sole Licensees 
PULSOMETER 
' ENG.CO,,LD,, 


Nine Elms 


Irou Works, 
London, 8.W 
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Manufactured only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, and sold by all Druggists 


1d. 1s. 14 


1 


. and 2s. 9d. each: 


Full Directions given with each Box. 


and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in: Boxes, 9 
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. Clement Danes, in the 


», 198, Strand, in the Parish of St 
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ed at the 





PRESENTATION PICTURE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
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NOBILITY OF LIFE. 





WHO BEST CAN SUFFER BEST CAN DO.— Wilton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires for its Purity, 
Goodness, and Greatness!!! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


Were I asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; 


the Jale of Life; what sheds the purest light upon our reason; 


what alone enables us to draw a just moral from 


what gives the firmest strength to our religion; what 


is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevat+ his soul,—I would answer with Lassus, it is 


HK 


Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and 
a very sedentary one 
an I the 


I. C; BRS. 
Sr, 
class London Magazines. 


some pe rsonal friends ot 
/ 


and my oce upati on being 


mine here, I have taken your Frurr Savr, 


X PERIEN C EK —Dord Lytton. 


QvurEN’s Heap Hotret, Newcastie-vpon-Tyne, June 4, 1877. 
Poem on your justly celebrated Frurr Sarr? Being the writer for several first- 


. I came here for a few weeks. in order to see what chan: gvé of air would do for me, and, at the wish of 
good results accruing 


therefrom have been my reason for addressing you.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 


A LADY 





As sunshine on fair Nature’s face, 

Which dearly do we love to trace; 

As welcome as the flowers in May, 

That bloom around us on our way; 

As welcome as the wild bird's song, 

Which greets us as we go along; 

As welcome as the flower's perfume, 

That scents the air in sweet, sweet June, 
Is Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 


Cool and refreshing as the breeze, 

To Headache it gives certain ease; 

Biliousness it does assuage, 

And cures it both in Youth and Age; 

Giddiness it will arrest, 

And give both confidence and rest; 

Thirst it will at once allay, ms 

And what's the best in every way?— | Hin V, ~ a 
Why, Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! Loyalh i vite, Mi; 





ae 


This Life is the great Schoolmaster, and Experience the Mighty Volume. 


hs S Ws 
i ine Wire 


The appetite it will enforce, 
And help the system in its course; 
Perhaps you've eaten or drunk too much ? 
It will restore like magic touch. 
Depression with its fearful sway, 
It drives electric-like away ; 
And if the Blood is found impure, 
What effects a perfect cure ?— 

Why, Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 


Free from danger, free from harm, 

It acts like some magician’s charm, 

At any time a dainty draught, 

Which will dispel Disease’s shaft ; 

More priceless than the richest gold 

That ever did its wealth unfold; 

And all throughout our native land 

Should always have at their command 
Eno’s Famous Fruit Salt! 








Uf = 
ie hee 
Licey, fi ae, 


It is only 


through woe that we are taught to reflect, and gather the honey of wisdom not 


from flowers but thorns.—Lorp Lyrry. 


AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD: 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on Jan. 2. 1886, says: “ Blessings on 

your ‘FRUIT SALT’! I trust it is not profane to say so, but in common parlance I 
swear by it. Here stands the cherished bottle on the chimne sypiece of my sanctum, my little 
idol—at home my household god; abroad, my ‘vade mecum.’ ‘Think not ‘this the rhapsody of 
a hypochondriac. No; it is only the outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I am, in 
common, I dare say, with numerous old fellows of mv age (67), now and then troubled with 
_No sooner, however, do I use your cheery remedy than exit pain— Richard 
is himself again!’ So highly do I value your composition that, w hen tabling it, I grudge even 
the sediment that will alwavs remain at the bottom of the glass. I give. therefore, the 
following advice to those wise persons who have learned to egpresiads its inestimable 
benefits— 


When Eno’s Salt betimes you take 
No waste of this Elixir make ; 


a tiresome liver. 


But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 
Of this, the perfect pickrme-up.’ 





ABROAD, MY “VADE MECUM.” 


WRITING again on Jan. 24, 1888, he adds : “ Dear Sir,—A year or two ago I addressed yon 
in grateful recognition of the never-failing virtues of your world-famed remedy. The same 
old man in the same strain now salutes you with the following— 

When Time. who steals our years away, Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ will prove our stay, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, And still our health renew.” 


FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—“Eeypr, CAino.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in 

August last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first 
occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. ‘The last attacks have been completely repulsed ina 
| short time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT, to which I owe my present health at 
| the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and pre servation 
impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing 
I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of my duty Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, 
A CorPoRAL, 19TH HussaRrs.—May 26, 1883.—Mr. J.C. ENo.” * 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED 
SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR. 


XPERIENCE shows that sugar, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liquenrs, and brandy 


are all very apt to disagree ; 
adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S 


while light wines, or gin or old whisky largely dilnted with soda water. will be fouhd the least objectionable. 
It possesses the power of reparation where digestion has beet distarbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


“FRUIT SALT.” 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is pecyliarly 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold hy all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





noes tee ANID LISHTr. 


A WISH SAWII!I 


“A MAN MAY DIE OLD AT THIRTY OR YOUNC AT EICHTY.” 
Read a Pamphlet on “HEALTH AND LONGEVITY,” given with each Bottle of 


EN 0O’SsS 


PURE, NATURAL, AND SIMPLE. 


“A Tortoise on the Right Road wil! beat a Hare on the Wrong.” 
“ Dear Sir,—I cannot speak too highly in praise of your ‘ Vegetable Moto.’ 


you are all right—you don't know exactly how, because you are quite unconscious of having taking any medicine, as 
I found that a teaspoonful of Eno’s ‘ Frnit Salt’ assists the ‘Moto’ avonderfully; but their-action is 1s gentle as the dew, and as 


* Motos’ ‘ do good by stealth,’ and the patient is Golightei. 


“WEGETABLE IV OT O.” 


SLOW, BUT NEVER FAILS. 


‘Are as Gentle as the Dew, and as Certain as the Quarter-Day.”’ 


You feel poorly—out of sorts—you don’t know exactly why ; you take a couple of ‘ Motos’ (at any time), and 


the word is usnally understood to mean something distasteful. The 


certain as the quarter-day. The above remarks may be multiplied fiftyfold, for whenever the employés of the same firm as myself are out of order they come to me for ‘Motos,’ and the 


zemedy never fails !—Yours gratefully, TruTH.—Jan. 1, 1890.” 


is. 1}d.; or post free, is. 3d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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“100 YEARS AGO.” 
PEARS’ SOAP IN USE 100 YEARS AGO, AND STILL THE BEST TO-DAY 





BRAGLE 


BY HENRY HERMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 





My 
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‘oss that prairie, one summer evening, two men were riding as if for their lives. 





KAGLE JOE. 


A 


JOINT AUTHOR OF 


tiny 
OWnship» ot 
cs hoot! 
may, nad 
w turkey 
hould 
thing 
r in wily narrowing circl and 
hrill ery, urged recalcitrant 
and thus leave food for her 


t huma belng 
wughtering some 
in impatient 
to kill, 
lently and desperately. The elder of 
Wi 4 } } ard waving over 
nd carried like a black foam by the wind, with his 
uiting like a cloud behind him, with deep-sunken 
eyes, a nose like an eagle’s beak, and thin lip 
se sternly, upright like Rhadamanthus on his 
it He would barely deign to bend his head or 
companion a 


int, with a long jet-bla‘k | 


vy and then to cast a glance at his 
ft ’ than he who, more lying than 
uldle, with his body bent forward and his head 
*s neck, urged on his willing steed with the 
} He was as ruddy and fair as the other 
dark a rosy-faced, auburn-bearded giant of twenty- 
with blue eye which at times turned anxiously 
vards the elder man by his side. Neither of them, however, 
a word, and neither moved towards the other. Both 
dressed in the buckskin shirts and trousers of the 
and fronutiersmen, their feet cased in mocca- 
nd their heads covered with immense black felt hats. 

1 carried a four-barrelled pistol and a huge knife in his 
ud had « double-barrelled Mississippi rifle strapped to 


Lf enty year younge! 
rin hi 
on hi 


ions of d 


horse 


pai 


mln taieers 


They rode for hour after hour. Just once the elder man, 
vithout opping his horse, drew a flask from his holster 
ud, taking a long pull, silently handed it to the younger man. 
Che latter, reining in his mount for a second, set the flask to 
his lips and drank greedily, as if he were sucking in the essence 
of lif fhen with a deep breath he returned the flask, and 
both rode on, 

he sun had already set behind the crags, and they were in 

hadow of the mountain. At their backs, the line of the 

zon encircled the deep greenish-brown sea of the prairie 
t vast crescent of topaz and turquoise. In their front, 
of cedars and cotton-wood were spread like a small 
of sentinels guarding the approach to the hills. ‘The 
were now treading on rockier ground, and their hoofs 
boulders. The trees became more numerous and 
less stunted. Great pines jutted out and massed themselves 
to the right and to the left. A mountain torrent, sweeping in 
its petty turmoil over a rocky ledge, seethed for a few moments 
in white foam, and then gurgled away. 

rhe two men might have ridden perhaps an hour after 
reaching the first broken ground of the mountain-side, when 
. light twinkling between the trees assured them of the 
presence of a human habitation. They slackened their pace a 
little, but only a little, and the younger man, sitting as upright 
as the older, said in a hoarse voice 

** Pray to God we mayn’'t be too late !’ 

** Waal, yes !”’ replied the other, stoically. 
well to pray that.”’ 

\ few moments more and they jumped from their horses 
in front of a log cabin, which was resting with its back against 
the sheer mountain-side. In the semi-light which prevailed 
they could see the figure of a tall, well-built woman, one arm 
akimbo and the other outstretched holding a rifle near the 
muzzle. The woman was evidently satisfied with the identity 
of the two comers, for she walked to the cabin-door and, setting 
down her weapon, stepped forward to meet the two men, who 
were busy tethering their horses. 

‘I shouldn’t go in, if I wur you, just now, Luke,”’ she 
said. ‘*She’s asleep. She’s bin sleepin’ for an hour. That's 
the first sleep the poor child has knowed these two nights.” 

‘* Thank God fur that!’’ replied the young man. ‘‘ Thank 
God fur that!”’ 

The two men unsaddled their horses, and the woman, bring- 

a great bucket of water, two or three armfuls of dried 

ind a sieve of cotton-wood bark, allowed the frontiers- 
to proceed leisurely with their work of tending to the 
tired horses. Then she rolled a log stump about three feet 
high to an open and even space in front of the hut, and, set- 
ting two smaller ones near it, placed on the larger stump a 
wooden trencher with a joint of roast buffalo, some salt, some 
rough coarse bread, a painted Mexican jar with whisky, and a 
larger one with mountain water 

Luke and his companion fell upon the food with appetites 
worthy of two after hours of starvation. Drawing 
their knives from their sheaths, they cut huge slices from the 
meat and bread, and, dipping it into the salt as they required 
it, ate hungrily and heartily. The royally frugal meal being 
over, they wiped their knives upon their trousers, reshcathed 
them, and helped themselves liberally to the fiery New Mexican 
beverage. The elder man was still as silent as he had been 
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at the jar, 
haud to Luke and 
Atore we go in an’ 

Luke jumped up, and, taking the jar with one hand, 

ripped the other man’s hand and shook it vigorously. 
** Thank yew fur that, Joc,’’ he said. 

ke an’ mine.”’ 

rhe elder man returned the friendly greeting as stolidly as 
had deported himself all along. 
** Waal, Luke,’’ he rid, ** me 
Wixt us, an’ I’ve no doubt as it might ha’ led to bloodshed 
ie of these days; but [I’ve bin thinking things us we 
rode, an’ [ jest squared ’em in my mind, an’ they come 
aramrod. ‘Joe,’ | sez to myself, ‘it ain’t no good, 
no good, to grizzle an’ to growl no longer. 
cured’s got to be endured. Sarah’s Luke's 
to kill him forty times, she ’d never marry 
And, then, when she’s jest a hoverin’ twixt life an’ 
death, why not let bygones be bygones an’ put a good face 
So I'll jest shake hands with yew, Luke, fur Sarah's 


an’ yew has had this trouble 


over 
out as 
traight as 
cayn’t be 
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if yew Was 
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rhe younger man stood up, his great chest heaving, and 
tiny tear brimming in his eye and trickling down over 
his cheek. 

“It is 
deserve. 
fond’’ 

**Hold on a bit. Tighten the rein, Luke,”’ 
the other. ‘*1’m willin’ to go th hog, but don’t yew 
make it too hard. It’s allon the prairie with me now. But 
L like my luck just a little streaked, an’ not all gristle. I’ve 
no doubt yew’re very fond o’ another. If yew hadn’t 
been yew wouldn't have took her away from me as yew did. 
But keep it a little to yourself, Luke, jest fur awhile. I cayn't 
quite abear it, an’ I don’t want to forget myself. No, I cayn’t 
abear it yet. I cayn't it yet, an’ I reckon I’ve got 
the stomach of a mule 

He sat there jingling 
snapping his fingers h 
involuntary motion he woul ible more qui 
his mental equilibrium. 

7 guess I’°ll wash it down,’’ he 
great gulp at the whisky-jar, ** but it 
reckon as [ve got to get 
stroking his great black beard, ‘‘ an’ the sooner I do it the 
better. J’m an old fool, Luke, an’ I might ha’ knowed that 
a young girl would prefer 9 fine hensom boy like you to an 
old son-of-a-sea-cook like me. I might ha’ knowed it, Luke, 
an’ it would ha’ saved a lot o’ bad blood. Now, all I hope is 
this, that she mayn’t die, fur yewr sake as well as her own. 
Yes,”* he added, slapping his thigh, ‘‘ 1 mean it, mean it hard— 
fur yewr sake as well as her own.’’ 

He pulled, from the pocket of his buckskin shirt a big 
Indian redstone pipe-head and a large square slab of tobacco. 
From his trousers pocket he produced a short wild cherry-tree 
stem which he fitted to the head. Then, whittling at the 
black slab as at a plank of wood, he chipped from it a hand- 
ful of thin fragments, which he rubbed to a softer consistency 
between his palms, and with these he filled his pipe. A flash 
of the flint and steel against a bit of tinder, and in another 
moment he was puffing away tranquilly. Luke followed his 
example. 

They might have been sitting there perhaps an hour when 
the woman stole from the cabin, and, touching Luke on the 
shoulder, said :— 

** She ’s awoke this minute, and she’s askin’ after yewand 
Joe. Walk quictly, and don’t yew frighten her.” 

The two mountaineers rose, and, walking with such muffled 
step as their untutored nature permitted them, they entered 
the cabin. 

The room was about eighteen feet long and fourteen feet 
wide, with the rough-hewn logs of which the house was built 
half covered with prints taken from newspapers and the 
picture-books sold by the Mexican pedlars, and with the clay 
and mountain-grass still protruding from the chinks between 
the logs. Half a dozen untanned buffalo-hides and bear-skins 
covered the floor at one end, and two or three scores of muskrat- 
skins were nailed in strips against the walls. A dozen of these 
sewed together formed a cover for a small stack of arms in the 
corner, while a brightly coloured Navajo blanket was swung 
across the opening which served as the principal window. The 
fireplace was built of wood placed cross-barred and knitted 
together and covered with clay, this again was overtopped 
within the chamber by a mantelshelf strewn with kitchen 
utensils of all sorts. Arms of all descriptions, from a rifle to a 
tomahawk, hung against the walls; a rough-hewn bench stood 
against the window, and a great heavy oaken table in front 
of that. ; 

This uncouth Wild West chamber formed a sort of ante- 
room to another portion of the same apartment, which was 
divided off from the rest by a hanging of striped Connecticut 
sheeting, behind which a light shone dimly. 
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The woman, stepping on tiptoe and raising the thin curtain, 
revealed a small room about nine feet square, the side nearest 
the mountain being occupied by a large bunk, similar to those 
used on board of aship. The floor of the room and the bunk 
itself were strewn with skins of all kinds, against which the 
creamy whiteness of a pair of fine New England blankets 
covering the bed formed a striking contrast. As the two men 
entered cautiously they could see turned towards them from 
the bed the pale face of a suffering young woman. Pinched 
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betrayed the unmistakable signs of 
inherent charm and beauty. The large dark eyes were bent 
upon the elder mem as if in mute appeal. The blanched lips 
l, and the thin small hand, with its nearly transparent 

was slightly raised from the couch on which it 


and drawn as it was, it 


q uvere 
whiten 
rested. 

The elder man walked up to the bed and took the small 
hand within his large brown, rough fingers, tenderly, gently. 
He looked at the woman with his deep black eyes burning with 
and then, turning his face aside, he wiped his eyes with 
his sleeve. ‘The young woman’s face flushed just a little, ds it 
in hectic excitement, and the littlke hand trembled, and the 
head tried to raise itsclf just a trifle, when the mountaineer, 
stretching out both his hands, put her back softly. 

** Don’t speak, Sarah,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t speak. It jest 
cuts me here like a knife. An’ I don’t want to say much 
neither, anyhow. Only Luke an’ me*has made it up, an’ 
we ’ve shook hands.”’ 

Such a glance of gratitude from those pleading eyes, and 
a tear coursing down the pale cheek, and a smile painful but 
happy! ‘Then the faintest possible pressure of those weak 
little fingers, and the great, gaunt, half-savage pioneer felt a 
choking sensation in his throat and a moist curtain before his 
eyes, and, burying his face in his hands, wept like a child. 

** My Sarah!’ he sobbed. “My lovely child! Oh, Luke, 
Luke, if yew’ve brought her here to die, I’ll never forgive 
yew!” 

The young man stood there wringing his hands as if he 
wished to break them in two. The elder man, still sobbing, 
gradually calmed down and wiped his eyes. 

‘*Don’t mind me. Don’t yew mind me. 
fling it out. I’m glad yew sent fur me, Sarah, real glad 

A faint smile illuminated the sick woman’s face, and a 
faint voice whispered : 

“Thank you. ‘Thank you, Daddy Joe, for coming. I 
couldn’t bear to think of leaving this world without seeing 
you and asking you to be friends with Luke. I knew—-l 
knew that you would forgive me and him. You see, we 
didn’t *’ 

‘*Now yew lie quiet, child,’’ interrupted the elder man. 
‘Yew ain’t strong cnough to stand this kind o’ fuss. Luke 
an’ me is friends, an’ I’]1 jest try to keep friends. I’ll try 
hard. Now, that’s enough, an’ yew mustn't say another 
word,”’ 

So saying, he bent over her and kissed her on the forehead. 
Then, turning his back, with just one more glance towards the 
bed, he strode out. Luke followed him. Once outside the 
cabin he touched Joe on the shoulder. 

‘*T*ve done yew a wrong, Joc,’’ he said, ‘‘a bitter wrong. 
Yew brought Sarah up from a child, an’ meant her to be yewr 
wife. I took her from yew. God knows I didn’t think of the 
harm I was doin’ yew. She’d got so twisted into my heart 
that I couldn’t see nobody but me an’ her. An’ now 
yew’ve come to us an’ shook hands. Joe, if yew want a 
man to die fur yew jest here this instant minute, I’mthat man! 
Yew ’ve only got to say so, an’ I’m thar first an’ last an’ all 
the time.”’ 

** Don’t yew talk about that, Luke,’’ replied the other. 
‘** There needn't be no talk o’ dyin’. I guess we’ve both got 
our stomachs full of that jest now. An’ aren’t yew a doin’ 
anythin’ fur her?’’ he exclaimed, turning upon Luke with a 
sudden fierceness. ‘‘ Are yew goin’ to let her die like a dog in 
a hole, an’ no doctor an’ no medicine ?”’ 

‘*She cayn’t take nothin’,’’ replied Luke, grinding his 
teeth and hissing the words. ‘1 had that brute Morgan 
from Fort Fisher here, but he was drunk all the while, an’ 
poor Sarah was so afeard of him that I was glad when he went. 
I went up to the Malamdhoila Springs last Monday night, an’ 
old Red Snake gave me a flask with jest about a tumblerful o’ 
some stuff. She takes a few-drops o’ that now an’ then, an’ 
it ’s about the only thing as looks like doin’ her good. I don’t 
know what to do, an’ it’s jest killin’ me an’ her both, that’s 
what it is!”’ 

The woman appeared at the door of the cabm. 

‘* What now ¢’’ asked Luke. 

‘‘T’m afeard it won’t last long now, Luke,’’ said the 
woman. ‘‘I’m afeard we ’re comin’ to the end.”’ 

Vhe fair-haired giant jumped up as if struck by an arrow. 

‘Help me! Help me! Do somethin’!’’ he cried. ‘1 
cayn’t let her die.”’ 

‘*Be a man,”’’ whispered the other, shaking him. 
think 0’ somethin’. Sit down.”’ 

‘*Tt’s all my fault!’’ cried Luke. ‘‘ All my cursed, wicked 
fault! I’ve killed her! Yes, Joe, L’ve killed her! Nobody’s 
to blame but me. I took her away from yew, an’ brought her 
from the Fork, where she’s had everything to keep her warm 
an’ soft, to this hole, where the wind cuts to yewr bone in the 
winter, an’ where it’s cold enough to freeze the breath before 
Curse me! fur I cayn’t curse 
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“His arms writhed in the air, and he looked at the stars 
above as if in solemn invocation that they might fall and crush 
him. ‘Then, turning away from his companion, he walked up 
and down a space of about twelve feet, forward and backward, 
fiercely and gloomily, like a tiger in his cage. The elder man, 
in the meantime, went up to the woman and said to her 
quietly , : 

‘-An’ what makes yew think we’re comin’ to the end, 
‘ve seed three or four like her,’’ replied the woman. 
‘‘They all go the same way, like a candle that’s snuffed out. 
An’ she’s jest like ’em, an’ that’s all. She ain’t got no pain, 
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an’ she looks so happy an’ quiet. I know what that 
means.”” 

‘* An’ what does it mean ?’’ 

‘* Tt means,”’ answered the woman, ** sli 
She may last two.”’ 

‘An’ then?’’ asked the man. 

‘*Then she ll go.”’ 

Luke stopped suddenly in his savage walk to and fro. 

‘[ know what I’ll do,’’ he said. ‘* The only thing that 
ever did her good is that draught of Red Snake’s, an’ if she’s 
to die anyhow it cayn’t do no harm to try it. An’ if there’s 
any sin in it, God’s my witness an’ my judge. I’ll take the 
load of it on my shoulders.”’ 

His eyes seemed to flare, his hands shook convulsively, and 
he rushed to the door of the cabin. 

‘‘ What are yew goin’ to do, Luke ?”’ 

‘Don’t stop me!’’ was the reply. 
don’t stop me, or I shall go mad!”’ 

He pushed the woman aside, and disappeared in the cabin. 

For two or three moments the two lett outside looked at 
one another in amazement. ‘hey could not fathom his mean- 
ing. The sturdy mountaineer tound lu. decision failing in 
the remembrance of that half-mad face, that expression of 
anguish and solemnly fierce resolution. He shook the remnants 


doggedly. 
my last an hour. 


asked Joe, 


cried the elder man. 
‘* For Heaven’s sake 


of the smouldering ashes from his pipe, which he replaced in 
his pocket, and stood for a few seconds stamping the ground 
Witi one Toot. 

‘* Waal, ’Lisa,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ we both know he’d rather 
die than harm her; but we’d better go an’ see what he’s 
up to yy 


Chey found him seated on the edge of the bunk. He had 
lifted the drooping head of the sick woman in his brawny 
arms, and it was now reposing on his bosom. The soft. eyes 
were looking up at him with a smile of happiness and content 
which to the onlookers seemed unearthly. Im one hand Luke 
held a horn cup which he hal that moment withdrawn from 
the sufferer’s lips. As Joe and the woman entered he turned 
towards them with a startled glance. If he had been inter- 
rupted in some dreadful guilty deed his face might have worn 
the look it then bore. He held the cup for a moment between 
his finger-tips, and then allowed it to fall. As it rolled away 
and buried itself noiselessly in the soft skins which covered 
the floor the dark man approached and picked it up. 

‘Yew ’ve given her the whole of that draught, Luke,’’ he 
said after a moment's pause. 

lhe reply was calm and stoical :—~ 

‘*T have, 

The tender eyes still looked up at him with a soft and 
happy smile. The weary head still nestled on his bosom, but 
he allowed it to sink slowly back on to its pilloweof skins. 
The thin little hand was still in his grasp. He dropped that 
also, and stepped forward and looked the other man straight 
in the face. 


‘* Jee.”° 


Joe.”’ 


he asked in a quiet voice, ‘‘ have yew ever known 


What it is to feel like a murderer ?”’ 

‘*No, Luke,’ replied the elder man, ‘‘I never killed 
nobody as yet. Sit down. Yew look as if yew wur goin’ 
crazy.”’ 


‘Yew ve hit it now,’’ he replied. ‘‘That’s it. If I’m 
not crazy yet I soon shall be.” 

***Lisa,’’ he continued, turning to the woman, ‘I cayn’t 
bear this any longer. I’m goin’ to ride up the mountain and 
try and shake it off. If she goes befere I come back, blow out 
that light, an’ I ’ll know what that mezns.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 

The feud between Joe McClosky and Luke Gregory was the 
subject of common talk along that mountain-side. The 
trappers of the Company, the free hands, the Indian traders, 
who knew the two men better as Eagle Joe and Red Gregory, 
discussed the affair over their jugs of Taos whisky at the 
trading-stations, and over their pipes at the traps. Some held 
that Luke was justified in carrying off the pioneer’s intended 
bride, others thought that Eagle Joe had been shamefully 
uscd; but all agreed that it was one of those ugly businesses 
which must necessarily, sooner or later, be wiped out in blood. 
This was the end expected by all, including Joe and Luke 
themselves. 

It was strange enough, therefore, for Joe to have met Luke 
without, in mountain parlance, having let daylight into him, 
and it was stranger still to Joe himself to experience a feeling 
of friendship for the man who had so embittered his past year. 
Yet for the life of him he could not help feeling for the man’s 
deep sorrow. It had been his dream of years to make Sarah 
his wife. He had brought her, a mere child, to the plains. He 
had seen her grow more beautiful day by day, and as the 
and years wore on he had yearned and longed for the 
his own—his very 


months 
hour when he might clasp her in his arms 


own. He had passed half a decade in patient waiting. 
‘* There are no women out here fit to be an honest man’s wife,”’ 


he had said to himself. ‘‘ I will bring one up for myself.’’ For 
that he had slaved, for that he had watched, for that he had 
met the ruthless savage in many a stubborn fight. The pretty 
child grew to a lovely woman. Sarah would soon be twenty 
years of age; then he would speak to her, tell her of 
his devotion and of the happy time he had planned for 
her and for himself. That golden future had been his bright 
star of hope in many a weary night. But all that was dark to 
him now, his hope gone, the light quenched. Another man, 
once his friend, had stepped between him and his idol. It had 
been partly his own fault. How could Sarah guess his love ? 
He had never toldher. He was old enough to be her father, 
and as a father she loved him. The more glorious passion 
slumbering in that maiden bosom was awakened when a rival— 
young, handsome-—-asked her, in the grand simplicity of the 
Free West, to be his wife. Then the tender plant crept 
close to the stalwart oak for protection, shelter, and support, 
and the two lovers discovered, too late, that they were wronging 
him whom they both loved so dearly. They had not the 
courage of that ancient hero who cut off his hand rather than 
kill his benefactor. ‘They could not tear their passion out of 
their hearts, and they fled to the mountains. The man who had 
stolen her from him was her husband, but, in the greatness of 
his forgiveness and the anguish of the moment, Joe’s rouzh, 
simple nature could find no wordof blame. He even felt him- 
self strong enough to bear a share of that man’s great grief. 
When Luke rushed out of the room, Joe and ’ Lisa stood for 
a little while looking at each other, each expecting the other 
to break the silence. face bore a smile of almost 
heavenly content and peace. Joe turned towards her, and, 
perceiving it, understood the meaning of the words * Lisa had 
spoken a few minutes back. So the end was near. He felt 
of that, for an expression of such happiness was not 


Sarah's 


sur 
granted to mortals in the ordinary hours of their lives. The 
dull, gripping sensation in the throat returned to him. His 


sight, usually so keen that no bird on the wing high up in the 
air ever escaped his rifle, suddenly became dim and treacherous. 
His hand shook, and he became totally oblivious of what he 
was doing. He took out his jack-knife and commenced to 
whittle at his plug of tobacco, keeping his gaze all the while 
on that white face shining at him from the pillow of skins, 
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‘Lhey could hear the clatter of the horse’s hoofs as it was 
urged madly up the steep, rocky road. They could hear its 
click, click-click, until it suddenly died away as steed and 
rider reached the soft turf of the mountain-forest farther up. 
A little later on, it sounded again faintly, then fainter still, 
and was heard no more. 

Joe stood there all the while, whittling his tobacco and 
rubbing it between his palms, slowly, mechanically. The woman 
silently watched both him and the girl. At last she stepped 
past him, and, leaning over the bed, asked— 

‘*Do yew want anything, Sarah ?’’ 

She was answered by a negative movement of the head, so 
barely perceptible that it would have passed for repose with 
any but the most attentive watcher. It was more a motion 
indicated than actually made. The dying woman’s eyes were 
directed pleadingly towards Joe; the lins, half opened, seemed 
to mutter, but were devoid of speech. 

“You excite her, Joe,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ You’d better 
leave her with me. You can do her no good bein’ here.’’ 

He turned upon her with quiet fierceness. 

**T ain't doin’ her no harm,’’ he whispered savagely. ‘‘She 
wasn’t to be mine while she lived, but if she’s to die, why 
shouldn't she die in my arms ?”’ 

All this was more hissed than spoken. 
audible, but savage and earnest. 

‘* Yew sit down over thar,’’ he commanded; ‘‘ and let me 
warn yew, don’t say another word. I ain’t to be trusted. I 
cayn’t trust myself.’’ 

He put both tobacco and knife into his pocket, and drew a 
heavy three-legged stool to the bedside. ‘Then he sat down, 
leaning both arms on the bed, and looking at the sick woman’s 
face as if he would devour it. The fingers of his clenched fist 
were twitching nervously, and his long sharp nails buried 
themselves in the flesh of his palms, but they pained him not. 

Why, after all, should Luke alone have the right to feel 
that all earthly happiness was taking wing at that bedside? 
Had he and Luke stood face to face at that moment the horror 
of his emotion might have been too strong for him, and his 
hand instinctively wandered towards the knife in his belt 
‘The touch of the steel-bound haft made him shudder, and he 
thanked God that he was there alone. 

Gradually and carefully he inserted his arm underneath 
the pillow and tried to lift the spare form into a half- 
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and the woman entered he turned towards them with a 
startled glance. 
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recumbent position. As he did so it turned towards him 
quite naturally, as if by its own volition, and nestled on his 
broad With his disengaged hand he stroked the 
wealth of hair which had been let loose, and the soft eyes 
drooped more and more. Gentle sleep came to close them. 
His long beard was hiding her from him, and he thrust it 
aside. At that moment the head rolled a little on, one side 
and remained motionless. He could no longer see the face, 
but he felt as if something unearthly had happened, and shook 
in every limb. He had turned so ghastly white that the woman, 
despite his demand, stepped towards the bed. She looked 
first at him, then at the girl. For a few seconds she was 
silent. Then she said in a hoarse, half-choked whisper, wiping 
her eyes with her apron— 

** Put her down, Joe! Come away! 

He looked at her for a moment as if he had not understood 
her language ; then his eyes fell on the form in his arms, and, 
with a long low moan of horror and despair, he dropped it, 
jumped back a pace or two, and stood staring. The woman 
pulled him by the sleeve. 

**Come away, Joe!” she said. ‘* Come away!”’ 

He allowed himself to be led as if he were a child. Once 
outside the cabin, he sat down on the log stump and buried 
his face in his hands. A few moments afterwards ’ Lisa touched 
him on the shoulder and offered him a hornful of whisky. He 
emptied it at a draught, and as he turned towards the 
cabin he saw that the light in the inner room had been ex- 
tinguished. 

He sat there stonily, voiceless, motionless. Once or twice 
*Lisa, moving uneasily, approached him and endeavoured to 
attract his attention; but she knew the man, and left him to 
his undisturbed sorrow. The cabin lay in the black shadow 
of the rock against which it nestled; but the whole scene in 
front and far away was bathed in balmy, pearly moonlight. 
All was silent, even as the death within the chamber. No 
breeze stirred, no leaf of the trees moved, and no shy thing 
of the air fluttered above. All was still, solemn, nearly 
oppressive. ‘The glory of the night swathed the scene as with 
a silken pall. 

Hours passed, and Joe, waking from his stupor, heard the 
woman moving cautiously within the cabin. He called to her, 
and she came. 

**Got a hoss here?’’ he asked. 

** Thar ’s yewrs,’’ she replied. 

‘*T don’t mean that,’’ he retorted. 
Luke's ?”’ 

‘*Thar’s two up by the spring, but it’ll take an hour 
catching them. An’ thar’s the mule.’’ 

‘“*Whar’s he?’’ asked Joe. 

** Over thar, amoug the pines. ” 
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‘*Get him and saddle him. I want yew to go down to the 
Fork.”’ 

‘** But, Joe,’ 

Do as yew ’re told, wench. 
leave her till yew come back.”’ 

‘It’ll take me a day to get thar on old Three Kick.’ 

“Do as yew’re told,’’ was again the stubborn reply. 
**Yew’ll have to go thar, if it’ll take yew a week.”’ 

Lisa knew that when once he spoke in that way there was 
no gainsaying him. She had been in his employ before living 
with Luke. 

‘*Saddle the mule,’ 
done it, come to me, an’ I'll tell yew what to do. 

The woman went away, and Joe again sat there lost in 
thought. Even ’Lisa’s preparation for her journey did not 
disturb him. About half an hour afterwards she was standing 
before him, leading the mule by the bridle. 

“Go down to the Fork,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yew can stop at 
Hatcher’s on the road. Tell Dick Williams to ride to the 
Burntwood Mission and ask if Parson Riggs is thar. Either 
the Parson or his wife. If they ain’t thar tell him to find ’em, 
an’ when he has found’em, tell’em that Joe McClosky humbly 
begs them tc come here to him, to do a last sarvice for a poor, 
dead creature.”’ 

‘* And then?’’ asked the woman. 

** Waal,’’ he answered, ‘‘ then yew can stay thar an’ come 
up with the Parson.” 

The woman mounted and rode away. 

Joe, left alone, walked up and down in front of the cabin 
like a sentinel on his beat. Once the irresistible desire seized 
him to enter the hut and look upon the face of her whom he 
had loved so well. He stole on tiptoe into the chamber. 
The moonlight trickled through the interstices between the 
creepers that climbed past the little window, and Joe could 
see that ’Lisa had covered the dead form with a white sheet. 
He approached the bed, and made a movement to raise the 
covering, but his limbs seemed to give way, and his hand 
trembled so that he forebore, and yet that shapely drapery 
bound him with a spell. He felt rooted to the spot. Scene 
after scene in which Sarah and he had figured flashed across 
his mind. He could see her as she stood before him on the 
day when she first came to Fitzpatrick’s Fork—sunny, beam- 
ing, a bright happy child of thirteen. He could see himself 
patting the little head and making her cry with delight as he 
swung her aloft in his strong arms. He could her at 
another time waiting for him as he returned, weary and worn, 
from a long trade, bringing him his gaudy Indian pipe, which 
she had filled with her own dainty fingers. He could see her 
as she stood by the bedside where he lay wounded by an Indian 
arrow, smoothing his pillow, with a tear of loving sympathy 
brimming in her eye. He could see her at a buffalo feast, gay 
yet shy, his light, his pride, the queen of all, with a hundred 
willing slaves to do her service. ‘Then he saw her as she had 
stood before him on that wild night when he last beheld her 
face—before Luke took her away—before she fled, taking his 
heart’s happiness with her. What a mystery of pleading 
sorrow in her glance! At that he became savage and tore his 
hair. Then, suddenly, he could hear the click, click-click, 
click, click-click, of approaching horse’s hoofs. ‘The sound 
roused him from the stupor of his emotion. 

‘* Be a man, Joe,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and don’t let that 
lad see yew re as weak as him.’’ 

The clatter of the horse’s hoofs came nearer, a mad rattle 
over boulders and stones, with now and then a dull thud asa 
loosened rock rolled down the incline and fell into the chasm 
on the farther side of the road. The sounds reached the door 
of the hut, and there subsided into a pawing and then into 
silence. 

Joe was leaning against the wall hidden by his shadow 
when Luke raised the hanging and entcred the inner room 
The young man stood irresolutely on the threshold, and in the 
light of the moon which streamed over his face McClosky 
could see the eyes, starting from his head, fixed upon the 
white form upon the bed. He was wringing his hands with a 
groan of agony. 

‘* Have they left her quite alone ?’’ he muttered. 

‘*No, Luke,’’ replied the other, still invisible in the deep 
shade; ‘‘I’m here.”’ 

A yell, unearthly and shrill, as if the heart-strings had 
cracked with the terrible tension, resounded through the room, 
and was re-echoed by crag upon crag. The widowed husband 
flung himself upon the ground and buried his face in the skins, 
which he crushed into a heap in his arms, tearing at them, 
clawing at them, gasping wildly. He lay there and writhed 
as if some dreadful venom were coursing in his veins. ‘The 
elder man looked at him for a while, and then said quietly : 

** All that ain’t no use, Luke. She’s gone, and it’s God’s 
will, an’ we’ve just got to put up with it. Yes, Luke, we’ve 
just got to put up with it, both of us, both yew an’ me.’’ 

The ruddy-bearded giant jumped up and glared at Joe. 
With one wrench he tore open his buckskin shirt and barea 
his breast. 

‘Yew said yew’d kill me,”’ he yelled, ‘‘ for having took 
her away! Waal, waal! Herel am! I took her from yew! 
I killed her! ’T'was I who killed her! Damnation! Why 
don’t yew kill me?’’ 

Joe waved his hand to quiet him. Luke, gnashing his 
teeth and holding his shirt wide open, rushed at him and 
stood facing him, barely a foot apart. 


’ , 


cried the woman, ‘‘ I can’t leave her.’ 


I’ll see to her. I won't 


’ continued Joe, ‘‘an’ when yew’ve 


” 


see 


** Why don’t yew kill me?’’ he gasped. ‘‘Doit! Do it 
quickly, and save me from doing it myself !’ 
Without a word, in a second, in a flash, Joe’s arm 


encircled him, and he was held like a babe. His pistol and 
his knife were sent spinning out of the window, and a shet 
reverberated through the air outside as the hammer struck 
against a stone. 

‘*Thar,’’ said the dark man, quietly, loosening his hold, 
** yew ain’t agoin’ to do yewrself no mischief, not while I can 
help it. And if yew ain’t goin’ to be no quieter and more 
reasonabler, [ ’1l just have to tie yew hand and foot.’’ 

With that he pushed him gently back. ‘* Yew sit down,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and, if yew want to—have acry! Thar ain’t 
no shame even in a man for that. But don’t yew talk ot 


killin’. If I’d wanted to kill yew I should ha’ done it long 
ago.” 


Luke sank upon the stool on which Joe had sat during 
Sarah’s last moments. Slowly, as if he were lifting the veil 
of some secret idol shrine, he raised the white coverlet. The 
pale, placid face, the closed eyes, the white hands crossed 
upon the breast, all spoke of peace and heavenly rest. That 
mysterious, undefinable smile which is surviving man’s most 
physical indication of happiness beyond the great barrier 
gleamed from the dead face and shed its soothing balm over 
the bereaved widower’s heart But with the 
of her happiness came stronger and stronger the act 
voice of his own conscience: ‘* For me she died. Through 
me she died. God knows, perhaps, by my hand she died.’’ 
He began to shudder and to shrink as if judging angel 
were pointing his finger at him. His throat was parched, and 
he gasped as if he were about to choke. 
He aros 
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** Yew said yew'd kill me,” he yelled, “fur having took her away! Waal, waal! Here Iam! I took her from yew! I killed her! 
"Twas I who killed her! Why don’t yew kill me?”’ 
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‘ * Luke ’s that crazy there ain’t no knowin’ 
| come back, an’ I’m beginnin’ to feel com- 
in’ it don’t choke me no more as it did at first.’’ 
p i log il a if it had be a tool, and 
by the door the hut. ‘The t thing I 
to try a have a sleep. She don’t want no 
) ttendin’ to, por 
The words brought 


ul and exclaim ¢ 


thought of the dear dead to 
mind ll limbs again began to tremble, and there 
as a veil of moisture before his eyes He strolled 
slowly into the cabin, and, lifting the hanging of striped 
eting, stood looking npon the placid form lying on 
The light of the early morning dim and 
Joe, leaning with one shoulder against the wall 
the thin curtain raised by one hand, stood 
seyes riveted upon that white face as by some 
metic attraction Little by little, the 
ible through the opening which served as a window 
hanged toa paler tint; little by little, the streaks of 
light and shadow, of gold and indigo, deepened upon 
the flooras the sun rose higher and higher and its sheen 
penctrated through the network of creepers into the 
room 
Joe never moved. The 
found him in the position in 
by the Then the out 
lax and dropped For a long while no movement 
followed; then, with a heavy sigh, he took the three- 
legged stool and placed it in the centre of the room. 
He seated himself with his back to the window, so that 
the light, streaming past him, fell on the dead girl’s face 
and illumined it with an unearthly glory. Resting his arms 
his knees and his head upon his hands, he sat there 
staring, staring, until his cyelids drooped, and _ his 
fingers moved from either side of his head and formed an open 
lattice-work across his forehead But even across that open 
lattice-work he could still see that dear dead face. Then, from 
sheer fatigue of excitement, his lids closed and he fell asleep. 
How long he slept like that he never knew, but when his 
eyes opened they met a sight which made his heart’s blood run 
first cold, then in fever heat. ‘The dead girl lay on that bed, 
motionless, but the head was turned towards him: 
and the soft eyes, wide open, were looking him straight in the 
face 
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advancing summer morning 
which he had been left 
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as before, 


CHAPTER III 

Eagle Joe remained sitting with his fingers crossed lattice- 
fashion upon his forehead, glaring at the miracle before him. 
A cold shiver pervaded his frame, and his eyes were starting 
out of their sockets He shook as if suffering from some 
terrible The unwonted tremor subsided as rapidly as it 
had come. He breathed heavily and more freely, and, dropping 
his arms and sitting upright, he tried to shake himself with a 
weak and involuntary effort. 

** Yew're a fool, Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘to allow yewrself to be 
frightened by adream. It’s dreamin’ yew are.”’ 

He rose, and, pushing the stool away with one foot, 
retreated sideways towards the window. Still the de« p eyes 
followed him, still they looked at him softly and gently, and, 
great Heaven! the dead face was smiling—smiling at him. 
Whethera smile of delicate tenderness or of pity, Heaven-sent, 
he could not tell; but the face of the irrevocably dead was 
alive with it, the tomb had burst its barriers, the grave had 
refused to claim its own. A horror, supermundane and awe- 
striking, chilled his marrow. He crept on tiptoe towards the 
bed, advancing by steps of no more than a few inches each, 
pausing at each, panting at each, gasping at each. With out- 
stretched with a scream surging to his throat, and 
repressed only by the terror of the moment, he stood there 
glaring. The eyes still beamed at him, the smile was still there, 
as real, as human as before. He clutched his be ard and tore 
at it 

‘**Am I mad?’ he muttered. ‘‘ Quite mad? 
More crazy than Luke What is it? What 
Great God! what does it mean? ”’ 

The thin lips opened a little, and the more 
tender—the expression even more lifelike. smile he 
had seen on her face when she had spoken to him in girlish 
pity for some man’s sorrow. Such a smile he had seen on her 
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buckskin shirt-sleeve, panting for 
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a latter-day wonder for his especial behoof. The 
child whom he had raised to a blossoming womanhood had 
fallen from the arms of the man who had stolen her from 
him. Grim Death had taken pity on his grief, and the weird 
scythe had passed her by harmlessly. Was it ecstasy, or 
was it terror, or a joy too heavenly for mortal man?’ He 
knew not. He cared not. The natural, untranslatable sim- 
plicity of the pioneer became poetic. The thoughts and 
expressions which welled to his heart were not his own, but of 
a sphere far removed from his ordinary life. There are 
moments in earthly existence when the mind is inspired and 
the soul becomes prophetic in the bosom of the meanest. 

Sarah’s hands stretched towards him imploringly. The 
lips still moved silently in some dumb pleading. Then her 
look wandered away from him, sweeping the room, searching 
for some object undiscoverable. The beaming glance became 
listless and lost its lustre, the smile changed to an expression 
of sadness. She was looking for something or somebody she 
could not see, and disappointment and grief were plainly 
marked on her features. 

**She’s lookin’ fur Luke,’’ said Joe 
lookin’ fur Luke. I’m nobody, I am. 
who ’d give my life fur her. An’ he’ll 
her, an’ take her as if nothin’ had happened. As if she hadn’t 
been dead an’ come to life again fur me! An’ I’ll have to 
stand by an’ look at it. By God! I won’t!”’ he yelled, his 
voice getting beyond his control. 

A shudder of fear shook the girl, and with a tremor she 
sank back on her pillow. 

‘* Have I killed her? Saints! have I killed her again? ”’ 
he cried distractedly. ‘‘ Brute that I am!”’ 

He crept to the bedside and gently raised her. 

She smiled at him sweetly. 

**T haven’t frightened yew, have I, dear?’’ he whispered. 
** For Heaven's sake say somethin’, that I may know yew ’re 
really alive !”’ 

The look of enigmatic wonder which he had before noticed 
again spread over her face. A sad smile, a long-drawn breath, 
an effort to speak, visible, palpable. 

**Cayn’t yew speak, darlin’?’’ he continued. ‘‘ Don’t 
yew know me? I’m Daddy Joe. Say that yew know me!”’ 

The head nodded slightly. The brightened a little. 
The lips moved. At last more a murmur than speech escaped. 

‘Yes, I know you, Daddy Joe.”’ 

She was alive. There was no doubt of it now. 
could be no doubt. She had spoken spoken to him. 
was alive, and he, of all men in the world, alone knew of 
Heaven's great mercy. 
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It was his duty to be here He ought 
crept over the frontiers- 
he ask l lf, ought Luke to be there + by 
ht he be therey Heaven had willed that 
should die. Luke had left her at the moment 
death, deserted her in his madness of grief, had left hei 
die in his—Joe’s arms. And the same merciful Heaven hs 
willed that the dead woman should come to life avain. 
she to be reftt from him a second tims Did not Provider 
itself raise a finger and, pointing to her, cry, ‘‘She who was 
dead lives —lives for you, for you alone’?! 

He went out into the air. The summer day in all its glory 
Was astir with life. The birds of the air chirped their morning 
and the wild mountain with which the region 
teemed, was afoot on the and in the valley below. 
Shading his eyes to avoid the glare of the in, he peered 
anxiously towards the east, but no sign of a human being 
disturbed the natural solitude. Whither Luke had gone hé 
could not tell; but as the cool breeze laved his face the fever 
of the moment vanished, inflexible resolution took 
the pla e ot hyste rical excitement. 

Sarah was alive, and he 
wishes, hopes, or fears might he 
but a plan, wild and dark, 

L soon assumed a palpable shap 

Sarah might not be his, never again 
Luke’s. ‘That he swore to himself i a terrible 
Rather than again see her Luke’s wife he would kill hims 
and her, but before he came to that last extremity he w 
try other means to find happiness where only terror sat now. 

He started to walk briskly up and down the mountain path 
in front of the cabin, and, with the vigorous movement, the 
spontaneity of invention, the quickness of decision, and the 
rapidity and dexterity of planning habitual to the pioncer 
returned to him. 

He would carry 
had come to life a 
nobody but lhe 
his tenderness 
Luke. 

Forget Luke! In that phrase centred the pith of his h 
Luke was the spectre which loomed between him and hea 
would take care that the vision should become more dim 

by day until it should vanish altogether. ‘Then 

would be happy. 

More than that he neither asked nor dr 
Sarah might one day be his was a thought which 
entered his mind. His breast filled 
devotion as only primitive man, living far from cynical 
Civilisation, is capable of. If his was criminal, 
it was also pure. It was the most lfish selfi 
noble in its viciousness. 
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Judge not this man by your own standard, 
dainty society philosophers The region, the time S, ind 
the man are wild. Fenimore ¢ 
and long buried, and their shadows never reached so 
far west. The hunt for gold has not yet seethed over 
Kansas Territory in a swollen stream of riot and de- 
bauchery. Bret Harte’s miners have not yet reached 
the country. The man stands here the link between 
the two, boasting some of the qualities of each, and the 
more noble of both. He is savage or kind, unforgiving 
or tender, on the spur of the moment; for the famous 
calm solemnity of the wild men of the West is a myth. 
He gives vent to the sudden influences of his untutored 
nature as fiercely as a volcano spits its lava ; but he i 
never mean or cowardly. A few years more, and whisky 
hells, gambling huts, land jumpers, and claim figliters 
will debase the settlements, and all the jail-scrapings 
of Europe and the States will sow their accursed vices 
broadcast over the land. But now the air is still pure, 
and the men who breathe it are still fine specimens ol 
uncorrupted manhood Murders may be frequent—the 
knife and the pistol are so ready to the hand—and by 
these the modern reader best knows the epoch; but ot 
the real life of the pioneers of civilisation in Kansas 
Territory in 1853 he can guess but little 
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Joe’s realy wits speedily evolved his plan; and, having 
evolved it, he decided upon it in a flash. Red Snake, 
medicine man among the Shoshones, was his friend, bound to 
him by many a tie of gratitude. He could trust the old Indian 
to find a sate hiding-place for Sarah, and to be secret as thi 
grave about it. With Sarah out of Luke’s reach he would 
have time to decide his further course of action. He would 
have to account for the disappearance of the body, but he 
would find some explanation, and, if need be, he would refuse 
one. He had as much right to go crazy over this business as 
Luke himself, and to commit all sorts of mad deeds. Why 
might not the horror of the situation during those long hours 
of waiting overpower his sanity, and who would be his con- 
demning judge if, in a moment of despair, he made a funcral 
pyre for the dear dead of the cabin in which she rested ¢ 

He paced up and down in front of the cabin, and his pulse 
beat less feverishly, and his mind became calmer, as his plan 
developed itself clearly. He considered every detail of his 
purpose. He would leave a trail which should be no trail. 
He would ride up the mountain path across the Malamadhoila 
Torrent, and then, two miles farther, to the very cdge of tie 
chasm of the Silent Rock. He would ride up and down halt a 
dozen times, until no Shoshone, Blackfoot, or Arapahoe wou!d 
be able to tell where he had left the trail. ‘Then he would 
wrap Sarah in the warmest coverings he could find, and, with 
her in his arms, he would ride up to the Malamdhoila Torrent. 
There he would turn sharp off and ride in the dangerous, 
rocky bed of the furious stream for four miles up hill. ‘There 
he would come to a bridle path of the exist nee of which few 
men but himself were aware. Thence a ride of fifteen miles 
across the mountains would bring him to a trapper’s hut, 
where he could leave Sarah in safety until he had obtained 
Red Snake’s consent. Sarah’s state of health, and her great 
weakness, ‘appeared to be his only obstacles. He would guard 
her from harm, of course ; but he would carry her away. The 
thought of the success of his plan filled him with an almost 
superhuman joy, and for a moment or two he reeled like a 
man intoxicated. 

His horse was browsing among the pines, hobbled with 
strips of hide. He went to the store-hut on the farther sid 
of the cabin and procured an armful of dried grass and a few 
handfuls of corn. ‘There was water in plenty running from a 
tiny mountain rill, which rushed in petty turmoil acvoss the 
road He groomed and resaddled his horse, and examined 
the caps of his rifle and of his pistol. 

When he re-entered the cabin, Sarah 
bedside with a Navajo blanket wrapped round her. 
him with a smile and with outstretched hands. 

**] don’t know what has happened, Daddy Joe,”’ 
**but I feel quite strong, and the weight has gone 
chest. I can breathe freely. Where is Luke? ”’ 

The question cut through his heart like a dagger 
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“Yew mustn’t ask anythin’ now,”’ he replied hesitatingly. 


** Yew lie down again, there ’s a dear, until | come to yew.’ 
‘* But where is Luke ¥’’ she asked. ‘* Where is Luke ?”’ 
The anguish of the inquiry was unmistakable. 

If ever he had wavered in his resolution, if his purpose had 
not been settled in his mind as final as doom itself, Sarah’s 
anxiety would have roused his energies to a sudden decision. 

‘* Lie down, my dear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Rest yewrself. By-and- 
by. Luke’s gone out—gone out fur a while.”’ 

Ile felt himself unable to bear the burden of those 
glamouring eyes. She loved Luke. She loved Luke, and 
Luke only. 

He strode out gnashing his teeth. 

**Curse Luke—Luke, the robber!’ 

For one short moment his better nature gleamed with a 
soft light through his dark resolve. He had forgiven Luke, 
and had shaken his hand and told him so. He had told Sarah 
that he had forgiven him. 

He became furious at the thought of it. 

** Waal,’’ he asked himself savagely, ‘‘ and haven’t. I for- 
given him? Have I killedhim, as 1 onght to have done? Am 
I goin’ to kill him? I’m only goin’ to take my own, ain't 
Ty One can take one’s own property from a thief without 
stringin’ him up.”’ 

A glance through 


, 


the window showed him that Sarah 
had lain down again. He mounted his horse and rode 
skelter up the mountain path. Each of his purposed journeys 
was about four or five miles up, and the same distance down 
At the end of each journey he looked through the little window 
to assure himself of Saraii’s safety. 

The sun stool high on the meridian at the end of his fourth 
return journey. He decided to give his horse a quarter of an 
hour's rest, and then he would resume the carrying out of iis 
plan. 

He felt gayer and lighter of heart. The fulfilment of his 
hope seemed so near. He entered the cabin quite carelessly, 
and raised the thin hanging of sheeting, expecting to find 
Sarah asleep. 

‘The bed was unoccupied. 

He looked round the room. Sh 

He rushed into the outer room. 

He flew back into the inner chamber, like a lions 
been robbed of her cubs. 

The Navajo blanket, and those which had formed the 
covering of the bed, were gone; and Sarah was gone with 
them. With a yell that might have been heard for miles 
around, he flew from the hut. 

‘They have stolen her! They have stolen her from me 
again!’’ he cried. ‘* Woe to him with whom I may find her!’’ 


helter- 


was not there. 
She was not there cither. 
ss who has 


° CHAPTER IV. 

The paroxysm of his rage blinded Eagle Joe to all things save 
his own fancied grievance. If Sarah hal been his wedded wife, 
he could not have felt her loss as a greater and more wicked 
injury to himself. Ie did care who was the man who 
stole her: it was a mean and cowardly trick. ‘To feel his loss, 
however, was one thing—to avenge it another. He drew his 
huge butcher knife from its sheath, and held it as if ready to 
stab any comer. After gripping it nervously for a moment or 
two, he resheathed it. To be able to avenge his wrong, he 
would have to know who had carried off Sarah, and whcre he 
had carried her. Luke’s was naturally the first name he thought 
of, but he wanted to make sure. He crawled on his hands and 
knees all over the space in front of the hut and along the road- 
way down the hill. But two animals had travelled up that 
way—his horse and Luke’s; and but two had descended it 
the mule and Luke’s mount. The hoof-marks of the latter 
were the freshest of all, especially immediately in front of the 
cabin. 

While thus carefully and wilily employing the experience 
dearly purchased through years of struggle with the Red Men, 
the reason of the failure of his own plan struck him forcibly in 
its amazing folly. The device would have succeeded admirably 
against the savages, but Luke was as well trained in Indian 
warfare as himself, and knew quite as much about the making 


not 


and obliterating of trails. ‘The failure of Joe’s scheme had 
resulted from his failure to remember that fact. <A few 
minutes’ careful scrutiny would have convinced Luke that a 


false trail was being made, and would have pointed to Joe as 
the only man making it. Then Luke would easily guess—or, 
at least, suspect—his purpose in acting thus. 

He cursed his idiocy, his want of foresight, his lack of 
invention. 

He had been away about an hom and a quarter, perhaps an 
hour anda half. Going down hill the fugitives might have 
nine miles start; perhaps a little more, most likely not so 
much. He was on his horse in a moment, tearing down the 
mountain-road. In his mad haste he forgot the thirty odd 
miles his horse had carried him that day, and the fifty odd it 
had carried him the day before. The only idea present to his 
mind was to come up with the robber, to stand face to face 
with him. 

About two miles from the hut one of the numerous moun- 
tain torrents of the neighbourhood traversed the road in its 
prairieward course. The action of the water through cen- 
turices had stripped the rocks of its bed of every vestige of 
earth, and boulders, cubing from a foot to a yard, lay strewn 
along its course. 

Joe, dashing on recklessly, thoughtlessly, forgot to guide his 
horse across with the necessary caution. ‘The animal's fore- 
feet came. in contact with a slippery stone, and in a second 
steed and rider lay in the surging waters. 

When the frontiersman had managed to drag his leg from 
under the body of his horse and to free himself, he found that 
he had escaped with a few bruises; but the poor animal lay 
there helpless, shoulder-slipped, and with a broken leg. A 
very brief examination convinced him that the horse which 
had carried him so long was injured beyond cure. He 
loosened the saddle-girth and removed the head-stall and 
bridle, but that was all he could do to alleviate its suffering. 
His next thought was to put the poor thing out of pain; his 
pistol, however, was wet, and would not act; his rifle also 
missed fire. He removed the caps from the weapon,:and care- 
fully wiped the nipples with the handkerchief he carried in 
his hat, and which had escaped the general deluge. His cap- 
pouch and powder-flask were waterproof, and from there he 
provided new primings. With a heavy heart he performed 
the last act of mercy to his poor steed, and, looking back at 
it with a sigh, trudged down the road. 

It took him nearly three hours to reach the plains. 
was contused and pained him, his buckskin shirt and trousers 
were soaked and clung to him, his moccasins were full of 
water, and he spent a good quarter of an hour in the endeavour 
to rub their inside dry with rough grass and prairie sand. 

Hatcher's, the nearest station where he might obtain the 
loan of a horse, was fully twelve miles distant. The sun 
blazing in its fierce carly afternoon heat, anc there was hardly 
a tree to cast a welcome shade along the way. 

He set out on his road nevertheless. The 


His leg 


wis 


scorching sun 


soon dried the outside of his leather clothing, and converted 
the inside into a steaming furnace which made him feel giddy 
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and sick. himself along unwearyingly, 
unheedingly. 

The fiery orb sank lower and lower in the west, and then 
lay among the topmost peaks, gilding their snowy summits, 
tinting their distant heads with every colour and every shade 
from pale blue and pink to deep purple. 

Where he trod the sun had scorched the prairie grass to 
tinder. The herbage of the plains in these parts is sparse 
enough, and after a week or two of rainless heat nor man nor 
beast can find aught there to refresh eye or body. 

Joe’s brain commenced to whirl. ‘The excitement of the 
previous night, the grim despair of the morning, and the pain 
of his hurts combined to delay his course. He was firmly 
resolved, however. He would reach Hatcher's, and thereobtain 
a new horse, or die in the attempt. He struggled, and 
struggled, and after hours of untold suffering was rewarded 
by a sight of the knoll of trees which, like an oasis in the 
desert, concealed Hatcher’s trading-station. 

Hatcher’s Hole, as it was known among the trappers and 
traders, had originally been no more than a huge hole, carved 
out of the sandy rock of a small bluff. Hatcher himself had 
risen from the vocation of a trapper of the ‘t North-West” 


But he dragged 


as the Hudson Bay Company was called—to the prouder 
position of a free hand, and then to that of the owner of a 
small station. ‘The rough hole cut out of the sandy soil had 


been added to, and built against, and built upon, until it pre- 
sented the appearance of quite a little fortress of logs and 
earth, surrounded and tepped on three sides by the refreshing 
er en of the foliage of cottonwoods and red oaks, and protected 
in front by the swift running waters of a creek which there 
was fordable. 

The reputation of Hatcher’s Hole was bad—bad even for 
those wild and comparatively lawless regions. It was so far 
out in the plains, and yet so near to the mountains, that it 
seemed as if by nature placed there for a temporary refuge for 
those who were fleeing from justice either way. It was an 
open secret that it had only to be known that a man had used 
his knife or pistol too freely to obtain Old Hatcher’s sym- 
pathy, aid, and protection. He was a wiry, thin man, of 
middle stature, with piercing eyes. He wore his grey hair 
long, falling over his shoulders, and, like many of the North- 
West men, his face was clean-shaven, with the exception of a 
small billygoat tuft. Huge grey eyebrows shaded his eyes, 
and he had a habit of bending his head forward and scowling 
from behind them. 

Hatcher was supposed to be an honest trader, and he did a 
considerable amount of honest trade. But among the many 
strange facts which were constantly occurring at Hatcher’s 
Hole, not the least strange was the plentiful supply of the 
station with valuable, and principally eastern, horses. Few 
people knew how they got there, and by whom they were 
brought, and few people cared. A really good Kentucky 
horse was at any time worth two Missourians or Mexicans, 
and any number of Indian or mustangs. And the frontiers- 
man who was lucky enough to secure one at a reasonable 
exchange for his peltry was not likely to make minute inquiries 
about its former owner. Besides that, close investigation 
might have been thought impertinent, and resented as such 
by some of Hatcher's boys. 

Joe’s prospect of obtaining a new mount at Hatcher’s was 
therefore certain to be realised. He was well known for a 
hundred miles around, and if he had come stark naked Hatcher 
could have found him a complete outfit. 

One of the boys on guard at the station saw Joe from the 
distance, toiling across the plain on foot. He rode out to 
meet him. 

** Snakes ‘Tf it ain’t Eagle Joe footin’ 
What ’s been an’ 


!?? he exclaimed. 
it, an’ a-lookin’ as dry as my powder-flask ! 
jumped, ole hoss ?”’ 

Joe looked up wearily as the boy’s horse pranced around 
him. He was panting for breath. 

‘* Have you seen Red Gregory ?’’ he asked. 

‘T ain’t,’’ was the reply. ‘* But tell yew wot: yew jump 
up behin’ me. Yew ain’t no shucks at a walkin’-match just 
now. An’ the sooner yew git a tumbler o’ whisky inside 
yewr hide the better.” 

He stooped to assist Joe to mount behind him. Sut 
fatigue and excitement had told a heavy tale. Joe was either 
too weak or too indifferent to his own sufferings to accept 
the boy’s offer. 

**T guess I'll just trot along,’’ he 
furr-now.”’ 

** Waal,’ exclaimed the boy, ‘‘ yew are a coon. Wagh!”’ 
And putting the spurs to his horse he rode back to the station, 
where he informed Hatcher of arrival, and of the 
deplorable state in which he had found him. 

Hatcher, although very reticent in the matter of giving 
any information about anything that concerned himself, was 


said: ‘‘it ain’t so very 


Joe's 


always eager to learn all he could about the affairs of his 
neighbours and customers. But he failed with Joe. 
““Have yew seen Red Gregory?’ the latter asked the 


moment he met the old man. 

‘I ain’t,’’ replied Hatcher. ‘‘ But, Santa Maria Dolores, 
who’s been givin’ vew bonheur des dames?’ 

‘* Yew ain’t seen Luke?” stolidly reiterated Joe. 


‘*No, dame de garce, he ain’t bin heear. What about 
him?’ Wagh!’’ 


Joe was accustomed to the half-Mexican, half-Canadian 
gibberish of the trader, and knew it to be pure affectation. 
The man could speak mountaineer’s English as well as himself. 

“'That’s all on the prairie,’? he said, meaning in Indian 
parlance thatit was gratuitous. ‘* Yew jest prick yewr ears an’ 
listen tome. Yew git me a hoss—one that can carry me—an’ 
a Mexican saddle and fixins, an’ have him ready in half an hour. 
An’ now yew jest leave me alone for all that time, an’ no 
longer. An’ I’ll take a jug o’ whisky now, an’ before I git 
[’ll take a dig at a piece of hump rib as ain’t rattlesnakes, 
if thar’s sich a thing in the Hole.”* 

Hatcher knew his customer, and even his thirst for inform- 
ation was not sufficient to induce him to offend one so power- 
ful in the neighbourhood. In less than an hour afterwards 
Eagle Joe, refreshed, newly equipped, and splendidly mounted, 
was again dashing across the prairie. 

Luke and Sarah had not passed by Hatcher's, therefore 
they must have intentionally avoided the place. He had felt so 
certain within himself that they would make Hatcher's the 
first station of call that after having traced the hoofprints in 
that direction for a mile or two he had not in his great fatigue 
tuken the further trouble to follow them up. 

He therefore decided now to ride back and search them 
out with minute care. The vast prairie afforded a hundred 
roads in a hundred directions, and the fugitives might have 
taken any one of these. The shades of evening were drawing 
closer, and he had to ride in hot haste back to the mountain- 
side to be able to trace out the trail in the waning light. He 
reached the first sentinels of the foothills as the brief twilight 
was spreading, and the sun had already sunk in crimson glow 
behind the mountain peaks. There, by the bank of a small 
brook, he dismounted, and, after watering his horse, com- 
menced his investigations on foot, warily, intently, nearly 
savagely. Luke’s horse had acquired a habit of slightly 
kicking with his near hind leg, therefore the footprints of that 





hoof were always deeper and more spread on the outside than 
on the inner. 

Joe’s trained eye quickly discovered the peculiarity, and 
it he’pel him to separate the trail of Luke’s horse from 
hisown. Having once assured himself that this time he was 
on the right track, he remounted, and, lying down on his 
horse Indian fashion, with his head screened from the light on 
one side of the animal's neck, he followed the unmistakablk 
course the pursued pair had taken. After running out into thi 
prairie for a couple of miles, he found it deviating suddenly 
at right angles to the north-east, and he naturally took that 
direction. 

**1 "ll be Brown Panther on their tracks this time, I reckon 
They ’re up the Purgatory, an’ they mean goin’ cast. That ’s 
sure as steel traps, that is. They ’ll stop at The Angels to-night 
if they stop anywhar, anyhow. I can get thar in time, | 
reckon. Wagh!”’ 

He shook himself with a great sigh of relief, and, spurring 
his horse, rode on. 


The Angels, on Purgatory Creek, was not an abode of 
angels and saints in the ycar of grace 1853. Originally 


built as a missionary station by some intrepid and feark 

Mexican members of the Brotherhood of who, with 
their lives in their hands, had cndeavoured to spread Catholic- 
isin among the savages—red and white—it had been deserted 
by the brave evangelisers, who found in New Mexico and 
California a more promising religious harvest. ‘The church of 
the Madonna de los Angelos had become the trading station 
of The Angels, and the recognised market and outlet for all 
the barter and exchange of that southern part of Kansa 
Territory which is now comprised in Las Animas, Huerfano, 
and Bent Counties, Colorado, and that northern part of New 
Mexico now called Colfax County. Around the ruins, if such 
they may be called, of the little church, a full two dozen of 
huts and other buildings had been erected, and over thi 

Bill Richardson, known as Moccasin Bill, and a Mexican with 
an unpronounceable patronymic, but universally recognised 
as Greaser John, reigned supreme. Like most traders of thi 
neighbourhood, this pair of worthies had started by trapping ; 
but when beaver fell from six dollars a pound to four, and 
three, and then to two and one, and extremely scares 
and shy at that, Moccasin Bill and Greaser John joined force 

and occupied the little church left vacant by the Mexican 


Jesus, 


became 


Jesuits. They had prospered, and their station had grown 
both in size and importance That marvellous mushroom 
growth of more modern times, with which whole citi re 


in the Far West, 
The Angels wa 


planned and spring up overnight, 
was then unknown and undreamt of, 


so to say, 
and 


pointed at as one of the miracles of civilisation in southern 
Kansas Territory. 
A large portion of the once-sacred edifice was still standing 


in all its glory of hewn stone—in itself a wonder in that 
neighbourhood. Ferns, trailing grasses, and soft 
sprung from each interstice, and covered it with a 
little cascades of green. On the rickety litth 
which the bell had long since fallen, the gilt Byzantine cro 
still twinkled. The roof, which had 
number of Mexican tiles, had partly fallen in, and had been 
repaired with a thatch of clay and prairie grass 

The interior had been fitted up in regular Indian tradea 
fashion, and every variety of goods, from red cloth and gla 
bcads to hogsheads of tobacco and kegs of powder, was ranged 


DOSS had 
hundred 
belfry, from 
ite a 


once boasted qu 


there for sale or exchange. Piles upon piles of skins—-buffal 
bear, beaver, elk, cimarron—half filled one corner of. it, 
proving that the market had been good and the trapper 


supply plentiful. 

Just outside the church on ecither side, for the 
twenty or twenty-five yards, the ground was 
rough benches, tables, empty powc r-Kkegs, ¢ 
whisky-kegs, empty tobacco-hogshcads, empty packin 
of all kinds. It was on this spot where, once every fortnight, 
the great ‘‘trade’’ of The Angels was held. Here th 
Mexican muleteer met his deadly enemies the Comanche 
the Apache. Here Shoshone and Blackfoot competed for thie 
same roll of red cloth. Here the trapper sat on the um 
bench with the cowardly Pueblo who, perhaps a month or so 


pace of some 
covered with 


oaken | ! 


before, had shot a poisoned arrow at him from behind an 
ambush. It was the recognised neutral ground, and there all 
warfare ceased. And wellit might. Never was ground mor 
sacred to the purposes of peace. For here and there between 
the whisky-kegs and the hogsheads and the benches and the 
tables were strown some twenty-five or thirty little wooden 
crosses, and each of them marked the last resting-place ot 


some humble and devoted pioneer of Christianity, who had 
died there, a martyr to his faith. They had each and all been 


slain by the savages among whom they had endeavoured to 
spread the light of the gospel. Euch little cross bore an 
inser:ption, and they one and all asked the Christian who 


passed by to say an Ave and a Pater for the repose of the soul 
of the hero buried there. 


** Que a los manos de los barbaros cayo mucrto,”’ 
or 


** Matado poi los barbaros”’ 


was the bitter tale told by them all. They had died there a 
nobly as any martyrs of old, these humble members of the 
srotherhood of Jesus, who had carried the cross into the 
wilderness long before Stephen Riggs and the intrepid band 
of Baptist missionaries had gone West on a similar Heaven- 
sped errand. 

It was a ‘‘ between time ’’ at The Angels, and the station 
was comparatively deserted. Moccasin Bill had gone to Bent’ 
Fort to meet a bullock-train bringing him a supply of 
The boys on duty in the stables, the warehouses 


and on 


guard, and the women engaged in household work, were 
numerous enough, but of strangers not more than twenty o1 


thirty roamed or sat about the place. 

Half a dozen Comanche braves sat with two squaws at thi 
corner of one of buildings, naked to the waist, thei 
buffalo robes thrown over their lower limbs, and their lances, 
bows, and arrows piled together on the ground. On the othe 
side of the street, as many Pueblo Indians oc upl d another 
corner, easily recognised by the manner in which they wor 
their blankets over their shoulders, by their streaming bl 
hair falling loosely, except for the scalp locks, which were held 
tightly by knots of coloured ribbons. In front of the trading 
store—this being more privileged ground, upon which the red 
man dared not enter except by permission—some fifteen or 
twenty mountaineers, trappers, and Richardson’s boys wer 
quietly smoking their pipes and drinking the fiery bever 
distilled by Greaser John’s brother-in-law at Taos 

Greaser John himself had just ridden bac 
daughter Ysabel from the final celebration of the marriage of 


his elder daughter, Juanita Maria, with the caballero Juan 


the 


Morione, an owner of vast tracts of land and of many horses 
and mules. 

‘*He no gachupine,’’ Greaser John would say. He 
caballero Mexicano. Heap mule he-—heap horse h heap 


cow he.”’ 
The festivities of the marriage of 
were very prolongs din these 


80 Important a person 


parts. Sometimes they would 
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With a heavy heart he pe rformed the last act of mercy to his poor steed, 
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Greaser John returning to his stronghold that night, at the head of some thirty of his retainers, was a sight to see. No dandy in the Paseo of 


Mexico City was ever more gorgeous or more gaudy. 
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tronghold that night, at th 


. WAS: eht to see 


ombrero 
hem; and 
vans, the 
ght, brown 
raudy little 
( int on daughter 

of the real Mexican type, with her 
t, her chemisette of the finest 

vith a hower of gold 

r from her lone braided black 
pretty feet jewel-studded 
i fitting lithe 


and, ll 


encased i 
companion tor the 
upon their arrival had sub- 
pretty daughter had disap- 
became comparatively 


quent 

and hi 

eir own cabins, the place 
ins wrapped themselves in their blankets and 
ud lay down to sleep where they had sat. The 
continued their friendly and now and 
talwart mountaineer would break out in a hunting 
Kuglisl partly Ina partly lreneh, understand- 

but hi even that ceased after a 
tranquil moon shone upon a tranquil 

Celie totally mcomprehen ible to those awecu tomed to 

modern mining camps of the Far West, where riot 

bauchery loose their own hell rht, and life is 

hideou ere was actually a quiet trading-station, with 

vild pioneer Rockies and the wilder red men pass- 
night in common peace 

ddenly the guards outside The 

mebody, and a few 

wah clinging to his arms, came 

Ile was well known there, 

rise, especially when he gave it 

was taking his wife east for the 

dical advice. 

The poor girl was worn out with fatigue and excitement, 
and her barely recovered life seemed to be oozing from her. 

Ysabel was as kind as any Sister of Mercy. She insisted on 
Sarah passing the night with her, so that she herself might 
give her such help and care as might be required. Luke 
kissed his wife tenderly, and surrendered her to the charge of 
her self-constituted niu Then he sat down with the rest of 
the trappers and boys until they also prepared to retire. Luke 
asserted that he could not sleep. His arrival had given new 
life to the entertainment, and a goodly number of the boys 
vowed that they would keep him company. 

Hour after hour passed thus over homely converse, over 
recitals of modest derring-do, over tales of hairbreadth ’scapes 
through which they each and all had passed. Then again the 
challenges of the boys on guard rang out through the night. 
The clatter of a horse’ hoofs was heard on the road, and 
, little street, and swung himself 


cCarouse, 


own Class. Dut 


com 


every hig 


Angels were heard 
minutes afterwards Luke, 
riding down the road to 
and his arrival excited 
to be understood that 
purpose of obtaining 


llea prilige 


Kagle Joc dashed down the 
from the saddle in front of the group. 

He went straight up to Luke. 

‘*T want to say a word or tew to yew, Luke.”’ 

The young man rose quietly. 

**T guessed it,’? he answered. ‘'T guessed as yew’d come 
after u When I seed yew was makin’ that false trail I 
knowed what yew was makin’ it for.’’ 

** Whar’s Sarah ’’’ hissed McClosky between his teeth. 

** Now, Joe, let’s talk o’ this to-morrow. Yew ain't fixed 
for a talk to-night.”’ 

‘An’ who is, if I ain’t?’’ cried McClosky, savagely tugging 
at the knife in his belt ‘*Whar’s Sarah? ’’ 

The little crowd foresaw what was coming. They knew 
both the men and their feud. They saw Eagle Joe with his 
hand upon the handle of his knife. Half a dozen of them 
ranged themselves around him to prevent, if possible, the 
bloodshed which was threatened. Joe waved them off. 

‘** Yew jest stand aside, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘if yew don’t want 
yewr ribs tickled. Red Gregory an’ I’s got to square this 
out between ourselves. Whar is Sarah ?’’ he reiterated. 

Luke’s big knife was in his belt. He had picked it up 
where it had fallen in the road outside his hut; but his hands 
were crossed behind his back, and he made no attempt to get 
at his weapon. 

‘** To-morrow Il be heap time, Joe,’’ he 
turned away. 

Joe gripped him by the collar of 
in his hand. 

** Whar is Sarah, you son of a hound ?”’’ he yelled. 

The glittering knife was lifted high. One of the moun- 
taineers caught Joe’s arm and attempted to stay it; but a 
sideward slash cut through the man’s jacket and flesh, and, 
with a sharp shriek, he sprang aside. 

The little crowd understood now that Eagle Joe meant to 
fight it out. The two men were well matched. Both were 
equally well armed. The business had to be settled, some 
time or other, in rough-and-ready frontier fashion—-therefore, 
why not there and then? ‘The time and place were as good as 
any. The only matter beyond their understanding was that 
Rted Gregory made no attempt to defend himself. But that 
was his affair, after all, and not theirs. 

So they formed themselves into two rows, one on either 
side the combatants, and prepared to watch the conflict. It 
was just as well to give possible bullets a clear range, fore and 
ait 

‘* Whar ’s Sarah, yew coyote ?’’ Joe yelled again. 

Luke turned towards him quictly. 

‘Sarah ’s my wife,’’ he replied. 
with yew?” 

The knife flashed in the moonlight, and, cutting through 
Luke’s cheek, buried itself in the side of his neck. The young 
frontiersman reeled under the blow. arm was lifted 
high to strike once more, when Luke, with the blood stream- 
ing ovex his face and shoulder, threw himself upon his intend- 
ing murderer. 

Once more the weapon struck, cutting through bone and 
sinew ; but Luke wrenched it from his opponent’s hand and 
threw it i the road. Then clutching Joe by the throat 


replied, and he 


his shirt. The knife was 


‘What has it got to do 


Joe’s 


into 
with a grip of iron he flung him fully six paces away. 

With a savage yell Eagle Joe raised himself again. He 
darted for his knife and picked it up. Again he rushed at 
Luke, amid the awful silence of the bystanders. Again the 
arm was Hfted high. Luke, smothcred with blood, was 


endeavouring to stanch its flow with his handkerchief 
ond he < from the uplifted blade. 
h from behind harp crack of a rifle reft 
Joo staggered, reeled, aud dropped the knii Ihe 
ving hi wildly in the air, he fell forward with 
to the ground. 


And Luke, turning round, saw, standing in the 


shrank ba 


aria 


figure of 
Sarah, 


smok- 


a white 

Judgment, 
with the still 
ing rifle in her hand. 


CHAPTER V. 
The outward aspect 
of Paris has changed 
mightily since the 
year 1862; but there 
are little nooks and 
corners even now 
little time-honoured 
oases amid the de- 
serts of new Seine- 
grown stone—which 
to this day look as 
cosy and as old- 
fashioned as any 
lover of the quaint 
and the pretty in 
architecture could 
wish. They are get- 
ting fewerand fewer, 
it is true: they are 
disappearing day by 
day with the men 
who habited them. 
Ilow white are the 
hairs of those who 
remember the com- 
fortable times of 
bourgeois Louis 
Philippe, who heard 
the long roll of the 
Nationaux 
rumble through the 
streets of Paris in 
"48, who saw a 
short-lived Empire 
overnight with an unfortunate Emperor for its 
Sovercign, Priest, and Demigod! And how few are they 
even in Paris—their Eleusis and their Elysium! But the 
little bits of natural green still peep over walls which Mansard 
may have built, though the Parisian’s heart aches when he 
pases by some spot hallowed in his memory and transformed 
into a barrack, or a six-storey tenement, by the ukase of that 
grand destroyer— Baron Haussmann. 

The Rue Vaugirard was never an aristocratic street, in spite 
of its proximity to the Palais du Luxembourg. The blue 
blood of the descendants of the Crusaders has always affected 
the ‘other side’’ of the Seine, as Parisians call the site of 
Lutetia Parisiorum, and in the Faubourg St. Germain the 
mansions of the great Legitimists are thick as poppies in a 
Kentish cornfield in summer-time; but the La Rochefoucaulds, 
the Montmorencys, the De Luynes, and the Soubises stopped 
at the Rue de Sévres, and the Rue Vaugirard knows them 
not Yet the Rue Vaugirard was not an unpleasant street. 
The Luxembourg Garden, with the fragrance of its flowers, 
fringed it on part of one side, andif grocers and porkbutchers, 
a little farther on, rather mixed the perfume for the bencfit of 
the passer-by, the street was at least homely and altogether 
comfortable-looking. 

A swallow in mid-winter would, however, have caused no 
more surprise to those who knew thé district than to be told 
that the residence of one of the greatest of France’s feudal 
nobles had originally been located in the Rue Vaugirard, and 
that the Hdétel Foyot, with its legend over the gateway, 
* Pension de Famille. English spoken,’’ had originally been 
the town-house of the once-powerful Princes Foyot de la 
Croix. 

Yet so it was. The mighty 
sledge-hammer blows of that great 
the Terror. The race of the great who had fought for 
Philip Auguste and under the sainted Louis was extinct. The 
guillotine and the bullets of the Blues had exterminated them 
all. In the vast kitchens, where a small army of cooks and 
scullions had laboured to prepare the banquets of their 
masters, a single female chef, assisted by three maids, toiled 
daily to supply the limited pensionnaires of the establishment 
with their morning and evening meals. 

But for all that, if one had to choose an hotel in Paris, and if 
the Hotel Foyot were still in existence, the Hétel Foyot was 
just the sort of hostelry which one would or should have 
selected. Of course, those who delight in the great caravan- 
serais of the boulevards and of the Quartier de l’Opéra would 
have deemed it old-fashioned; but the man of letters, the 
artist, the student, those who loved homely comforts, and who 
desired to avoid the noise of the great arteries of a city’s life, 
found it altogether delightful. 

A noble pair of wrought-iron gates, beneath an archway 
surmounted by two most mild-looking stone lions, led to a 
spacious courtyard, on either side of which half a dozen 
ancient chestnuts spread a welcome shade. In the centre a 
marble ‘Triton disported himself upon. a marble dolphin, from 
whose nostrils two jets of water spurted high into the air, and 
fell in broad showers into a vert antique basin beneath. 
Little beds of flowers on all four sides gave quite a cheery 
colour to the place, which was already attractive by reason 
of its grateful shade and its refreshing coolness. The floor of 
the courtyard, between the flower-beds and the trees, was 
formed of old grey marble mosaic, and the cicerones pointed 
it out as the remains of a Roman habitation. At the farther 
end of the courtyard stood the Hotel Foyot, grandiloquent in 
the reflection of its former glory, It was impossible to mis- 
take the lovely wrought-iron scroll-work which ornamented 
the windows, the chased and chiselled brass and bronze 
fittings of the doors, the delicious rococo of the carved wood. 
Only the great ones of the earth could in the bygone times 
afford so to encourage art and artists. 

There was great commotion in the H5tel Foyot one fine 
June morning of 1862. The whole first floor of the hotel—‘“‘ les 
appartements de Monseigneur,”’ in fact—had been taken by Mr. 
Gregory, an American millionaire, who had brought his lovely 
wife to see the sights and enjoy the pleasures of Paris. Now 
neither Mr. Gregory nor Mrs. Gregory spoke a word of French, 
and Madame De Landes, the proprietress, the only person 
connected with the hotel who understood the language of 
‘**perfide Albion,’’ happened to be away for the moment 
Madame was an Englishwoman who had married a French- 
because the latter owned the hotel. Monsieur had 
Madame because she spoke the language of her 
The worthy couple had bes nh ve ry lappy toa th r, 


Gardes 


with the still smoking rifle in 
her hand. 


Sarah, 


pring up 


had fallen under the 
leveller of all stations, 


man 
married 
country. 


lor 


door of the 
hut behind him, like 


and when Monsieur dicd Madame had a fine monument built 
for him at Pére la Chaise. Iler widowhood was a pleasant 
one, and, although she regularly once a year shed tears over 
her husband's grave, it was never discovered whether they 
originated In gratitude or grief. 

Madame, in business matters, was extremely punctual and 
attentive. She must have known that Mr. and Mrs. Gregory 
required to see her before they sallied out for their morning 
promenade, and yet it was already half past nine, and Madame 
had not returned. The portly head-waiter shook his head, 
the sommelier was désolé, the chambermaid was in despair : 
‘* Monsieur Gregory would be angry.’’ ‘‘ Madame Gregory 
would not know what to do, and Madame was so charming.’’ 
**And they paid so extremely well.’’? ‘‘ And they had taken 
the rooms for two months certain.’? ‘‘ And they would most 
likely take them again when they came back from Baden- 
Baden and Homburg.’’ ‘* And was it not a pity to displease 
such peoples’? ‘* More than that, was it not extremely un- 
fortunate ?’’ They all wished that they could speak English, 
but, alas! they could not. ‘* And stillno sign of Madame 
what was to be done ?’’ 

There was a woman among that council of three—the 
chambermaid—and she had a woman’s wits. ‘She had it. 
She had found away out of their difficulty. She would go 
and fetch Monsieur Charles. She would ask him to have the 
extreme obligeance to act as interpreter until Madame re- 
turned.’? The two male members of the council voted the 
idea excellent, and resolved upon its immediate adoption. 
** How stupid of them not to have thought of it before! Yes, 
Monsieur Charles was the very person to rescue them.’’ The 
chambermaid was sure he would, ‘‘ Monsieur Charles was such 
an extremely nice gentJeman.”’ 

Monsieur Charles was an Englishman, whose full name was 
Charles Wentward Spencer, and he was a younger son of 
Sir Gordon Spencer, Bart. Young Spencer bore his five-and- 
twenty summers in as hale and hearty a fashion as any young 
fellow could, or would, who had gone the pace on a hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds inherited from his grandmother, 
and who had seen that inheritance disappear, in the short 
space of three years, into the pockets of racing men and pro- 
fessional gamblers. When of that noble pile but four thousand 
pounds remained, Charles Spencer, one fine morning, came to 
the conclusion that the game was not worth the candle, and 
that, to use his own phraseology, it was time for him to pull 
in his horns. Before the hope of inheriting any large sum 
from his deceased relative had become a reality, young Spencer, 
in a happy-go-lucky fashion, had followed a cotrse of general 
medical and hospital lectures. The windfall had interrupted 
these ; but, when it became plain to the young man that he 
would have to do something to earn his livelihood, he resumed 
his studies in real earnest. It was impossible for him to live 
as Cheaply in London, where he was so well known and exposed 
to so many temptations, as abroad. He therefore went to 
Paris, and set to work with a light heart and a not too heavy 
purse to acquire a knowledge of his intended profession. 

He was a young man of more than agreeable presence. He 
spoke French perfectly, and, having passed his early youth in 
Paris, he was far more French than English in his manner. 
At the Hotel Foyot, where he occupied a room on the top floor, 
he was a favourite with everybody, from the proprictress 
downwards. It was no wonder, therefore, that in this case 
of emergency his name sprang to the chambermaid’s lips. 

Monsieur Charles was standing before his looking-glass, 
arranging his cravat, when a knock at the door was heard, and 
the chambermaid entered. ‘* Monsieur Charles,’’ she said, 
‘““was always so kind. Would Monsieur Charles be so ex- 
tremely kind as to speak English for her to a gentleman and 
a lady who could not understand a word of French ¢” 

**Certainly,’’ replied Spencer. *T’ll be down in a 
minute.’’ 

The young woman closed the door. The moment sli 
gone a change came over the young man’s face, and dis- 
pleasure was visible on his countenance, 

** What a nuisance !’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I don’t know 
these people, and I don’t want to know them. I shall be 
worried out of my life after this. I wonder who they are. 
Some retired cheesemonger, I suppose, and a lanky wife. I’m 
sure she’s lanky. ‘They all are, and I hate Janky women. 
They have taken the whole of the first floor, 1’m_ told. 
Well; there are young asses and old asses, I suppose. ‘ More 
money than wit’ is an old saying—and was a true one in my 
case once.”’ 

He arranged his tie, his shirt-front, and his collar with 
great care, nevertheless, and once more brushed his trousers, 
his coat, and his hat. He changed the dark gloves which he 
had intended to wear for a pair of light ones, and selected hi 
most elegant cane. Thus equipped, he presented himsclf 
before the council of three, who were awaiting him at the 
head of the grand staircase. 

The doors of the centre apartment were flung open, and he 
was ushered into a vast chamber. The furniture, strewn about 


was 


Monsieur Charles was standing before his looking-glass. 


here and there, had the appearance of having been taken 
across the room in piles, and having been lost and left where 
it was then placed. Four enormous windows, open to thi 
ground, formed the farther side of the room. Near these, in 
a Louis XVI. arm-chair, much too small for him, sat a man 
whose outstretched legs reached so far away that young 
Spencer wondered how tall he might be when he stood up. A 
ruddy-bearded, good-humoured giant, that man, just a little 
erizzled here and there, with a broad scar running up the side 
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of his neck like a seam, and finishing just underneath the 
right eye; square-shouldered and large-footed, with a mass of 
reddish auburn hair falling over his shoulders. 

He made no attempt to rise, but held out his hand to 
Spencer. 

‘*Yew’ll excuse me gittin’ up,’’ he said, ‘‘ but these 
cheears is so cussedly low that it takes a mana month to fix 
himself for the voyage. Yew speak American, I’m told.” 

**T speak English,’’ replied Spencer. 

‘Waal, American-English! It’s all punkins, ain’t it? I 
can understand a Rapahoe or a Blackfoot or a Sioux, or even a 
Dutch-Jew pedlar, but the parleyvoos beat me. As for me, I 
don’t care a rotten cornshuck ; but Sarah, she’s gone beaver 
on her forfarows, an’ she can’t fix it noway, nohow. She'll 
be heear in a minnit, Sarah will. That’s my wife, vou know.”’ 

Young Spencer had been taking stock of the Wild West 
giant. He thought that if Sarah turned out only half as good- 
looking, as natural, and as delightfully untutored as her 
husband, it would be a pleasure to him to interpret for her. 

“Thank goodness they are not Cockneys,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I think I’d prefer my friend’s friends, the Rapahoe 
and the Dutch-Jew pedlar, to a Cockney tourist.”’ 

Spencer noticed that a faint smell of tobacco pervaded the 
apartment, and he was a little astonished to see Mr. Gregory 
produce from behind his back, where he had held it concealed, 
a pipe with a head as big as a man’s fist. 

‘* T hope yew don’t mind the smell of a whiff of a mornin’,’’ 
said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘ but I cayn’t get on without it, nohow. 
Sarah says I oughtn’t, an’ that it ain’t ‘lowed in Paris; but | 
guess What was good enough for me in Kansas Territory has 
got to shine here. And this is fat tails, I reckon. Real old 
yallow Virginny. Have a plug? It ’ll bear chewin’ if yew 
ain’t got a pipe.’’ 

With this he rolled sideways in his little arm-chair, making 
that fragile article of furniture creak as if it were in danger 
of imminent destruction, and produced from his trouser- 
pocket a slab of honey-dew. 

‘** Fix yourself in one o’ thein cheears,’’ he said, holding 
out the piece of tobacco. ‘* That’s as sweet as maple sugar 
new. 

“Thank you,” replied the young man, “ 


ut it 


I don’t smoke s« 


nclosing you acard of invitation 


the Emperor’s Chamberlain, 
The 


to the ball at the Tuileries on the twelfth of this month 
ticket is the actual card of invitation.”’ 

Mrs. Gregory was evidently as happy as a child over a new 
doll. She took her husband's bearded face between her two 
little hands and kissed it. 

‘““Isn’t jt nuts?’’ she said. 
making the Minister get it for me. 
she asked, turning to Spencer. 

‘This is a note from Madame Elise informing you that 
your two dresses are ready to be tried on.”’ 

‘*That’s where I am going to first, and Madame De Landes 
has promised to go there with me. ‘Thank you very much, 
Mr. ——, Mr. ——.”’ 

**Charles Wentward Spencer is my name,’’ interposed the 
young medico. ‘J am a sonof Sir Gordon Spencer.”’ 

The ‘‘ young man”? still rankled a little in his mind, and 
he thought that the ‘‘son of Sir Gordon Spencer ’’ would 
have sufficient weight with the lady to prcvent the possibility 
of a repetition. 

“We shall be very pleased if you’ll dine with us, Mr 
Spencer,”* said Mrs. Gregory, again offiring her hand. 
**Come and dine with us to-night. Luke and you will get on 
very well together, I should say.’* 

All that morning, during his walk round the hospital, 
during the clinique at the Ecole de Médecine, and during the 
lecture at the Sorbonne, young Spencer was extremely 
absent-minded. He caught himself repeating ‘‘ Isn’t it nuts ?”’ 
and ‘** These are some.’? For the life of him he could not 
work up an interest in either hospital practice or lectures. 
While the Professor was dilating about arteries and veins his 
mind was far away, and a pair of soft dark eyes beamed at 
him from underneath, a huge flower-laden bonnet. At the 
patient’s bedside he could see atiny gloved hand holding out 
to him a gilded card. At last he became impatient with him- 
self, and called himself a jackass and an idiot, neither of 
which appellations he really deserved, although he was in 
some danger of meriting a more stinging opprobrium. 


** And you're a dear for 
And the other letter?” 


**Pon’t be a donkey, Charles,’’ he said to himself. 
“She’s a married woman. A man who falls in love 
with a married woman must either be a fool or a rogue, 

and—thank God! I am, and hope 


to be, neither.’’ 

With this reflection he recovered 
a perfectly Spartan coolness. 

The morning’s work was 
and the prospect of déjeuner offered 
all its allurements. Like most of 
the English medical students at that 
time, Spencer frequented the Café de 
la Rotonde, in the Rue de l’Ecole de 
Médecine. It was the polyglot estab- 
lishment of the. Quartier, a very 
‘Tower of Babel, where Russian, 
Armenian, Greek, Turkish, Finnish, 
Polish, and Spanish ‘vere as familiar 
to the ear as French or English, and 
where nobody would have been 
astonished to hear his neighbour con- 
verse in Hindustani or Chinese. It 
was the boast of one Irish habitué of 
the place that no one had ever come 
into the café whose language he did 
not understand, but he was floored 
when one fine evening two young 
coloured gentlemen in irreproachable 
Parisian costume discussed affairs 
over their absinthe in a tongue utterly 
unknown tohim. The good Hibern- 
ian professor's linguistic pride had 
been lowered by the sons of an African 
East Coast potentate. 

The fare provided at the Café de 
la Rotonde was simple, but it suited 
Spencer’s taste and pocket. It was 
a cuisine bourgevise in the best sense 
of the appellation. 

Spencer entered the big round 
room and took a seat in his usual 
place. The waiter supplied him with 
the morning paper and a glass of 
beer, while the customary dish with 
which the meal commenced was being 
prepared. 


over, 








** And the 


other letter ?”’ 


early in the morning, and I don’t chew; but I shall be most 
happy to wait for Mrs. Gregory.’’ 

Mrs. Gregory did not keep Spencer waiting long. A door 
opened, and she sailed into the room in all the glory of the 
latest fashion. Her rustling silk dress was extended far and 
wide by an immense crinoline; her bonnet was a small Nor- 
man arch, into which some fantastic milliner had flung an 
armful of flowers. The ribbons of her headgear and her sash 
would have amply decorated half a draper’s window. Her 
lovely face and her tiny hands seemed quite lost amid that 
huge mass of female finery. 

As she looked at that moment, with her dark, lustrous 
eyes beaming with pleasure, with her figure developed into a 
noble ripeness, with every movement full of unalterable grace 
and natural witchery, one could well realise her as the woman 
for whom two men like Luke Gregory and Joe McClosky would 
light unto death. 

She held out her hand to the young man as 
known him all her life. 

‘*T’m glad to see you,”’ she said. ‘* Glad to see anybody who 
can talk English. Hope Luke hasn't been making you sick 
with his smoke. I am drowned with it. Costs me about five 
dollars in scent every weck to keep it out of my clothes. Here, 
you can read French: I can’t.’’ 

She handed him two open letters and a gorgeously em- 
bossed invitation card. 

** These are some, I just reckon; but whatever they mean 
I can’t guess. It’s Dutch tome. What does it say?”’ 

Her little twang was as delicious as the prettiest of Trish 
brogues, her manner of expressing herself as spontancous as 
it was refreshing to the jaded ear of the young man about 
town. Its naive simplicity made him forget that he thought 
it a little vulgar at first; and, when he took the documents 
from the daintily gloved hand, and she smiled at him with 
those deep dreamy eyes of hers, Spencer felt his heart thump 
against hisribs. He surprised himself looking at her when he 
ought to have examined the letters. 

**Well,”’ she said, dimpling her face, 


if she had 


“ard what does it 


say, young man ?”’ 

The ‘‘ young man’’ ran down his back as if an icicle had 
been dropped there on a hot summer day. It made him 
shiver, and he would have sighed had he dared. But one: 


more his glance encountered hers, and he was subdued for 


good. 


“This,”’ he replied with a slight tremor, “ is a letter from 





she asked, turning to Spencer. 





Those fried eggs took an uncon- 
scionably long time in being got ready, 
andasSpencerlooked up from his paper 
he saw that a man whom several times previously he had noticed 
in the place had seated himself at the next table. He had 
never heard him speak, and had taken him for an Italian or a 
Levantine, in spite of the pallor of his face. He was a tall, 
thin man, with deep-sunken black eyes, a close-cut grey 
moustache and beard, which underneath his chin still shone 
coal-black. His hair also was cut short, and presented the 
same mixture of shades. His lips were thin and pale, his 
hands long and sinewy, and one shoulder was drawn up higher 
than the other, while the arm that swung from it appeared 
to be half paralysed. He was not over well dressed, but 
his costume betokened rather comparative poverty than 
Bohemian carelessness. His face was as sharp as an eagle’s, 
and his eyes as piercing as those of the king of the air. The 
young bloods who frequented the café were at first inclined 
to make jokes at his expense, but a fierce look or two from 
him persuaded them that after all it might be just as well not 
to provoke him to a quarrel. 

The waiter at last brought the long-awaited dish, and 
Spencer fell to with an appetite worthy of a ploughman. The 
man next to him fidgeted uneasily on his seat, and shifted his 
glass to and fro, as if he desired to attract attention and did 
not know how to doit. At last, during the interval between 
the two courses, a chance presented itself. Spencer asked the 
waiter to bring him the 7imes. 

** Yew ’re an Englishman, I 
addressing the student. 

‘And you’re an American, I ?’’ replied Spencer, 
rather nettled at the unceremonious introduction. 

‘Yew may bet yewr bottom dollar on that,’’ continued 
the man. ‘‘I’m a Western American. My name is Joseph 
McClosky—what’s yewrs ?”’ 


reckon ?”’ said the man, 


guess 


CHAPTER VI. 
Spencer looked at the man ferociously for a moment or two, 
and felt half inclined to turn away without answering him. 
Then he remembered that the man was an American. Ameri 


cans, in those davs, were considered to have acode of courtesy 
of their own, and to be exempt from the usual customs of 
society. 

*’Well,”’ he said, ‘vou are a cool hand, and vou have a 


cool way of introducing yourself.”’ 
‘It’s a way we have in the place where I’ve been livin’ 


ever since I] was as high as a turkey-cock. We ain't so 


squamptious as yew are over here, but when we fix our flint 
we shoot plump centre. Finish your glass, an’ let’s liquor up 
over it.”’ 

There was such a sincerity of intention in the man’s speech 
and expression that Spencer could not help smiling. To look 
upon it as an impertinence would have been ridiculous. 

‘*Since it seems to be a matter of interest to you,”’ 
the young man, ‘‘ my name is Spencer.”’ 

“And yew live in the Roo Vogeyerard, in the hotel with 
the big iron gateway.”’ 

Spencer looked at him with no slight amazement. 

‘** How do you know that? ’’ he asked. 

‘We are neighbours,’’ replied MecClosky, ‘‘and that’s a 
stony fact. I live jest four doors below yew, on the other side 
of the road, over the sausage store. What’s yewr liquor? 
Give it a name. Only I warn yew, yew might jest as well 
drink muddy rain-water, mixed with stale vinegar, as their 
vang ordinaire, an’ as for their brandy, thar is more real grip 
in a glass of good Taos whisky than in a hogshead of their 
wash. I drink this beer of a mornin’ because it don’t prevent 
me from havin’ my proper ’lowance of an afternoon. What's 
it to be?’’ 

a a 


said 


take another bock, since you wish it,’’ replicd 
Spencer. During the Westerner’s speech he had endeavoured 
to fathom the man’s intcutions and personality. He came to 
the conclusion that, after all, the rencontre might be quite 
accidental, and that McClosky’s desire to make his acquaint- 
ance very possibly resulted from seeing him pass by his 
window every day. 

The beer was ordered, brought, and consumed, with the 
clinking of glasses habitual to the French student. Then, as 
Spencer did not wish to remain under an obligation to a com- 
parative stranger, two more glasses were ordered, brought, 
and also consumed. The day was warm, the beverage light 
and palatable, and the mutual compliment was rep: ated twice 
After this Hiberno-American kind of introduction, Spencer 
became more friendly in his disposition towards the frontiers- 
man. 

He had to admit to himself that the dislike which he had 
originally felt was unreasonable. The nan was rough, un- 
couth, ill-mannered ; there was something peculiarly restless, 
untamed, and irritable in his glance which gave him the 
appearance of a tiger who was playing a réle of amiability 
and placidity for the purpose of getting as close as possible 
to his prey. But Spencer put all these down to the account 
of the idiosyncrasies which were thought allowable in a Western 
American. 

** Isn’t this strange?’’ said Spencer, over their fourth bock. 
‘*There are some Americans living in the hotel where I 
reside.’’ 

** America’s a biggish sort of country, I reckon, stranger,”’ 
replied Joe, ‘‘ anda goodish lot o’ folk are squattin’ all over it. 
Are they nice people, those who live in yewr hotel? Whit 
people? ’’ 

‘They are a Mr. and Mrs. Gregory,’’ answered Spencer, 
‘and I fancy they come from the West.”’ 

Not a muscle moved in McClosky’s face. 

“Gregory ’”’ he said, with the air of a man trying to 
recollect. ‘* I know’d tew or three Gregorys myself. Thar 
was Jim Gregory, that was hanged at Santa I°¢ fur hoss- 


” 


stealin’ ; an’ thar was Irish Gregory—the Pawnees lifted hi 
hair, rubbed him out at Pawnee Fork ; an’ then thar was Cock - 
eyed Gregory—Squintin’ Jack we used to call him— he’s hog- 


butcherin’ in Cincinnati now; an’ then ’’—here he paused for 
a moment and stroked his short beard in a careless way 
“thar was Luke Gregory—a neighbour o’ mine, he was. ‘Time 
of the rush he jumped gold on his land. He lived on thi 
mountain, yew know, an’ I lived in the plain: he’s heap rich 
now, an’ I’m told as he’s travellin’ in Yewrope somewhar.”’ 

He had taken up the fork which the young man had been 
using, and was beating a tattoo with it on the table, as if the 
remark he had made and the people he had mentioned wer 
among the most casual of casualties. 

*“'The gentleman who lives at the Hétel Foyot,’? remarked 
Spencer, ‘‘is not likely to be your friend who was hanged for 
horse-stealing ; but he may be your neighbour, the Mr. Luke 
Gregory whom you mentioned last. His dialeet is exactly the 
same as yours; and he must be very wealthy, for he has taken 
the whole first floor of the hotel. He is a man whom one would 
not be likely to forget after once seeing him ”’ 


There was something in the American's look which young 


Spencer did not altogether like. It was not only restless and 
shifty, wandering all over the room as if he were afraid of 
being overhcard by somebody, but there were moments when 


itexpressed a cold-blooded and cruel joy, the sort of satisfaction 
a hangman of the Santa Casa mght have felt previous to 
torturing his victim. 

Spencer had stopped. 
said, with a dry smile 

‘*Go on, I’m listenin’. 

‘*T was saying,’’ continued the student, ‘‘ that you would 
not be likely to forget Mr. Gregory after having once seen him. 
He is a very tall man, with reddish hair and beard—long hair 
and beard.’’ 

** An’ have you noticed,’’ asked Joe, raising himself slightly, 
but quite unconcernedly, ‘‘if he’s got a scar on the side o’ the 
neck? ”’ 

**T have noticed that,’’ answered Spencer. 

“That ’s Red Gregory,’’ exclaimed McClosky, slapping his 
thigh. *“That’s Red Gregory, as sure as bull ain’t cow. 
Who ’d have thought of hearin’ of him hoosicrin’ round Paris?’’ 

‘*T am to dine with him to-night,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ and I 
will tell him about you. I am sure he will be glad to see you.” 

‘*Waal,’’ replied McClosky, pursing his lip and shrugging 
his shoulder, ‘‘ I ain’t so dog gone sure about that. Yew sce 
thar has been differences betwixt Luke an’ me, an’ that scar 


Joe, resting his head on his elbow, 


” 


on Luke’s neck an’ this shoulder an’ arm o° mine is jest the 
froth of it. I’ve throwed it all to the cayutes, an’ it’s for- 
gotten an’ out o’ my mind; but Luke, yew see, he was as 


rib.”’ 
to indicate his 


sore about it as a b’ar with a bullet under hi 

With that he shrugged his shoulder again 
indifference to Luke’s feelings on the subject. 

Spencer did not know what to make of the man. A 
picion crossed his mind that Mr. MecClosky’s residence in the 
Rue Vaugirard was not quite so accidental as he would like to 
have it appear. But that was for a cond only, and the 
moment afterwards he blamed himself for having given way 


sus- 


toit. He knew that truth is very often much stranger than 
fiction, and that some men’s lives are made up of chapters of 
accidents ; but the man, his manner, and his tale puzzled 
him. 


McClosky noticed that Spencer was less warm towards him 
than b:fore. He stroked his chin, and looked at his companion 
with a half-sly, half-amused side-glance. 

** It’s all on the pony express now,”’ he said, ‘‘an’ I reckon 
nothin’ about it to nobody. But 
Do yew see the squirrel up a 


I can trust ve 
thar 
gum-tree, now f 


not to say 


in that fry. 


was a lady 


The budding surgeon’s acquaintance with squirrels up 
gum-trees had been cxtremely limited, and the cloud which 
enveloped Mr. McClosky’s desires, reasons, and presence in 


the Quartier became more dense. 
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She held out her hand to the young man as if she had known him all her life. 
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pul nd gamesters 
had quicken ahi 
li. Phe study of 
ting him with a 
ented itself 

1c and 

But its 


ood 


JIle toddled up to Joe, and held “up his flowery trophy 


raison d’étre and it were rather mysterious to the 
young student, and he 
into them. 
** Was the lady Mrs. Gregory ?”’ he asked. 
**T guess the lady is Mrs. Gregory,’’ Eagle Joe 


g replied. 
Ilis teeth were hard set, and he hissed the 


purpose 


made up his mind to inquire further 


words. For the 
first time his dry smile left him, and the placid tiger aspect in 
his look changed to one of momentary ferocity. But it all 
passed like an airy cloudlet, and he sank back with a sigh 
avainst the red-velvet cushion of the seat, and hit his thigh 
three or four times, as if lost in thought. 

“Then you do not wish me to mention the fact of your 
presence in Paris to Mr. Gregory ?’? Spencer asked, 

“It’s straight all overas a ramrod to me, [ reckon,’’ replied 
Joe. ‘I’ve forgotten all about it. Only, yew sec, I don’t 
know which way Luke's stick floats. I ain’t set eyes on him 
fur many a year, noron Sarah neither. He’s got a big head 
on him, I’m told, an’ I—I’m jest Eagle Joc, as [ always 
was.” 

‘*I'll do exactly what you wish,’’ said Spencer. ‘I'll 
either tell Mr. Gregory that you are living here, or I won't 
whichever you prefer.’”’ 

‘© Waal,’ answered McClosky, ‘‘I guess thar’ ain’t no 
reason why he shouldn’t know. I ain’t goin’ to ask him to 
see me, and be needn't come unless he wants to. But that 
don’t say as he isn’t to know that Eagle Joe is in Paris.”’ 

It was time for Spencer to go to his afternoon lecture, and 
the two men parted with a mutual promise to meet again. 

Joe watched the young man depart, and with his glance 
followed him along the circle of windows which surrounded 
the café. When he was quite out of sight McClosky’s ex- 
pression changed. He sat for a moment scowling fixedly in 
front of him, and with teeth gnashing he rubbed his hands 
Then, finding that some of the habitués were staring at him, 
he shook himself and rose, after paying his score. 

He left the café, and walked along the Rue de l’Ecole de 
Médecine to the Carrefour de ?Odéon, and thence through 
the Rue and Place de 'Odéon to the Luxembourg Gardens. 
The place swarmed with nursemaids and children at play, all 
gay and happy as the bright summer sunshine. They danced 
navound McClosky in their childish gambols; they ran their 
hoops between his legs, and their balls accidentally pelted 
him. ‘The pleasant picture softened the man’s thoughts, and 
he sat himself down on a bench where he was shaded from 
the rays of the sun by a small plantation of laurels and 
oleanders. 

His thoughts and his intents had been black, bitter, steeped 
in unquenchable hatred. For, during all these years, the 
yicture of Sarah, of the girl whom he had raised from child- 
100d to be his own, and who was now Luke’s wife, had haunted 
his sleeping and his waking dreams. To be revenged on her, 
the faithless one whom he still loved so dearly—to be revenged 
on him who had wronged him so bitterly, had been his one 
hope, his one prayer. So to wreak his vengeance that they 
should both fall through one another, that they should both 
be crushed beyond recovery, had been his one plan. For this 
he had watched and waited, and waited and watched—for this 
he was waiting and watching still. To this he devoted his 
thoughts by day and gave up his dreams by night. 

Luke loved Sarah, and she loved him. Through that. same 
love he had determined that they both should fall. For this 
purpose he had watched them for years as a snake watches a 
bird. For this purpose he had followed them over half the 
world. For this purpose he was living in, the same street with 
them. For this purpose he had sought and made the acquaint- 
ance of young Spencer, and he felt that in having made it he 
had advanced a step on the road of his savage intentions. 

He had entered the gardens wrapped in thoughts like these; 
but there was a better nature sleeping wearily in the man’s 
bosom, and the childish prattle all around him woke it. Such 
darlings as these he might have rocked on his knees if Sarah 
had proved true to him. Such pretty curly heads he might 
have stroked and kissed as his own—he, the lonely one among 
the lonely of the earth. 

A blue-eyed, fair-haired baby boy of some three or four 
summers had picked half a dozen daisies from the sward, and, 
with a tiny handful of grass, had tied them into a baby- 
bouquet. He was as proud of it—the dear little fellow! —as 
any belle of society over her basket of orchids and camellias. 
He toddled up to Joe, and, nestling fearlessly at the big man’s 

knees, he held up his flowery trophy and fairly crowed with 
delight. Joe’s eyes became dim. A ball rose to his throat, 
end he stroked his Lair with his long sinewy fingers as two big 
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tears ran down h pale face. Tle took up the little man and 
ng on to his knee and recked him there. ‘Lhe child 
addressed him in French baby prattle, which he could not 
understand: but} pulse beat more evenly, and there was a 
ofter tecling round his beart than he had known for years. 

Was it worth while, after all, to live for hatred and 
revenge -—and for hatred and revenge alone’ Who would 
shed a tear over his grave when he had gone under?’ He had 
not cared much for that hitherto. He had been accustomed 
to the wild events of the Wild West in its wildest days, 
when men lived to-day honoured and beloved; when they diced 
to-morrow and were forgotten the day after, units in the 
long list of bloody sacrifices that fed the Moloch of the Red 
Man’s savagery. 

But, with that little one upon his knee, thoughts of a 
softer future welled to his heart. After all, when he had 
wreaked his vengeance, and both Luke and Sarah had bitten 
the dust under it, where would be tne gain to his happiness ? 
Was it worth while always to hate—ever to hate’ He looked 
into the child’s bright blue eyes and pictured to himself 
SOT ih little one who might have called him ‘ Father.’’ 
Why not go back to Colorado? Why not live a humble, 
useful life, and find some woman who might honour and love 
him stilly Why squander his and his substance in 
running after the shadow of a as bitter as it was 
lasting ¢ 

He was sitting there, dreaming of a Colorado homestead, 
and saw himself among his bullocks and his mules and his 
horses, and a homely buxom woman with mild loving eyes 
to him smilingly and brought him his big pipe. <A 
handsome, dark-eyed, strapping lad called him. ‘‘ Father.”’ 
How proud he was of that son! There was peace all round 
him, and peace in his heart. 

He was quite jost in his dream of a happy prairie home, 
when a movement of a child made him look up, and there, 
barely twenty from him, stood Sarah in all the 
splendour of her French finery, looking more handsome than 
he had ever seen her, and, with her, Luke, happy and 
smiling. 


Joe 
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lands 
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paces 


loosened his hold upon the child on his knee, and, 
bending forward, fixed his gaze upon the pair. 

Surely there never had been a woman half as winsome, half 
as lovely as she! There never had been a woman so created by 
God to make aman happy with her love. How those tender eyes 
beamed at Luke! What a wealth of beatitude in those lips! 
And she was Luke’s—Luke’s wife! Yes !—curse him and 
her !—she was Luke’s wife ! 

He allowed the child to slide from his knee to the ground, 
while he still stared at the pair. 

Sarah’s hand was in Luke’s, and he swung ‘it to and fro in 
loving banter. Her eyes glistened ; Luke had made her happy 
by a word. 

McClosky felt that he could not bear it at that moment. 
Like a man surprised in some guilty action, he slunk around 
the oleanders and the laurels, and, hidden by the foliage, he 
walked away rapidly. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Joe strode on, neither knowing nor caring whither he went. 
With one handbehind his back and his head bent forward, he 
walked lost in thought, heedless of parsers-by and of things 
that passed aronnd him. ‘Two men, between whom he pushed 
roughly, were about to resent the rudeness; but when they 
noticed his tall figure and ferocious look, they thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valour. 

Joe walked on, cursing Luke, cursing Sarah, cursing the 
world, cursing himself. It was a practice to which he had got 
quite accustomed by that time—it was the food with which 
he appeased the hunger of his hatred. 

When a man or a woman allows himself to be engulfed by 
that uncompromising passion, he or she becomesachildin desires 
and cravings. ‘To Joe it was a pleasure to be able to gnash his 
teeth and curse his enemies. ‘That privilege was the power which 
had so far stayed his hand from bloody execution. It was little, 
but it was something at any rate, to be able to wish that harm 
might befall Luke, whom God had so prospered. If it was a 
hope deferred, it at least left a hope. 

Joe had walked some distance, when he was roused from 
his dark reveries by the clashing of cymbals, the blasts of 
trumpets, and the rolling of drums, mixed with hoarse shout- 
ings and shrill laughter. 

He had arrived at the open space in front of the Closerie 
des Lilas, aud just opposite the spot where the bravest of the 
brave paid with his life for the privilege of having been true 
to his Emperor and friend. A couple of dozen booths, round- 
abouts, and swings had been erected there—a miniature repre- 
sentation of the fair of the Barriére d’Enfer, which was being 
held some distance farther on. Mountebanks jumped and 
crawled, professional Herculeses swung great weights, the 
devil’s orchestra of the roundabouts clashed and blared, men 
shouted themselves hoarse over huge, gaudy pictures of giants 
and dwarfs, onlookers laughed and women shricked, until the 
whole became a very Babel of sound. 

Joe shouldered his way among the crowd, and, standing 
nearly a head taller than most of his neighbours, obtained an 
excellent view of what was going on. 

‘*Walk in, messieurs et mesdames!’’ shouted a man in 
front of one of the booths. ‘‘ Walk in here! Here you have 
his Majesty the Emperor on his white horse and in his uniform. 
Only two sous. And all the officers of his staff on their horses 
and in their uniforms; and the Duc de Magenta on his horse 
and in his uniform. And it is only two sous. And the 
Grenadiers of the Guard, and the Turcos, and the Zouaves, 
alLin their uniforms; and the Cuirassiers of the Guard, all on 
their horses and in their uniforms, and with their cuirasses 
and their helmets. Messieurs et mesdames, c’est éblouissant ; 
and it’s only two sous! ”’ 

The ‘man’s eloquence persuaded a goodly number of the 
bystanders to enter his show, and nearly as many more became 
patrons of an establishment two doors away, where a strong 
man offered a prize of five francs to any person who could lift 
within fifty pounds as much as he. The little space had be- 
come nearly deserted, and Joe found himself face to face with 
the proprietor of the middle booth, who was leaning discon- 
solately against it. 

The noise, the gaudy colours of the fair, and its petty 
excitement had roused Joe from his sombre broodings, and 
he was more in a humour to be pleased with and be pleasant 
with his own kind. 

Anything in, any way approaching the nature or shape or 
business of a circus is always a small earthly paradise to a 
Western American. Joys at school will go without their 
dinners and pay their dime cheerfully at the door. It has 
been known that a worthy parson preached against a circus 
from the pulpit, and then paid the ostlers five dollars to allow 
him to witness the performance through a hole in the tent. 
Joe's knowledge of French was too limited for him to under- 
stand exactly what was going on in each booth; but the very 
fact that they were travelling shows, and that he was among 
them, brightened his spirits and drove his evil thoughts away. 
Sudden transitions of feeling were so common with him that 
it did not astonish him to find himself‘in the best of humours 
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in less than three minutes. He grinned good-naturedly at the 
little man who was standing gloomily and half-tearfully in 
frout of the patronless booth, and who did not even open his 
mouth to sing the praises of his entertainment. With legs 
wide apart, Joe stood and looked at hin and smiled, and the 
little man looked back at him as if he could have cried. 

* Yew ain’t bin an’ jumped gold,’’ said Joe aloud. 

‘*No, Lis not, Sar,’”’ replied the disconsolate one, without 
budging from his place. 

* Oh, yewspeak English !’’ exclaimed McClosky. 

**T do, Sar,’’ answered the man. ‘‘ I speak oll lankwidges 
Anglish, French, Sherman, Spahnish, anyding you vonts. | 
hafe bin oll ober the vorld.”’ 

‘* Been in the States ?’’ asked Joe. 

“Ach, yes, Sar,’’ wasthe reply. ‘*I hafe dravel from 
Noo York to Calliforneeah. I hafe dravel oll ober Amayrikah 
from nort’ to sout’, from east to vest.’ ; 

‘*And yew haven't stored a pile to buy the Tooleries, I 
reckon,’’ suggested Joe. 

‘**No, Lis not. I is wery boor. Noboty come see my show 
dey go see banorama, dey go see fat mann, dey go sec sdrong 
mann—boot dey not go sce ny show.”’ : 

** Yew ain’t got much to show that’s worth a red cent, I 
said the Westerner, ‘‘ else they ’d flock.”’ 

“My show is mirackoolous, is marvallous, is krancdecose, 
is doo kreat for small mann. Dey no ondersdand, dey no 
come, dey no bay.’’ ; : 

And the little man mournfully shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at Joe piteously. . 

** You come sec my show,’’ he said. ‘‘De kreat mysdery, 
peoodiful mysdery. Ach! dey no ondersdand. Boot 
you is indellitchent mann, you is froom Amayrikah. 


, 
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You bay fife soos for doo see my show ¥’ 

*Waal,’”? exclaimed McClosky, ‘it ain't as much as will 
buy a mule and fixins’, an’ if it’s a Yankee dodge yew ain't 
euchred me a heap. Here! take yewr five cents, an’ I'll see 
yewr monkey dance. ’ 

With this he slowly counted five coppers into the man’s 
hand. The latter lifted the flap of the tent, and Joe, stooping 
low to be able to pass, entered a vacant square space into 
which the light of day but dimly penetrated. 

**T reckon this ain’t pallises of everlasting joy, nor haunts 
of etarnal delight. It don’t take no forty times to guess why 
they ’d rather pay to stay outside than come in. Wax candles 
is dear whar yew come from, that’s as sure as wooden nut- 
megs in Connecticut, an’ ile ain’t to be bought nohow. Now, 
whar’s that mermaid o’ yewrn that’s got no legs? Or is it a 
dog as can sing, or a one-eyed walrus ¥ ‘Trot him out !”’ 

‘*Ach, du lieber Himmel, you make foon, you larf ! 
you will say ‘lofely,’ and you vill kiss your hand. 
lecdle minoote and you vill see.”’ 

With this he folded back a triangular piece of the canvas 
roof, and the daylight streaming in revealed a woman in a 
fantastic, shabby red-and-yellow satin dress edged with tar- 
nished gold lace and doubtful linen finery. She was a little 
fair woman, with a pale face that had becn pretty once, but 
was now pinched and drawn. Joe, in looking at her, thought 
she slightly resembled Sarah as he had seen her on that 
memorable night when he had thought her lying on her 
death-bed. The fancied—and purely fancicd—-resemblance 
spurred his interest. It was plain that the woman was suffer- 
ing, and he made up his mind, whatever might be the upshot 
of his presence there, that he would relieve in some measure 
her evident starvation. 

**Dis is Madame Vilhelmecna, my goot Sar,’’ 
the showman. ‘‘ Madame Vilhelmeena Rothenschlag. She is 
marvellous soobtchekt for maknetic exberiments. She is 
sonnampoolist. She is clairvoyante. She read ledder in your 
bocket. She dell your fordune.”’ 

‘Oh, it’s the fortune-telling game,”’ exclaimed McClosky ; 
‘fan’ the people ain’t green enough to pay forit. My little 
Dutchman, it’s played out long ago. A Greaser wouldn't 
stand it no more. ‘The trick’s too thin.’’ 

The little man drew himself up proudly, and, taking the 
five coppers from his pocket, he handed them to Joe. 

‘*T no svindler,’’ he said ‘‘ You tink I dishonest. 
not your money.”’ 

The man’s ferocious pride in the midst of that squalor and 
penury struck Joe in so ludicrous a manner that he burst out 
luughing. He had so long been in w mood flavourcd with 
all the bitterness of this earth that, his risible faculties 
once excited, he allowed them a nearly hysterical headway. 
He laughed and held his sides. 

The little German looked up at him indignantly. 

**You hafe your money,’* he cried. ‘ You hafe 
do insuld me. You is bick mann, I is smoll mann.’’ 
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**T no svindler,”’ he said. ‘*I vant not your money.’ 

Joe sat down on the bare ground and roared. The show- 
man paced up and down the tent furiously, and the little 
woman shrank into a corner, as if in dread of a coming 
conflict. 

At last Joe, having had his fill of the heartiest laugh he had 
enjoyed for years, still sitting on the bare ground, beckoned 
the man to come to him. 

‘*T ain’t meant to hurt your feelin’s,’’ he said. “TI 
thought it was regularly ‘lowed as all mesmerists was swindles. 
Here! take your five cents, an’ yew shall have tew franca 


















in the bargain. Now, if you've got anything to show, 
show it.”’ 

The showman glanced for a moment greedily at the coins 
as if half undecided whether to accept them or not. Then 
hunger fought victoriously with indignation and resentinent. 

*“You no beleef me,’’ he said bitterly. ‘* You no beleef 
Madame Rothenschlag. Boot you beleef yourself. You no 
chead yourself. You pring here—man, vooman, or shild, and 
[ make him do as I gommand.’* 

** Yew ’re smart, I don’t doubt,’’ said Joe, rising. ‘*‘ Yew ’ve 
swallowed the molasses and the spoon as well. Yew can make 
people do what yew want, and yew ain't got a paper dollar— 
not even on a bank that’s bust!’ 

‘*T kann do vat I say,’’ the little man replied sternly. 
** You pring anypody.’’ 

A ragged urchin, a real Parisian Gavroche, his eyes 
twinkling with mischief and amusement, hal pushed his head 
between the flaps of the tent, and was staring with his mouth 
wide open at the scene within. Eagle Joe caught sight of him, 
and like a lightning flash an idea crossed his mind, and nearly 
brought back his former fit of laughter. 

‘“*Yew can make tomato-stew out o’ cornshucks—that’s 
fixed an’ ’tarnal; but yew can’t make him say the Lord’s 
Prayer in Latin, I bet yew five dollars to a French cent.’’ He 
laughed again, till his sides ached, and the gamin, amused at 
his amusement, joined in the laughter. 

**Ach, you tink I kannot,’’ said the showman, quietly. 
** Vell, ve shall see.’’ 

He advanced a step towards the lad, and while he did so 
his face became rigid with an expression that quieted all Joe’s 
merriment. 

The boy, still holding the flaps of the tents with both 
hands, pushed his body into the place. ‘Then he let go the 
canvas, and as the showman retreated step by step he followed 
him step by step, and then stood still in the centre of the tent. 

** You know Lort’s Brayer in Laddin ?’’ asked the German. 

**Waal,’’ replied Joe, a little uneasy at the man’s serious 
tone and the boy’s aspect, ‘‘ I’ve often heerd the priests say 
it at The Angels, but I don’t reckon as I could say it myself.”’ 

** You shall hear it now,”’ said the showman. 

The boy was standing there like a stone statue, his hands 
at his sides, and a blank, unearthly expression in his face. 

** We moost not haf dat,’’ exclaimed the little man, cheerily. 
‘* Ve vant life. You moost be habby.’’ 

Immediately the boy’s features changed, and a_ smile, 
nearly a grin, played over them. His arms and his limbs 
again became lithe, and to all appearances he was under no 
influence whatever. 

Joe, watching the scene with increasing interest, saw that 
no ordinary mesmeric experiment was being performed before 
his eyes 

‘*Now say de Lort’s Brayer in Laddin,” the mesmerist 
comm: d. 

The boy, standing there quite unconcernedly, very much as 
if he had to pass a very easy examination, began to declaim 
slowly and measuredly— 

** Pater noster quies in coelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
Adveniat regnum tuum ”’ - 

‘*Stop! Holdon!” cried Joe. ‘‘ That’s enough.”’ 

** Fiat voluntas tua,’’ continued the boy, taking no notice 
whatever of McClosky’s request. ‘‘Sicut in colis et in 
terra ”’ - 

Joe held up his hand, and the German, with a breath and a 
look, stopped the boy in his recital. The lad slightly rubbed 
his eyes and shook himself. Then he glanced around as if he 
had been caught in a place where he had no business to be, 
an ran out of the tent. 

Joe had followed the lad’s movements hungrily. His choice 
had been perfectly free and uncontrolled. The boy was un- 
kempt, nearly ragged. It was absurd to suppose that he had 
the taintest knowledge of Latin. Then, his pronunciation of 
the Pater Noster was after the German fashion, and not after 
the French. There could be no doubt of the source of the 
boy’s curious momentary acquaintance with a dead language. 

‘IT guess this is some, an’ no double-Dutch,’’ said 
McClosky, when the lad was gone. ‘‘ An’ yew ain’t a 
Saint Louie Frenchman neither.’’ 

‘*It is vonderfool! It is krandeeose!—is not? You 
beleef ?’’ asked the little German, rubbing his hands, proud 
of his success. ‘‘I no svindler,’’ he continued. ‘‘I tiskofer 
kreat seegret. I alone in dis vorld.”’ 

‘** But it’s only mesmerism,’’ suggested Joe. 

‘*No,”’ rejoined the man, sharply ; ‘‘ not at oll. Mesmer, 
he make beeble do dings ven dey is asleeb. I kreater, more 
marvallous—I make dem do dings ven dey is avake. Noboty 
know dey is not avake same as you and me is now.”’ 

Joc stared at the man with his deep dark eyes. His face 
became serious, and his mouth twitched nervously. 

‘**Now yew just answer me, an’ don’t brag,’ he said. 
** Do yew mean to tell me as yew can make anybody, man or 
woman, do what yew want, when you want, as yew want 
them ?’’ 

His tone had become more savage towards the close of the 
sentence, and he finished with a snap like the snarl of a 
fierce dog. 

‘*Not all beebles—boot most beebles,’? answered the 
showman. ‘‘ Esbeshially mit veemen and yoong beebles I kann 
make do vat I vant ollvays.”’ 

**And can yew do it as yew did with that boy? ’’ Joe asked 
** Jest call’em, an’ yew never seed him before ? ”” 

‘** Tt is bedder if I hafe see him. Mit beebles vat I knows I 
kann do yoost anything.”’ 

** An’ if yew can do all this,’’ inquired Joe, ‘‘ how’is it that 
yew re so darned poor, an’ that yew ain’t got as much as a 
naked digger in yewr tent *”’ 

‘*Ach !”’ groaned the poor man, ‘‘ dey no beleef. Dey say 
it is swindle. Dey say it is chead. Dey coll me voleur. Dey 
coll me filou. Dey drow dings and dey no bay. Boot you 
know it is not svindle.’”’ And he wiped his eyes with his 
ragged coat-sleeve. 

Joe stepped closer until he towered over him. Then he 
bent down, and asked in a hoarse guttural whisper ~ 

** Can yew teach this to anybody else ?”’ 

He was answered by a question. 

** Do whom ?”’ 

* To me,”’ said Joe. 

** You vish learn my seegret,’’ said the German, with a sigh. 
** Vell, Lis boor.’’ He looked towards the woman at the other 
end of the tent. ‘‘ Dat is my vife. Her name olso Rothen- 
schlag,’’ he said, half crying. ‘‘She no ead nodings yesderday— 
she no ead nodings do-day. Vell. It is kreat seegret —kreatest 
in de vorld. Boot you vas kind, and I vill deach you.’’ He 
looked at Joe, and scanned him closely. ‘* Vat eyes!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Vat eyes! Mit dem eyes you shall do as goot 
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as me. 

Joe pulled out his purse, and the showman’s eyes began 
to glisten, and his fingers trembled as he saw the clitter of 
gold. 

**T guess yew ’ve euchred me, right fair an’ square,”’’ said 
McClosky ; ‘‘an’ I jest owe yew five dollars to git on the 
prairie with yew.’’ He held three napoleons between his 
finger tips. The little German's lips opened, and he panted 
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as if he had been running a race. ‘‘ Heear’s twelve dollars. 
I reckon that’s as much as’ll buy yewr show—tent, poles, an’ 
all—and leave a dollar or tew for a drink on a hot summer 
day. Heear!”’ 

Rothenschlag took the three coins, staring at Joe all the 
while. The woman had crept up and looked hungrily over 
her husband’s shoulder. The latter, turning his head a little 
with a half-tearful smile, raised the hand in which he held the 
money, and she took one gold piece and, with a stifled cry, 
sped out of the tent with it. The little German began to 
laugh, shaking the napoleons in his trembling hand, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks in a plentiful stream. 

‘*She no ead nodings yesderday,’’ he repeated, laughing 
one moment, crying the next. ‘‘She vill ead do-day. Breat, 
wurst, oll dings she vill vant she vill ead, and she vill trink 
beer. She no trink beer dree veeks. And I will deach you 
my seegret, de kreatest seegret vat ever vas.’’ And he 
laughed and cried again, until his strength gave way, and he 
sat down in a corner shaking in every limb. 

Joe had been looking at him with a grim smile. 

‘**T reckon he ‘ll do,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I can buy his 
soul fur fifty dollars more.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The air was hot and breathless that summer night, yet Joe 
was sitting in his room on the second floor over the pork- 
butcher’s shop with the windows closed, and the little white 
curtains drawn, except at one corner, where he could peep 
through the opening. A little to the right, on the opposite 
side of the way, the Hétel Foyot towered behind the front wall 
which guarded its demesne. The windows of the first floor 
were wide open, and Joe could see the vast centre apartment, 
illuminated brilliantly by the light of scores of candles. His 
eagle glance penetrated to every nook and recess of the room, 
and every article. of furniture and every person and thing 
in the place was as plain to him as if he himself had been 
present there. Sarah, Luke, and young Spencer had been at 
dinner, and the two men were now smoking their cigars. 





Luke, Sarah, and Spencer were standing on their baleony. 


Sarah was still there. Her Western breeding had made her 
less shy of tobacco-smoke than her European sisters. Joe, 
who had seen her night after night in the same manner and 
in the same place, who had watched her going out of a morn- 
ing and her coming in of an evening, always with the same 
bitter pang, always with the same tightening of the tecth and 
of the fist, thought her more radiant than ever. Was it not 
worth while to go to the bottomless abyss for such a woman ? 
What was his soul’s salvation to him when that fatal Lorelei 
lured him on ? 

With such fmreasonable reasoning, with such illogical 
logic, with such blasphemy, deemed by him self-sacrifice, he 
had passed his hours, his days. Now and then a softer dream 
would wrap its gauzy fold round his soul, only to be quickly 
loosened and cast aside. as a mere dream. 

Joe, from his window, could see them engaged in pleasant 
converse, and he thought he could detect in young Spencer's 
manner and movements a shyness and confusion unusual to 
the young man. He would have given a small fortune to hear 
what they were saying at that moment. Suddenly he saw 
Luke, who had been reclining in his arm -chair, sit bolt 
upright ; and Sarah, who was sitting at the head of the table 
facing the window, fell back in her seat and stared at Spencer 
in some amazement. The young man made a movement which 
seemed to indicate the window behind which Joe was at that 
moment concealed ; and the latter, by an involuntary move- 
ment, dropped the little curtain and shut himself out from 
sight. He laughed, the next moment, at having allowed him- 
self to be thus fooled by a guilty conscience, and when he 
again raised the figured muslin Luke, Sarah, and Spencer 
were standing on their balcony, black silhouettes against 
the bright-yellow light of the room. Spencer was point- 
ing with his finger to the place where Joe was then 
sitting. Then the three sauntered back into their apartment, 
and the two men sat down, while Sarah remained standing 
behind her husband’s chair with her arms around his neck. 
A moment or two afterwards she smoothed his hair with her 
hand in a loving caress which was gall to Joe. Then Luke 
looked up at her with a smile, and she nodded her head. 
Luke’s fingers were beating a tattoo upon the table, and he 
sat for a moment as if in deep deliberation. Sarah’s arm 
was still around his neck, and he looked up at her again, and 
she again nodded her head. Then he rose, and, stooping to 
kiss her on the forehead, walked across half the room, and 
stood leaning with his elbow on the mantelpiece. He was 
evidently speaking to Sarah or Spencer, but his eyes were 
fastened in the direction of Joe’s lodging. Directly after that, 
Spencer rose and left the room, and Joe saw Sarah go to her 
husband and nestle to his bosom, and he again savagely 
dropped the curtain, only to lift it immediately. 

A moment or two afterwards Spencer emerged from the 
gateway, crossed the street, andrang at the door of the house 
where Joe lived. McClosky opened the door of an inner room 
which was faintly lighted by a small lamp. He sat himself 
down in front of a table, and taking up a book at random pre- 
tended to read. But the pursuit of literature was evidently 
not interesting, for he watched for cvery sound on the stairs 





as a cat fora mouse. He had not to wait long before a knock 


was heard at his door. 

‘*Come in!’’ he shouted, and Spencer entered. 

The blotchy, Rembrandtesque light thrown by the small 
shaded lamp was acimirably suited for Joe’s purpose. It lett 
the upper part of the room ina deep shadow, which, when he 
rose, obscured his features. ‘The door leading into the front 
room was of course closed, and there was no indication what- 
ever that a view of the street was obtainable. 

‘* Mother of Moses !’’ exclaimed McClosky, as if in astonish- 
ment. ‘If it ain’t Mr. Spencer. Yew ain’t made a misteke, 
have yew? else yew’re as welcome as a bucket 0’ water toa 
rourin’ mule ?”’ 

‘*T have been sent to you by Mr. and Mrs. Gregory,”’ said 
the young man. Spencer’s tone was dry and commonplace, 
and, although it contained nothing of a menace, it could not 
be accepted as hearty. 

Joe replied to it by a simple inquiring ‘‘ Oh*”’ 

‘“*Mr. and Mrs. Gregory,’’ continued the student, ‘‘ have 
been perfectly aware of your presence in Paris, but they did 
not know that you were so near a neighbour of theirs. They 
ask me to tell you that they have been for years, and are, only 
too willing to forget the past; and they would have spoken 
before had they not believed that you still treasured the old 
enmity. You told me this morning that it had all passed out 
of your mind, and they have charged me to say to you that, 
whenever you choose to come to them, you will find open 
hands and hearts. Or, if you prefer it, Mr. Gregory will come 
to you.”’ 

Joe’s throat swelled, and he half gasped for breath. The 
light had been dim, but it was dimmer to him now. 

“Mrs. Gregory,’’ continued Spencer, ‘‘ especially desired 
me to speak to you on her behalf. She says it would be a 
happy day for her when she might again call you ‘Daddy 
Joe,’ and when she could feel sure that you had forgiven her.”’ 

Joe’s eyes failed him altogether, and he felt a curtain of 
moisture before them. He clutched the table by his side, anc 
was glad of the half-darkness which protected him. 

**'Tell Luke and Sarah,’’ he said hoarsely, ‘that T Il come 
to them.’’ 

‘*When ?”’ asked the student. 

‘Maybe to-night,’? he replied. “If not to-night—to- 
morrow.’’ - 

‘*Good-night, then,’ said Spencer. ‘‘I suppose I shall 
sce you by-and-by ?”’ 

** Yes,’? answered McClosky. ‘‘ I guess, by-and-by.’’ And 
the door closed behind the young man. 

Joc sat there staring into the darkness for full a quarte 
of an hour. The black spectre of hatred stood before him, 
stretching out its fleshless arms, and gripping at his soul with 
its pointed claws. It grew and swelled into a fatted vampire 
that fed on his heart, and love, and forgiveness, and charity 
trickled out with the drops of his blood. And yet he felt no 
pain; a fiendish joy seized him and intoxicated him. The 
spectre’s sightless orbs became fiery, and by their glow he 
could see Luke and Sarah writhing on the ground, bleeding, 
dying, and he stood over them and stamped upon them with a 
yell of hellish joy, while the ghoul slowly clapped its bloated 
paws in faint approval. 

Joe’s blood ran cold, and he sat shivering in the heat of 
the room. 

‘*Why should I forgive them?’ he asked himself fiercely. 
“No, no, no, Joe! Yew ain’t the man to forgive like that, 
jest because they ask yew. Yew’ve waited long enough, Joe, 
and yew ’re gettin’ nearer to what yew’ve worked for, an’ I 
reckon yew ’ll be strong enough to go on an’ see it through 
You ain’t a babe, Joe, are yew? F 

He opened the door and went out into the half-lit landing 
Then, ascending three flights of stairs, he knocked at a little 
door on the fifth floor, and entered without waiting for an 
invitation from within. 

It was a little garret, plainly furnished in the usual French 
fashion, its red-brick floor smooth and bright, and the big deal 
table in the centre scrubbed clean. Herr Rothenschlag and 
his wife were both there, and they rose at Joe’s entrance. He 
had hired the lodging for them. 

“Ach, you come here,’’? exclaimed Rothenschlag ; ‘‘ oop 
fife sdairs. Vy you not coll, and I com you?” 

**T want yew to step down into my room with me, Mister,”’ 
said Joe. ‘* I’ve got something to tell yew and to show yew. 
Yew ‘ll excuse us, Marm, won’t yew? ”’ 

Without waiting for the reply he strode out, and thi 
German followed. 

** Look across thar,’’ he said, when he was standing with 
the mesmerist at his own window. ‘ Acrovs that wall what 
yew sce those windows open. That big room.”’ 

** Vell, yes,’’ was the answer. 

** Yew sce a man an’ a woman thar.’’ 

a Yes, gwide so.”’ 

**T want yew to look at that woman.”’ 

**T see her, we ry vell.’’ 

“*T guess yew cayn’t tell me, Icokin’ at her from heear, 
whether or no she ’d make what yew call a good subject.”’ 

The little man glued his face to the window, and th 
seconds seemed hours to Joe. 

** Wery good soobtchekt,’’ he replied at last. 

“A very good subject fur yew?’’ said Joc, inquiringly 
Then, after a pause, ‘‘If yew was to teach me the trick, do 
yew reckon as she might turn out a good subject fur me? ”’ 

Rothenschlag turned round to him 

** You know her? ’’ he asked 

wear” 

** She know you? ”’ 

**Well?”’ 

** You lofe her?’’ 

Again a slight pause. Then a dry ‘“ No.” 

** You hade her? ”’ 

Another pause, and then a fiercer ‘‘ No.” 

** She lofe you? ”’ 

This time a loud and fierce ‘‘ No.”’ 

The showman smiled. 

** Ach, I gwide oontersdand!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I see. You 
lofe her, she not lofe you.”’ 

‘* And what has that got to do with yew?’ snarled Joe. 

** Nodings,”’ replied the little man, with a grin. ‘‘ But she 
know you? She fear you?” 

‘** Does that make any difference ?’’ asked Joe. 

**Kreat. Immense. It not matter. She lofe you. Sh: 
fear you. Is enough. You in her mind. She make mag- 
nificent soobtchekt.’’ 

**Oh, I guess I’m in her mind all right enough,’’ grunted 
McClosky. ‘‘ If that’s the top of the keg, it’ll be as easy as 
peeling Irish potatoes. Yew can go upstairs again. I'll call 
yew when I want yew.’’ 

**T vill be dere,’’ answered Rothenschlag. ‘‘ I vill be dere 
ollvays. My vife she no liff mitout you. I vill be dere oil de 
dime.”’ 

He bowed and bowed again until he reached the door, and 
then disappeared in the gloom of the landing. 

Joc walked up and down the room for a full five minutes. 
He had not been within speaking distance of Sarah for years; 
for years he had not looked in her eyes. He was ubout to do 
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The Gregory equipage was escorted to Versailles by two cavaliers instead of one. 
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Sarah stood before the big cheval-glass, and realised the fact that in that dress she would have to walk through a whole host of the male sex, 
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pe. It I mean it, Sarah, tor yew an’ Luk 
mean it fur yew both.”’ 

Sarah gazed at him for a second or then took the 
hand of his injured left arm in both her own looked into 
his eyes with the saddest of sad s, and lifting the nearly 

less hand slowly, gently, she pressed it to her lips. 

** You have Daddy Joe +’? she asked. 

Joe felt his trembling as her soft 
touched him. 

** Long ago,”’ 
ago, my dear.’’ 

His blood ran cold as he uttered the words which he knew 
to be alie. It was the first time that he had been guilty ot 
such a meanness, and he loathed himself for it at that moment. 
He had lied, and he had lied to her! 

It was true he had not shaken either of them by the hand, 
but he had told them that the past was forgotten, and that he 
was again their friend. The thing appeared to him so cowardly 
that the blood mantled to his pale cheeks, and he felt himselt 
burning with his own shame 

Then the wound on his finger and his thumb stung and 
bit, and the worrying, paltry little pain enveloped and 
smothered the greater pang of his conscience, and he was 
marble again. 

* We'll wipe it all out in good old Kansa fashion,’’ said 
Luke, going to the buffet and producing a painted Indian jar, 
the very sight of which made Joe’s eyes glisten. 

“That's eight-year Taos whisky. Greaser John sent me 
that all the way from Pueblo, an’ I’ve paid about ten times as 
much duty on it as it cost.’’ 

Now, of all the fiery spirits distilled in various countries, 
Taos whisky is about the roughest. The real Datch schnapps 
and the arrack of the Indies in their native fierceness are nuik 
for babes compared to it in taste and odour. ‘The very smell 
of the New Mexican spirit was so grateful to Joe, who had 
been accustomed of late to appease his cravings with cognac, 
or the distillations of Dublin and Glasgow in their pristine 
mildness, that, if anything could have brought about a recon- 
ciliation between him and Luke, the contents of that painted 
jar would have done it. But he steeled his heart against the 
temptation. 

Sarah brought some tumblers from the sideboard, and 
Luke filled them about three parts full with the contents of 
the jar. Joe took up his glass as well as he could with the 
lower part of the palm of his injured hand, and both he and 
Luke drained their glasses in one draught, while Spencer, 
having set the potion to his lips, stopped with a wry grimace, 
and looked about the room for some liquid wherewith to 
dilute the primitive strength of the favourite Kansas beverage 
Luke and Joe placed their empty glasses side by side on the 
table with a ‘‘ Hyah, heyah, wagh!”’ in old trapper fashion. 

* Waal, Joe,”’ said Luke, ‘* I guess after this [ ain’t got no 
more to say, nohow. Nothin’ except this. That wharever 
Sarah an’ me is yew’ll be welcome, rain or sunshine. I’d 
given ten thousand dollars gladly yesterday to bring this 
ubout to-day.”’ 

As McClosky looked from Luke to Sarah and from Sarah to 
Luke, and saw how really glad they were in the supposed 
extinction of their old enmity, his conscience began aguin its 
little tugs, and called him a coward and a knave. And the 
stupid little wounds on his finger and thumb smarted and 
stung and irritated, and he asked himself, ‘* What had they 
to forgive? Was not he the injured one? Was not Luke a 
low thief, who even at that very moment dangled before his 
despairing eyes the treasure he had so foully stolen from him 
from Eagle Joe, once his protector, his benefactor, his friend 
In good sooth it was easy for them to forget the past—any 
prisoner would rejoice if the record of his guilt were wiped 
out from the slate of judgment. 

‘*No,”’ he said to himself; ‘‘no, Jue, you ain’t goin’ to 
be yanked like that—yew ain’t that green that they ’1l have it 
all on the prairie with yew. Yew're goin’ to give ’em bull 
fur bull, and the thick of the whip at that.”’ 

No nymph or goddess of mythology had ever appeared 
fairer to her adorer than Sarah looked to Joe that night. 
She was gayer, brighter, sweeter than he had ever seen her 
before. Was it—and his blood coursed faster through his 
veins at the thought —was it because Ae was there , because she 
wished to please Aim? Or had she developed to such a per 
fection of womanly grace and charm that this was her every- 
day mood and habit’ 

His eyes feasted on her, gloated over her. 
He hated her for being so glorious and so lovely. 
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Another question 
aware of this budding passion 
criti \ The y man was 
handsome, neat, dainty, with a fine waxed moustache, a trim 
figure—a perfect doll ot Joe thought that most women 
would call Spencer handsome ; but Sarah had been reared and 
had grown up among the giants of the West, great broad- 
houldered kings among men. She had been taught to look 
upon fierce strength as beauty, upon courage as man’s primary 
virtue. No; he thought Sarah might be amused by Spencer’s 
attentions, but she would never be fascinated by them. She 
might be ple ised, pe rhaps even tempt d, but never « uptivat d. 

seing once attracted by his discovery, Me losky lost no 
time in following it up. He noticed that wherever Sarah 
moved about the room Spencer's glances accompanied her, 
and, more than that, he perceived that the young man was so 
imprudent as to make his silence a witness against himself. 

**We are going to Versailles to-morrow,’ said Sarah. 
** Will you come with us, Daddy Joe ¥”’ 

She was standing by the table as she 
carelessly leaning on it with both hands 

**Mr, Spencer is going with us,’’ she continued, looking 
from Joe to the studs nt, and from the student to Joe , with her 
brightest smile ‘* He’s promised to show us round. It’s 
baked pumpkins to him to be our guide, he says. Isn't it, Mr. 
Spencer ¢”’ 

She tapped him on the hand with her outstretched fore- 
finger with a sort of playful stab, and the embryo doctor, evi- 
dently taken aback by the and the accompanying 
bewitching glance, stammered 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Gregory. 
to me indeed.”’ : 

** Do come with us, Jor said Luke, rolling round in his 
chair so as to be him. ‘*‘ We can have a pipe 
while these pt opl look at the pi turs. I tell yew what. I’ve 
scen more picturs in this town than thar’s rattlesnakes in an 
lowa ten-acre field. It’s an almighty fine place for waxwork, 
but for drinks and smokes it’s the darndest one-horse consarn 
*twixt Prairie-du-Chien an’ Constanteenople.”’ 

** Do come, Daddy Joe!”’ repeate d Sarah, her face wreathed 
in its most beaming graces. ‘*‘ Now I sha’n’t take ‘No. We 
tart at ten o’clock.’ 

** Yes,’’ added Luke , *‘ an’, if it ’sany indoocement to yew, 
yew shall see a Frenchman drive. I?ll back a Frenchman 
agin a Polish Jew greenhorn for the lankiest drivin’ in the 
world.”’ ‘ 

‘**'Thank yew,” replied Joe. I’ll be thar, but it won't 
be in yewr carridge. 1’m goin’ to hire a hoss o’ my own, an’ 
[’m goin’ to Versailles on the back of him.’’ 

Joe had a special reason for not wishing to join the party 
in their landau. On horseback, he would be freer in his move- 
ments, and better able to obserye both Sarah and Spencer 

‘**T guess 1’m gettin’ my toads into the hole,’’ said Joe to 
himself as he re-entered his room that night. ‘‘ 1 wouldn’t 
swap that young may ‘jest now for a pardner with a hundred 
thousan’ dollar gold claim. He’s that molasses all over that 
*s bound to have a lick at him. Yes, I reckon he’ll 
shine.’’ 

** Wagh !’’ he exclaimed, stretching himself. * 
bully good Injun to-day. Wagh!”’ 

The commonplace of his self-communion proved that he 
had gained that calmness of mind and firmness of resolution 
which made him most dangerous 
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CHAPTER IX. 
The Gregory .equipage was escorted to Versailles by 


two 
cavaliers instead of one; but it would have been difficult to 
recognise in the smart, well-dressed, well-groomed, wiry little 
gentleman, who sat on his Arab like a Bedouin to the Sahara 
born, the woe-begone, unkempt, unshaven, unwashed, tatter- 
demalion showman who called himself Rothenschlag. 

‘*A friend of yewrs, of course ?’’ asked Luke, as Joe and 
the German presented themselves at their carriage side. 

** Yes,’’ replied Joe, ‘‘a friend o’ mine—a very old friend 
o’ mine,’’ he added, with a sideway look at, the mesmerist : 
** Herr Rottenshlack.”’ 

The showman bowed his deepest, and smiled his sweetest. 
His piercing, shifty little eyes seemed to travel all over the 
vehicle and its occupants, as a fly would. 

**An’ let mes tell yew,’’ continned Joe, stooping down, 
‘that he ain’t no small shucks. He’s travelled nigh all over 
the world. He’s bin to Camp Digger an’ to Hellfire Springs, 
an’ I reckon a man that’s bin thar, an’ come back, is worth 
knowin’.”’ 

Sarah, Spencer, and Luke all expressed their pleasure at 
making Herr Rothenschlag’s acquaintance, for, although 
Spencer could not quite understand why fellowship with a 
man who had been to Hellfire Springs should be more valuable 
than another, he felt that there was a depth of meaning in 
the words ‘‘an’ come back,’’ which Luke and Sarah evidently 
understood and accepted. 

**An’ did you jump gold at Camp Digger? ’’ asked Luke 

Rothenschlag looked a little uneasily at Joc. 

‘*Ach, no,”’ he replied. “I is not miner 

ience.”’ 

‘* Engineer, I suppose,’’ suggested Luke 

Joe replied in Rothenschlag’s place. 

**He’s the darndest jack-of-all-trades as ever sit cross- 
legged on a mule. When meat’s runnin’ he’s thar or thar- 
abouts. He can mend an iron kettle, an’ he can sew up the 
hind leg of a donkey when it’s simashied.’’ 


I is menn of 


1891. 


‘If Herr Rottenshlag is so very clever,’ whimpei 
Sarah, who had been sitting quietly in the carriage all th 
while, ** I wish he would cure my tovthache.”’ 

**Ganz schén!”’ gleefully exclaimed the 
kann do dat. I kann do dat mit noddings.”’ 

Ile rode round to the other side of the landau. 

** Yoost let me look at youn Madame,’’ he 
ing over and fixing his eyes upon hers. ‘‘ Vill you give ine 
your hand ?’’ 

Sarah extended her hand to him timidly, and he t 
his left 

A creeping, uncomfortable seized her, 
diverted her attention from the pain of the aching tooth. 

**TIs de bain here?’’ asked the mesmerist, touching her 
cheek. 


She 
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indicated the spot with a look of alarm. Then a 
tickling, hot excitement twitched the nerves of her face. Her 
eyelids moved, opened, and closed with involuntary actions, 
and she turned towards her husband to escape the sense of 
burning impressed upon her by the operator’s eyes. Rothen- 
schlag snapped his fingers 

‘*You no more feel bain,’’ he 
gone.’’ 

Truly, Sarah, looking round in amazement, felt that she 
was free from her previous pain. 

‘This is very wondertul,”’ 
talented, Herr Rothens« hlag.”’ 

Rothenschlag shook his head with 

“Tt is noddings,”? he exclaimed. ‘It is imatchination 
You imatchine you hafe doothache—I tell you you hafe no 
doothache, and you belief me—and you hafe no doothache, dat 
is oll.”’ 

‘He is quite vight,’’ rejoined Spencer. ‘* Toothache 
disease of the nerves. With delicate persons, ladies « spe cially 
I beg your pardon for naming this, Mrs Gregory—nerv« 
are often acted upon by pure imaginary excitements, and 
calmed by the reverse 1 suppose Herr Rothenschlag has 
studied Braid, Philips, Demarquay, and Giraud-Teulon 
Animal magnetism as employed for the cure of diseases has 
mide very rapid advances since Mesmer’s time.”’ 

**Are you a doctor, then, Herr Rothenschlag*’’ 
Sarah. 

** Ach, no,’’ he answered, ‘‘an’ I not read nodings 
dings, boot I deach myself.’’ 

‘You ought to coin money,’’ said Sarzh. ‘* There are 
plenty of people who would pay great sums to be so easily 
relieved of pain.’ 

The German was about to reply, when Joe prevented him. 

** He’s a moultin’ sight too modest,” said Joe. ** He don't 
do these things fur money, nohow. Do yew, Herr Rotten- 
schlack? He’s that rich that he’ll cure a North-West 
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With a mock curtse Y, she took Spencer’ s proffered arin, 


Toothache an’ earache is his fancy— 
An’ no 


Frenchman fur nothin’ 
them an’ corns. He cures ’em like so much bacon. 
wash at that.’’ 

When they had crossed the Pont de Sévres and the carriage 
was toiling up the hill Joe lagged behind. 

** Waal,’’ he asked his companion, ‘‘ how does she work? ”’ 

‘** Macknifisend,’’ replied Rothenschlag—‘‘ sblentid! De 
wery best soobtchekt I hafe hat for years. You vill yoost do 
vat you likes mit her.”’ 

**That’s worth knowin’,’’ exclaimed Joe, curtly. ‘‘ Let’s 
git.’’ And the two men put spurs to their horses and soon 
overtook the carriage. 

No cavaliere servente of medieval Florence was ever more 
attentive to his liege lady, more anxious to discover, anticipate, 
and execute her desires, than Spencer was that morning in his 
conduct towards Mrs. Gregory. Sarah noticed it, of course, 
and her amused smile now and then sought to attract her 
husband’s dull attention to Spencer’s courtesies. But the 
good-natured giant, who would as lief have suspected his 
wife of petty larceny as of infidelity, was fully occupied in 
grumbling about his French cigars, and Sarah’s little con- 
fidential winks slid past him quite ineffectively. 

When the party arrived at the Palace, Sarah, with her 
most endearing manner, entreated her husband to accompany 
her through the galleries. But though, strong in the know- 
ledge acquired from voluminous guide-books, she promised to 
take him to the bed-chamber of the greatest of the later Louis, 
though she offered to show him the corridor through which 
Marie Antoinette fled before the Parisian furies, though she 
conjured up visions of vast marble halls decorated with acres 
of battle-scenes—she could make no impression upon her 
husband. 

**Can I smoke thar ?”’ 

‘*No, my dear; but ’’- 

‘*That’s fixed my flint proper, that has,’’ Luke remon- 
strated. ‘‘I ain’t going to dance up an’ down a lot of 
slippery floors that’s as shiny as a nigger’s face in July, an’ 
not be ‘lowed to smoke. Joe an’ me, an’ Joe’s friend, if he 
likes, are goin’ to have a look round down thar, whar those 
three-cornered trecs is, beyon’ those stone fish. Yew an’ 
Mr. Spencer, yew *d better go an’ look at the picturs, an’ come 
back an’ tell us all about it.”’ 

Sarah dimpled her face in pretty remonstrance, and, placing 
her gloved hands on Luke’s breast, looked pleadingly into his 
eyes. But he was marble. 

‘Tt ain’t no use,”’ he said. ‘‘I ain’t a-goin’. 
as firm as the Constitooshun of the Yewnited States.’ 

Sarah saw that further remonstrance was useless. With @ 
mock curtsey, which made Luke roar aloud with laughter, 
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he took Spencer’s profiered arm, and disappeared in the 
vestibule. 

Mrs. Grundy will, no doubt, shake her wise head. 
* What?’ she will exclaim. ‘*'‘Vhat Mrs. Gregory calls her- 
self an honest woman, and goes off alone with a young man 
who is evidently quite prepared to make love to her. She is 
no better than she ought to be, that’s what she is. She ought 
to have stayed with her husband.’’ And Mrs. Grundy would 
have been quite right with the average English lady reared 
imid average English society customs. 

But Sarah was quite a different creature. She had been 
brought up in the free-and-easy manner of the West. She 
had becn taught to have confidence in herself, and to know 
that her own virtue was her best protector. Spencer’s atten- 
tions entertained her, amused her, but they did not frighten 
her. She would have deemed herself a coward and unworthy 
of being Luke's wife had she felt the slightest necessity of 
avoiding them. She felt that Spencer was in a mood to make 
love to her if he were only encouraged ; but she knew also that 
she would not give that encouragement, and that she could 
freeze him at any moment to a respectful distance by a glance 
or a movement. 

‘* Tf | wur yew, Luke,” said Joe, when the lorn male trio 
had seated themselves on a bench below the terrace steps, “‘ I 
wouldn’t let Sarah go flyin’ about with that waxy Britisher. 
Not as I think that Sarah can’t ride her own hoss, but, yew 

, Women’s only women after all, an’ it mightn’t do to let 
the rein drop too loose with the best of ’em.”’ 

‘“What do yew mean, Joe?’’ asked Luke, sitting bolt 
upright. 

* Waal,’? answered Joc, ‘it’s quite on the prairie, yew 
know, an’ it ain’t none o’ my business. But L’ve known yew 
a long time, Luke, an’ I’ve known Sarah longer. We’ve had 
our quarrel, an’ we fit it out, an’ thar’s an end of it. An’ I 
shouldn't like for any trouble to come ’twixt yew an’ Sarah fur 
all I own at Fitzpatrick’s Fork.’’ 

‘*What’s the sign?’’ asked Luke, rather coldly, ‘Is it 
good Injun, or bad Injun?’ I don’t follow yew.”’ 

‘* Yew wouldn’t,”’ retorted McClosky. ‘‘ 1 guessed as yew 
wouldn't, an’ that’s jest the frozen fact that makes me speak 
out. Didn't yew notice Mrs. Gregory an’ that young man 
all along the road?’’ he asked, turning to the German, whi 
was sitting by his side. 

‘Mey Ach, yes,’’ replied Rothenschlag. ‘I see him; I 
sve him make eyes—so.”’ And the little man gave an excellent 
imitation of a lovelorn smile. 

‘* Yew see’d him make eyes at whom ?”’ asked Luke, rather 
gruffly. 

‘* At Sarah, of course,’’ Joe replied. 

‘“ Waal, I reckon Sarah can stand it,’’ exclaimed Luke 
‘*She ’s fast colour, an’ will wash. I’d trust Sarah with forty 
such as he. I’d be downright real ashamed o’ myself if I 
didn’t.”’ 

‘Yew’re right, Luke,’’ retorted Joe. ‘* As right as rainin 
spring-time. Surah’s that staunch, an’ that good, an’ that 
lovin’ to yew that yew’d desarve bein’ cowhided, an’ tarred 
a.’ feathered after, if yew didn’t trust her fur all the world. 
But fur all that’’ -He stopped himself as if in serious 
reflection. 

‘* An’ what fur all that ?’’ asked Gregory. 

‘* I’ d keep my eyes skinned, Luke, if L were yew. It cayn’t 
do no harm.”’ 

** An’ why ¢’’ persisted Luke. 

‘*Now IL ain’t goin’ to say no more about it,’? answered 
M-Closky, ‘I’ve had my talk, an’ the buffalo-robe’s bin 
took up, an’ the pipes put away.”’ 

He rose and beckoned Luke and Rothenschlag to walk on 
farther. 

‘** What is it all about, now? ’’ asked Luke, stepping to his 
side. ‘* What’s the good of cryin’ ‘sign,’ an’ not tellin’ 
whar, nor what? Do you mean as that young man Spencer is 
makin’ love to my wife? ’”’ 

**T didn’t say that,’’ replied Joe. ‘I only told yew what I 
seo’d. Yew needn’t take no more notice about it than if it 
was so much water runnin’ to the river.”’ 

‘*Thar’s more behin’ that than yew’re tellin’ me,’’ said 
Luke. ‘* Yew wouldn’t have spoke up, anyhow, if there 
wasn’t.’’ 

‘* In that yew’re real mistook,’”’ said McClosky. ‘‘ I meant 
jest what I said, an’ no more than what I said. An’ now, as | 
come to turn it over broad ways, I’m very sorry as I spoke at 
all, an’ yew can take it as I said nothin’, nohow.’’ 

Ch: whole of that morning and afternoon Luke was more 
gloomy and more silent than Sarah had ever known him to be. 
lie seemed to be lost in a reverie from which nothing was able 
to rouse him. Sarah’s brightest glances, Joe’s wittiest sallies, 
Spencer’s latest and most stirring anecdotes barely provoked 
a titful smile, which died nearly at its birth. The wife was very 
uncomfortable at seeing her husband in sucha strange humour. 
She was quite brusque with Spencer, and hardly two dozen 
words were spoken by the whole party on the return journey 
from Versailles. 

Joe rode by the side of the landau in gleeful contemplation 
of his work. Luke’s mind had proved a more fertile soil than 
he had dared to hope for. 

They had reached the Bois de Boulogne before Luke 
recovered his usual good spirits. He stretched himself, and 
yawned, as if he had been roused from a comfortless sleep ; but 
Sarah thanked her good angel when she saw that his habitual 
even-tempered smile again lit up her husband’s face. She 
hungered to kiss him, and would have done so had there not 
been so many passers-by. 

Joe, Spencer, and Rothenschlag stayed for dinner. Luke 
had never been able to habituate himself to Continental hours 
and customs, and the seven-o’clock dinner was a function to 
which he strongly objected. ‘‘ Five o'clock ’s late enough 
for‘me,”’’ he said, ‘‘ an’ too late at that.’’ 

Thus it happened that when the clock struck seven that 
evening, Joe, Rothenschlag, and Spencer had taken their 
departure, and Luke, with his usual big cigar in his mouth, 
kissed Sarah previous to strolling out to go to that paradise of 
the frontiersman, the circus. Sarah, who was fatigued, both 
in body and mind, by the exertions of the day, asked to be 
allowed to stay at home, and her husband readily consented. 

She seated herself by the open window, and saw him pa 
across the courtyard and between the fantastically scrolled 
iroh gates. The evening was balmy, and the faint sickle of th« 
moon and a thousand tiny little specks of siars twinkled 
bashfully in the sky. The hum ot the street reached her 
a:‘ross the massive walls of the courtyard, ant in the windows 
ypposite, here and there, the lighted lumps already shone 
faintly. She was sitting there, half dreaming, half waking, 
thihking’ of ‘Luke, thinking of Jos, and of his recovered 
friendship 

While thus looking out into the summer twilight sh 
thought she heard some person call “f Sarah !’’ She listened, 
ind there!—she heard it again—quite plainly this time 

Sarah!” and the voice was Joe’s. She rose in a troubled 
amizement, and looked around the room. Nobody was thert 
She opned the door of the landing. Nobody there. Sh 
went into the next room. Nobody there either. She returned 
to her seat by the window, and again—more distinct even 
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than before—she could hear Joe calling ‘‘Sarah! Sarah!” 
She shook herself with a frightened smile. ** What a Lttle 
fool I am!” she sail to herself. **Lam dreaming. Joe is 
hundreds of yards away.’’ 

then a warm, comforiable sensation crept over her, as if 
her whole body were exposed to a grateful heat. Her tmsers 
tingled, and ner hands made littie spasmodic, invoiuutary 
attcumpts to raise themselves. ‘* ‘This is very funny,’’ she 
thought. ‘*1°ll watch and see what comes of it.’”’ Lhena 
gentle glow spread over her face, and the slightest possible 
pressure, as by a soft living hand, was laid upon the centre o 
ner forehead. Again she could hear the voice calling ‘‘ Sarah !”’ 
It sounded more stern and imperious than before, and the 
pressure upon her forehead became heavier. Her tongue was 
parched and her lips parted and twitched nervously. ‘The 
glow became warmer and less comforting than before, and a 
dull weight pressed upon her eyelids. She struggled and 
fought with all the streugth of her body and spirit against the 
sensation, and tried to shake it off, but she tailed. A cold 
fear came over her. ‘* What is happening to me?’’ she 
asked. ‘* Who is doing this ’’’? A chil apprehension of evil 
forced a half-stifled cry from her, but her resistance was 
unavailing 

She heard the voice again, ‘Sleep! sleep!’’ They were 
words of savage command this time. Her eyes, wide open 
until then so that she had been able to see cle rly every objet ct 
in the room and in the courtyard—closed of their own accord, 
and a wall of black, impenetrable darkness rose before her. 
lier hands and limbs became numb, and she forgot that she 
was possessed of them—tforgot that she was possessed of aught 
but her power of reasoning and of sight. At the same time 
the uncomiortable feeling ieft her, and she became calm and 
quite passive. ‘Then the black barrier before her brightened 
tu perceptible colours, changing like a radiating rainbow 
That again softened and vanished, and a picture unfolded 
itself before her wondering sight, beautitul beyond her 
imagination. 

A tairy landscape of white marble and silver rose from hazy 
foundations in the purest of azure skies. It rested on a 
mundane firmament, and merged into its depths of cold colour 
by soft transitions of tints. ‘Lhe trees, with their wonderful, 
luxuriant foliage, were of silver; the plants and shrubs bore 
the same sheen ; the glorious temples with which the landscape 
was dotted were of alabaster; the rocks and earth of the 
whitest and most translucent marble. ‘lhe atmosphere was a 
soft, transparent, creamy white; while from the far distance 
shone a glory of a colour unknown to mortal eye, and the 
shadows thrown by the objects it touched were of a golden 
hue. ‘Through this scene, gorgeous in its monotone, moved 
winged creatures of indescribable beauty, dressed in the palest 
of earthly tints, pink, blue, yellow, and sea-green. ‘The air 
was resonant with a dulcet music from unseen lyres, and the 
soul was calm and at peace in the contemplation of th 
whole. 

‘* How glorious! How beautiful!’’ thought Sarah. ‘ I dk 
hope that 1 may be able to remember this when I awake.”’ 

Chen, with slow graduation, as it had dawned upon her, 
the transcendental scene dissolved, and a greyish, sombre 
haze took its place. A vivid flash crossed her vision, and in 
that leaden fim a halo of dim reddish light formed itself 
around a tiery circle, and in the centre of it all she saw Joe 
Joe, no longer kindly, but his face distorted by malice and 
envy and hatred. And he spoke to her, and she heard and 
understood him, and the words impressed themselves forcibly 
upon her mind: but it was not her mind that she was aware of 
at that moment, and it seemed to her another mind hidden 
from her and yet her own, quite her own—quite part of her 
being then present, and yet removed from it beyond her 
powers of perception. And she felt that a command was laic 
upon her, which she quite comprehended and would have to 
obey, and yet she knew nothing ot it. 

At that moment a faint noise, like the snap of a finger, 
sounded in her ear. Joe and the whole scene were gone, 
vanished, and with them all memory of him and it—all 
memory of all the stages of her mind that preceded her ecstasy 
and Joe’s apparition—all memory of everything she had felt, 
or thought, or seen since she had heard the first call, ‘‘Sarah!’’ 

She woke, and her mind was an absolute blank. She only 
knew that somehow or other she had fallen asleep, and was 
again awake. 

She looked up, and saw Joe standing before her. For the 
space of one heart-beat she thought that his expression was 
fierce and cruel, but in the selfsame second it changed to a 
pleased smile, nearly a grin. 

‘** Waal,” said Joe, in the most commonplace tone in the 
world, ‘‘ yew do sleep early an’ fast*fur a youngish woman. 
I’ve been thumpin’ an’ knockin’ these tew minnits. Whar’s 
Luke ?”’ 

Sarah had no idea how long she had been asleep, but her 
repose had left a pleasant impression. 

‘* Luke’s gone to the circus,’’ she said. 

‘*What!”’ yelled Joe. ‘* Gone to the circus, an’ never told 
me nothin’, an’ never took yew?”’ 

‘**I felt tired, Daddy Joe,’’ answered Sarah, ‘“ and I was 
glad to stay at home.’’ 

** Tf Luke’s gone to the circus,’’ said McClosky, ‘‘ I’1l jest 
saddle up, an’ 1’m off there too. Good-night.’’ 

**Good-night, Daddy Joe.”’ 


** Here’s the first ten dollars I promised yew,’’ said Joe to 
Rothenschlag a few minutes afterwards, when he had returned 
to his room. ‘‘ An’ if it turns outall right an’ square an’ stiff, 
yew shall have the other forty in a sneeze an’ a half,”’ 

CHAPTER X. 

The preparations for the ball at the Tuileries were the all- 
engrossing topic of conversation at the Hotel Foyot for the 
next ten days. Sarah spent half her mornings at Madame 
Klise’s, accompanied either by Madame De Landes or by Mr. 
Spencer. ‘The architecture of a Court lL all-dress was, at first, 
sunply appalling to Sarah. When she was shown a pattern 
f the bodice she was expected to wear, and was told that all 
ladies who were honoured by the Emperor’s command were 
bound to present themselves with naked arms, chest, and 
shoulders, indignation mantled to her cheeks in a rosy flood. 
She stamped her little foot and vowed that she would not thus 
attire herself, to be gazed and gaped at by ‘‘a lot of white 
niggers,’’ for all the Nebuchadnezzars in the world. And 
what would Luke say if she made such a naked, brazen hussy 
of herself? No drunken Ogallalla squaw or half-breed 
Comanche wench would exhibit herself in such a state. The 
Puritan simplicity of her Western breeding was shocked and 
her innate womanly modesty outraged. Madame De Landes’ 

most insinuating protests, Madame Elise uavest explanation 

Were Useless Even the mention of Queen Victoria, who, to 
Sarah's mind, was the incarnation of all Royal and womanly 
virtues, Was at first ineffective in allaying her anger , 

**Do you mean to tell me,’ asked Sarah indignantly 
‘that Queen Victoria allows ladies to show themselves before 
hor face half naked?” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Gregory,’’ replied Madame De Lan k 
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softly, ‘I am an English lady. When I first came out I 
enjoye d the high honour of being present d to Her Majesty, 
anc { do assure you, my dear Mrs. Gregory, that at the Court 
of Her Majesty, as well as at the Tuileries, the décolleté dress 
is the only one permitted.” 

Lhe combined declarations of Madame Elice and Madame 
De Landes somewhat pacified Sarah's prejudices, but did 
not alliy them. Spencer's confirmation ot the two ladies’ 
statements partly appe 1 her, but she was not reconciled tu 
the fate of havme to wear that deplurable dress until the seal 
had been placed upon the moral rectitude of the arrangement 
by the wie of the United States Minister, to whom Sarah 
uppealet. 

Lhe thing was, of course, Oricre l, and it was to Le 
a wonder of iace and ribbons and ftlowers—a marvel over a 
crinoline. But the dress was not the only article to be pro- 
vided tor. Gloves, jewellery, fans, a hunaured odds and ends 
of female finery, had to be thought of and ordered. Madame 
De Landes, tinding that the self-imposed duty of acting as 
Mrs. Gregory’s interpreter became too onerous, suggested to 
Sarah that Mr. Spencer would willingly accompany her 
during her shopping, and that it was utterly impossible for 
her, Madame De Landes, to spare suflicient time for that 
purpose. She undertook to obtain the young man’s consent, 
and tulfilled that promise instantly. 

Mr. Spencer proved a most dutiful cavalier, and a most 
valuable mterpreter and guide. His manners were cugaging, 
and his judguicnt of great value on any subject of good taste. 

Mornmg atter morning Sarah would thus drive out, 
accompanicd by Spencer, to make the tour of the shops. 
Luke said that it was enough for him to pay for the tor- 
farows without having to be present when they were bought. 
Milliners and dressmakers would deprive him of his pipe or 
his cigar, and he vowed that he would not be so robbed. 
Besides that, tailors, shoemakers, and what not had to be 
visited both by him and Joe, and the two Western giants 
would sully out, drive in a fiacre to the Rue de la Paix, and 
then wander about the boulevards, accompanied by a diminu- 
tive valet de place, who claimed to speak six languages, and 
who spoke all equally badly. 

As these days passed on, Sarah became rather unhappy. 
Luke had fits ot gloominess, and was taciturn to a degree she 
had never known before. He brightened up a little, it is 
true, when he was alone with her; but in Joe's and 
Spencer’s, and especially in the latter’s, presence, he was 
as unlike himselt as he could possibly be. ‘Yo Saralhi’s 
inquiries he gave evasive answers. Strong in the knowledge 
ot her own purity, she never dreamed that her husband’s 
peculiar mood might have its origin in anything concerning 
uerself. She was lavish in wifely tenderness ; she armed her- 
self with her brightest graces, and by these she succeeded 
now and then in dispelli~¢ the sombrecloud. But it returned 
always, and returned generally when Spencer was there. 

Joe, upon application to the United States Minister, was 
favoured with an invitation to the Tuileries ball, and the 
young medical student, whose father’s name was a passport 
to Court ceremonials, found no difficulty in procuring the 
card which conveyed the Emperor’s command. Quite a little 
family party was therefore to start on the evening of the twenty- 
third from the Hotel Foyot. Luke and Joe were both deficient 
of even the most primary totion of Kuropean dancing, and 
the task of guiding Sarah through the maze of the waltz was 
laid upon Spencer, who declared himself to be quite sturdy 
for the purpose. 

Luke’s morose temper was not the only thing which 
made Sarah unhappy. Most unaccountable and inexplicable 
sensations would come over her now and then, and, though 
they were ueither disagreeable nor left any unpleasant after- 
effects, she dreaded these mysterious visitations. Her fingers 
would begin to tingle without any apparent cause, her cars 
would burn with a soft glow. A kind of spiritual intoxication, 
nearly an ecstasy, would seize her mind, and she would lose 
consciousness of her being, to recover- it in what appeared to 
her the selfsame flash of time. ‘The physician whom she con- 
sulted told her that she was slightly hysterical, and that these 
visions and sensations were called up by the momentary ex- 
citement of the promised ball and the unaccustomed dress. 
Luke, to whom she spoke about these impressions, called them 
**woman’s fondles,”’ and ridiculed their existence. Joe, when 
appealed to, looked at her strangely at first, then patted her 
on the head, and advised her to take horse exercis Ihe 
thought that Luke and the physician were both right. 

Poor Sarah, thus unsolaved and he Ipless, became more and 
more aware of a strange influence which asserted itself ut the 
oddest times and occasions—an influence which she felt herself 
powerless to resist, and the very existence cf which none of 
her friends would believe. The fancied spells of unconscious- 
ness became more frequent, though, to her mind, they now 
and then appeared mere fancies. She would promise herself 
to watch the advent of the next, to analyse it critically, and to 
resist it with all her might. But the little hypnotic periods 
came and passed, and all her resolution was like so much 
breath of air. Most women would have cried their eyes out 
if placed in similar circumstances. But Sarah at last came to 
accept the doctor’s dictum as fact, and placed her feelings to 
the account of hysterical hallucinations. Being a reasonable 
woman, not in the slightest measure inclined towards 
mysticism, for which her whole training peculiarly unfitted 
her, what other explanation could she put upon them? 

Some such spasmodic fancy would now and then seize her 
when her husband and Joe and Spencer were all present, and 
she at last came to notice that after them Luke looked more 
sullen and was more silent than before. At night she would 
find him walking up and down the room, and, although he 
mostly yielded to her caresses and remonstrances, it seemed 
to he¥ that he did so with an unusually bad grace. 

The fateful evening came at last, and Sarah surrendered 
herself into the hands of Madame Elise’s forewoman and of her 
attendant assistants. ‘he dress, an airy dream of gauze and 
flowers, was lying on the sofa, and Sarah cast towards it 
glances of dismay. It had been fitted and tried on full half a 
dozen times, but the burden of wearing it in the presence 
of men, and, above all, in the presence of Luke, had never 
uppeared in its full terror to the poor young woman. She bit 
her lip in silence while the women arrayed her. When the 
dressmaker’s artistic scruples were at last satisfied, and Sarah 
stood before the big cheval-glass and realised the fact that in 
that dress she would have to walk through a whole host of the 
inale sex, she began to shiver in a cold horror of herself. 

Madame De Landes had come in to witness the modiste’s 
triumph. Sarah looked at her with tearful eyes. 

‘**T can’t wear the thing,’’ she said with a sob. ‘‘ I can’t 
I can’t !”’ 

‘But you must, my dear Mrs. Gregory,’’ retorted Madame 
De Landes. ‘‘ Everybody does it. It is perfectly correct and 
proper.”’ 

‘You are sure, Madame De Landes?” asked Sarah. 
‘Quite sure ¢”’ 

** Yes: quite,’’ answered the lady 

‘But what will Luke say’ What will Mr. McClosky 
wr ; 
‘* They will say that you are one of the loveliest women on 
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Luke was prouder of his wife than he had ever been. He noticed that men, gorgeous creatures with their breasts covered with orders, and women, 


young, old, and middle-aged, all sparkling with jewels, stopped and made way for him as he passed with Sarah. 
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After a moment or two Spencer ge nily removed her hands 
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rot to make a nake l show of hersel eckon she’ 
all But you cayn’t make me like 
it ain’t her fault, it’ 
y no more I never 
In one 
Sarah kissed him 
‘I’m a fright, Luke’’ she iid 
Rubbish !’’ replied her husband. 
w want to be.”’ 
l'o what mysterious devices Sarah resorted during the next 
must re unknown, She entered her room, 


radiated beauty. All 


I’m a fright 
jest as hensum 


moment math 


and when she emerged from it again shi 
traces of the little cry had disappeared 

rhe Gregorys occupied the back seat of the landau during 
the drive to the palace Luke had intended so to manceuvrs 
the arrangements that Joe should face Sarah, but through a 
trifling mismanagement Spencer came to be seated opposite to 
her. Anything like Luke's ill-temper Sarah had never noticed 
in him. The poor litthke woman put it all down to that 
horrible dress, and it was only when she found her husband 
glaring fiercely between her and the young student that th: 
awful idea crossed her mind, ** Did Luke imagine that Spencer's 
knees touched hers?’’ Although this was far from being the 
case, she shrank back within herself, nervously, tremblingly, 
and for the first time a misgiving sprang upon her. 
Had Luke noticed Spencer's attentions, and did he, could he, 
imagine that she accepted them? The thing was too absurJl 
her woman’s temper was roused, and she debated within 
herself whether it would be wiser to convince Luke that he 
was mistaken, or to punish him for mistrusting her whose lov 
for him he knew so well. 

Arrived at the Place du Carrousel, the carriage had to wait 
in line fully ten minutes. Here the martial pomp of the 
littlest of the Caesars enveloped the with a cloud of 
Grenadiers and Cuirassiers, of Spahis and Centgardes ;  stcel 
was flashing everywhere, even on the grand, heavily carpeted 
staircase which led to the State apartments. Luke’s mind 
became engaged with arms and armour, and he brightened 


vague 


acenhe 


visibly. 

The long line of rooms was ablaze with light, and resplend- 
ent in soft colour and gold. Gold shone everywhere; the 
bees of Imperial France swarmed over the draperies. Massive 
chandeliers and sconces glittered ; the sofas and benches were 
laden with gilding, and the precious metal itself sparkled and 
glistened on epaulettes and decorations of the men, and from 
the trinkets of the women. 

The Western trio had seen European palaces, but never in 
such glory. To them it was a perfect Arabian Night scene, 
and for a while everything but the contemplation of its gaudy 
beauties vanished from their minds. They were simply units 
in that mass of wealth, beauty, rank, and greatness, mere 
specks in that vast throng, where nearly every man or woman 
had some claim to distinction. 

’Sarah’s hand was nestling on Luke’s arm as they entered 
the room. The Court dress of the ladies all round was 
fashioned exactly like hers, and Luke, seeing the error of his 
ways, hastened to atone for his late scolding and bad temper 
by a gentle pressure of his wife’s hand, and by a contented 
smile. Sarah, looking up at him, saw that the cloud had 
vanished, and her glance of grateful tenderness was answered 
by just another pressure of the hand, and she was happy 
again. Luke was prouder of his wife than he had ever been. 
He noticed that men, gorgeous creatures with their breasts 
covered with orders, and women, young, old, and middle-aged, 
all sparkling with jewels, stopped and made way for him as he 
passed with Sarah. And truly the three were remarkable in 
that crowd. The two Western giants distinguished by the 
simplicity of their undecorated evening dress, Sarah alive 
with the loveliest womanhood, with the frankest and most 
modest charm that was ever given to a daughter of Eve to 
capture the hearts of men. The women could see that art 
had done little or nothing to enhance the beauty of that face. 
The men saw a style of loveliness new to them, gorged as they 
were with the artifices of Parisian boudo/‘rs Modesty, 
simplicity, and womanly virtue were writ large there. It was 
a pleasant sight in that hive of gaudy insects fluttering round 
a tinsel throne. 

They knew nobody, and nobody seemed to know them. 
Spencer, acting as their guide, took them to a sofa in one of the 
large rooms where they could see the crowd which surrounded 
the Emperor and Empress, and where, now and then, they 
obtained a glimpse of the Empress herself. He knew a good 
many people by sight and by name, and pointed them out as 
they passed by. 

Suddenly an orchestra, unseen by them, struck up a dreamy 
waltz, one of those chefs of Gungl which at that time 
wore so popular. The crowd scattered a little and left space 
for dancing. Sarah heard the ‘oft strains with a s-ared 
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‘* Why, Luke, Mr. Spencer, of course,’’ she said, with a 
pretty and half-tearful surprise. ‘* You knew.”’ 

**Oh, of course,’’ replied Mr. Gregory, doggedly. ‘ Of 
course, | knowed. An’ do yew want to dance’’’ he added, 
rather tartly, turning to his wife. 

**T don’t, Luke, unless it pleases you.”’ 

‘*'That’s it, is it?’’ rejoined Luke, in a dry commonplace 
‘* If it pleases me? I didn’t come heear to please myself—I 
came heear to please yew.”’ 

** Luke! Luke remonstrated poor Sarah. She 
big sigh. ‘*I don’t said. 
don’t.”’ 

Mr. Spencer had been listening to this conversation in a 
partly surprised, partly confused, and partly vexed state of 
mind. That changed, however, and he then sat by Mrs. 
Gregory’s side, a picture of indignant injured innocence. 

Joe, who was sitting on an adjoining seat, which was 
a little obliquely towards the left front, had been 
watching the student’s play of feature, and now nudged 
Luke’s arm. Mr. Gregory, having his attention thus directed, 
came tathe momentary conclusion that perhaps he had gone a 
little too far, and that it might be wiser to smooth matters a 
little. 

‘Oh, that’s it,’? exclaimed Mr. Gregory, dropping every 
word with a snap, as if the sop to Cerberus were dragged 
from him. ‘* Yew’re ainjured woman now. I’m the brute, 
an’ yew ’re the martyr! Yewdon't want to dance now: yew 
never did !”’ 

‘* Don’t take that tone with me, Luke, dear,’’ pleaded 
Sarah. ‘You make me so unhappy. Believe me, I want to 
do nothing that does not coincide perfectly with your views.”’ 

She looked at him so sweetly that he could not resist 
the witchery of those pleading eyes. She took his right hand 
between her two, and her smile proved infectious: Luke 
smiled also. 

‘“‘Waal,’’ he said, ‘‘ITreckon I should have to put up 
with it at a buffalo kill, but it jest tastes a little hard at first. 
Yew ‘ll excoose me, Mr. Spencer, I hope.’’ 

With that he rose and, taking Sarah’s hand, placed it on 
Spencer's arm. 

‘* Now, thar,’’ 
than pleasant ; ‘‘ away yew go.’ 

Sarah looked at her husband for a moment as if in doubt. 
The idea again flashed upon her, Was Luke displeased. by 
Spencer’s conduct? Perhaps he was. It was possible that he was 
0 foolish as to think her capable of accepting guilty advances 
from this young man. But then he had known her long 
cnough, and under trying circumstances enough, to understand 
her better than that. It was Ais fault, if he was so foolish. 
It was Ais fault, if, being so foolish, he was pained by his own 
folly. 

So, with a toss of her pretty head, and a half-defiant, half- 


heaved a 


want to dance,’’ she ‘I really 
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he said, with a grin that was more forced 


coaxing smile at Mr. Gregory, she turned away, and, for a 
moment, was lost in the crowd. 

‘*She’s derned hensum, ain’t she ?’’ said Joe to Luke, 
following Sarah with greedy eyes. ‘‘ Yew ought to be proud 
an’ lucky, an’ lucky an’ proud.”’ 

**T reckon I am,’ said Luke, looking a picture of misery. 
**T reckon I’m that proud an’ that lucky that I’d give a 
hundred dollars if 1’d never come heear.”’ 

*Ain’t it a nice place?’ asked Joc; ‘‘an’ nice people ? 
Yew don't see that sort o° folk in Colorado !”’ 

‘**T guess I don’t,’’ replied Luke, drily. 
don’t want to.”’ 

‘‘What tarantoller’s bit yew? Nothin’ ain't 
night. Yew nearly snapped poor Sarah’s head off a 
while ago.”’ 

‘‘An’ what if I did?’’ replied Mr. Gregory. ‘* Look thar!’ 
he continued, indicating Sarah and Spencer fleating past on 
the other side of the room, ‘“ If Sarah wur yewr wife, how 
would yew like that?’’ 

‘T guess it is rather hefty. Yew’re right thar,’’ answered 
McClosky. ‘*He’s got his arm round her waist, hasn’t he 
jest! An’ he looks as if he was squeez'n’ her.”’ 
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‘Do yew think so¥’’ asked Luke, with a fierce flash in his 
eye ** Do yew think as he’s” 

‘‘Now, thar yew go off agin!’ said Joe. ‘‘ I never said 
nothin’. I guess the young man’s as harmless asa puppy-dog. 
Yes,”’ he added, stroking his short bearJ a if consid ring, 
‘as harmless as a puppy-dog, an’ pcrhaps as playful.”’ 

‘**T cayn’t quite see which way yewr stick floats, Joe,’’ said 
Luke. ‘* In the old days yew used to lumb centre, but 
*s the colour 


hoot 
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Mr. McClosky did not 
expressions of opinion.  H: 
hands, and hem’d and ha‘d. 

** Waal, vew see, Luke,” he said at last, ‘‘no man likes to 
interfere betwixt his neighbour an’ that neighbour's wife. No 
good never comes of it.”’ 

‘Yew’re jist goin’ to rile me, Joe,”’ said Gregory. 
ain’t Eagle Joe, yew know. When Eagle Joe had a thing to 
Say he suid it, an’ nofry in’ snakes to make a rib stew. What's 
up with Sarah? Yew’ve seen somethin’. Yew know me, Joe. 
I ain’t been handy with my pistol lately, but if I thought so 
much as a spot o’ somethin’ of that kind, it would be b’ar an’ 
bowie. That it would, jest.”’ 

‘** Now yew’ve jumped the log,” replicd Joe. ‘*An’ I 
don’t want it to be b’ar an’ bowie. Sarah’s a good wife, an’ 
she’s as good as she’s hensom. If that young whelp of a 
Britisher does want to make love to her ”’ 

Luke gripped McClesky’s arm fiercely. 

**Does he want to make love to her?” 
companion’s ear. 

‘I ain’t said so.’ 

** But yew meant it, Joe.” 

‘IT ain’t said as I meant it.”’ 

** Yew ain’t said as yew meant it!” 
temptuously. ‘* Yew ain’t said nothin’! 
nothin’ ”’ 

Joe had pressed Luke’s arm to advise him that the persons 
around them were being attracted by their conversation. ‘Ihe 
crackling flame was outwardly subdued, but it smouldered 
nevertheless ficree ly in Luke’s bosom 

He looked up and saw Sarah, with a flush of happy excite- 
ment on her cheek, with her eves sparkling brightly, and in 
mood, returning towards him. Her arm was 
Spencer’s, and the student was looking at hei 
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The young man stood before Luke and surrendered his 
charge with a humorous courtesy. Sarah took her seat by her 
husband's side, while the latter was beating a tattoo upon his 
left knee with his fingers. could see that he was grinding 
his teeth. 

** Waal, Ireckon yew ’ve bin an’ enjoyed yourself,’’ snarled 
the gracious gentleman at last. 

Sarah perceived that her husband's bad temper had again, 
for some reavon, “gained the upper hand, and she tr:ed to 
smooth matters. 

** Yes, I have enjoyed myself, dear,’’ she said pleasantly. 

**Thar’s no accountin’ for tastes,’’ retorted Luke. 

** Now, what has happened, Luke*’’ pleaded the pocr little 
woman ‘You're not well. Come, let's go home.”’ 

‘**That’s about the first sensible thing yew've said since 
we come,’’ replied Mr. Gregory, rising; ‘* an’ for fear as yew 
might spoil a good mind [7’ll jest fetch yewr kickshaws an’ 
we ‘ll trot. Come along.”’ 

He turned and walked towards the great stairease. 
looked at Joe in amazement. 

‘Sumthin’ has upset Luke,’’ said McClosky, disconsolatcly, 
‘an’ we'd better humour him.’’ 

‘** It’s too bad,”’ pleaded Mrs. Gre gory. 
were getting so delightful, too, and I thought he was good- 
tempered again. Iam sosorry, Mr. Spencer,’’ she said, turn- 
ing to the latter, ‘* that we can’t have our next dance.”’ 

Mr. Spencer consented that it was a pity. He was sorry to 
see Mr. Gregory so unwell, and he would call in the morning 
to see if he was better. The student remained behind, while 
Sarah, Luke, and Joe returned to the Rue Vaugirard. 

Probably in all Paris that night there was no woman so 
profoundly unhappy as Sarah over such a trifle as a husband's 
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** Just as things 


unreasonable temper. 

The fresh, cool dawn of the early summer morning was 
already astir with the waking life of the great city, and Eagle 
Joe was still sitting at his open window with his arms resting 
on the window-sill, and his hands supporting his face on either 
He was looking fixedly in the direction of the Hétel 
His eyes were ablaze with the hunger of 


side. 
Foyot opposite. 
hatred. 

‘*T am gettin’ tired of playin’ this game,’’ he said to him- 
self at last. ‘It’s that mean an’ low that it makes me sick. 
But a man cayn’t always choose what he wants to. 1711 cut it 
short. My seed’s throve wonderful. I guess the harvest’s 
about ready. Ill jest fetch out the scythe.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Poor Sarah's eyelids were swollen and her face was red when 
she sat down to breakfast next morning. In her truly Western 
simplicity of mind and manner she had taken no pains to 
efface the traces of a tearful night. That her lover, her hero, 
her demigod, her Luke, should so misjudge her was hard. 
That he should harbour the thought of a suspicion of her 
truth was an outrage for which she had given no cause. The 
leonine pride of the free daughter of the freest country on 
carth was roused, and the chastity of the chastest race of the 
descendants of Eve was insulted in her person 

The characters of the Western pioneer heroes of the story 
have been ill-drawn if the reader knows them not as men who 
act upon their voleanic impulses of the moment. Men quick 
to do, and slow to repent for what they have done. It is part 
and parcel of a life where the pistol is oftener the arbitrator 
of grievances than the justice of the peace, and a man’s whole 
nature soon is steeped in that vivid dye. 

Luke, if anything, was more miserable than Sarah. That 
he loved her more than the apple of his eye goes without 
saying. ‘That he would have died a hundred deaths of torture 
for her but meagrely expresses the depth of his affection 
During the whole of the past week and more he had thought 
that he discovered in Sarah's acts, movements, manner, and 
speech indications of at least a liking for Spencer. A hundred 
little things had told him a hundred times that Sarah appeared 
to be fascinated by the student. There were moments when 
Luke thought that she looked into Spencer’s eyes as no true 
wife ought to look on anybody but her husband. There were 
times when she smiled as in Luke’s opinion she ought to smile 
on nobody but him. Touches, glances, movements, all collected 
themselves into a smouldering fire of jealousy. And was not 
Joe there to fan that flickering flame with insinuations, with 
hints, with signs, till now and then it crackled and roared 
angrily ? 

In his calmer moments, and from the depth of his true and 
good nature, Luke called himself a fool for being jealous of 
Sarah. Had she not given him a thousand proofs of her un- 
dying wifely devotion? Had she not been tried in the crucible 
and come out pure gold? And yet he could not help it. He 
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suspected her. He hated himself for suspecting her; and, 
poor man! he imagined that he hated her tor causing him to 
suspect her. As for the possible object of her possible in- 
fidelity, he never gave that more than a mere passing thouglit. 
If it should happen that he should prove his wife untrue, he 
would kill her paramour with no more remorse than he would 
feel in killing a snake. ‘That was a matter of course, and 
required neither a thought nor the attention of the moment. 

Never in her life had Sarah sat down to such a comfortless, 
cheerless, miserable meal as that breakfast. Luke was glum 
and silent, and ate with the appetite of a farm labourer, 
making a business of the repast. Sarah felt that she could 
not eat a morsel, and coffee and all its attendant luxuries 
remained untouched before her. 

The meal over, Luke took up his hat and walked towards 


the door. Sarah could bear his taciturnity no longer. She 
ran towards him, and threw her arms around his neck. 
‘“Luke! Luke! what does all this mean‘’’’ she cried. 


‘* You are not going out like this, surely? ”’ 

He loosened her hold upon him-—not roughly, but also none 
too gently. 

‘*What’s sass fur the goose is sass for the gander,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘an’ yew ain’t goin’ to have all the fun to yewrself.”’ 

Sarah dropped her hands, and wrung the cambric hand 
kerchief she held as if she would tear it in two. 

** Don’t you feel ashamed to speak to me like that, Luke?”’ 
she asked tearfully. ‘* What have I done to deserve it? ”’ 

**Oh, that’s where the trail ’s goin’ to bring us to?’’ retorted 
her lord and master. ‘‘ Yew wimin never does nothin’, none 
of yew!” 

It was now Sarah’s turn to find that her temper was getting 
the better of her. Accused and insulted for no fault that she 
could remeniver, her womanly pride asserted itself. She drew 
herself up to her full height, and, with eyes flashing indignation 
and her whole frame trembling, she faced her husband, fierce 
as a panther at bay. 

‘*T always thought you were a man, Luke. Don’t let the 
day come when your own wife has to call you a coward !”’ 

Her face was ablaze with scorn and disdain, and she swept 
from the room like an insulted empress. Luke looked after 
her in a frozen amazement. 

**Waal!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s a scalp dance, is it? But 
I’ve got my top-knot yet, and, what’s more, I mean to stick 


to it. I'll be master in my wigwam, if I’ve got to take to lodge- 
polin’. An’ what’s more, I’ll have no more young bucks 


runnin’ after my wife. Darnation, that I won’t!’’ 

With that he planted himself before the big mirror, and 
pulled his hat tightly over his head, squaring his shoulders, 
and putting his hands in his trouscrs pockets. The look of 
determination on his face evidently pleased him, for he slapped 
his thigh twice or thrice, and shook his auburn mane in defiant 
approbation. Then he lit a big cigar, and, blowing half a dozen 
whiffs as a sort of challenge in the direction of his wife’s room, 
he stalked from the apartment. 

Sarah passed the next hour or so amid a rapid succession of 
fits of tears and fits of wrathful resentment. The cambric hand- 
kerchieflay moist and crushed in her little hand—she haddragged 
it nearly intoribbons. On asudden a loud rap at the door of her 
room aroused her to the fact that callers would most likely have 
to be seen, and that she was not in a fit state to see them. She 
opened the door very cautiously and silently, and held it barely 
ajar. There stood Joe! There was no need for ceremony with 
him. The memory of former days darted through her mind — 
of the happy days when she looked up to him with filial affec- 
tion—when he solaced her every childish sorrow. She went to 
him, and, taking his right hand in her two, placed her face 
upon it and cried bitterly. 

A fierce and biting pain, like that of a red-hot iron piercing 
the flesh, stung Joe to the heart. ‘The muscles of his face 
twitched convulsively, and his tecth chattered. He tried to 
lift his half-paralysed arm and hand to pat her head. His 
fingers, shaking as in palsy, at last touched her, and he with- 
drew his right hand from hers. 

‘* What’s the matter, my darlin’?’’ he said softly. ‘‘Yew’re 
still my Sarah, yew know, an’ I’m Daddy Joe. Who’s 
made you cry ?”’ 

The tears ran fast over Sarah’s cheeks, and she endeavoured 
not to stay them. Joe drew her to him, and put his arm 
round her caressingly, while his whole being glowed with the 
heat of fever. She had come to him—to him, of all the men in 
the world, for solace and for protection. Every heart-beat, 
every thousandth of a second passed in a touch of her, made 
her more priceless to him. And every selfsame atom of a 
space of time made him hate Luke the more. 

**Come now,”’ he whispered gently, ‘‘ this will never do, 
yew know. Yew’ll be spoilin’ your eyes, that you will. Has 
Luke bin sayin’ things again ?”’ 

‘* Luke’s that cross, and that unjust,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ and 
that unkind, that I can’t bear it any longer. He’s been going 
on all night, and he ’ll break my heart, that he will, I know.”’ 

This with a renewed torrent of tears. 

‘* And what has he bin sayin’ ?’’ asked Joe. 

‘*That’s just it,’? cried Sarah, looking up between her 
tears. ‘‘Hewon'tsay. I’ve asked him, and he won’t say. 
He only hints spiteful, nasty things, and he won't justify 
them. Oh, Joe, I’m so miserable, I wish I were dead! ”’ 

‘*Don’t yew wish that. There’s no need of it,’’ replied 
Joe. ‘* What does he hint that’s spiteful and nasty? ’’ 

Sarah’s face flashed crimson, and she turned it aside. 

**T don’t like to say it, Daddy Joe,”’ she whispered. ‘‘It 
hurts me to speak about it, but I do believe’’—the pretty 
face turned away farther and hid itself behind that moist and 
crushed cambric handkerchief—‘‘ that he’s jealous.”’ 

‘** Jealous ?’’ inquired McClosky. ‘‘ Jealous of whom ? ” 

**You must have noticed it,’? whimpered Sarah. ‘‘ He’s 
been like a bear about it for some days now.”’ 

‘* An’ yew never give him no cause? ’’ inquired Joe. 

**Cause !’’ was her indignant reply. ‘‘ Of course not.’’ 

He drew her to the sofa and made her sit down by his side. 
IIer hand lay in his, and her head rested on his shoulder. In 
such holy communion a daughter would repose upon her 
father’s breast. With such sacred confidence a child would 
look to her parent for comfort in her sorrow. 

To Joe, however, the contact with the woman he so loved 
was maddening. ‘‘ Now, or never!”’ he said to himself. 

‘Dry yewr eyes, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ don’t cry no 
more. Luke ought to be ashamed of hisself. An’ what’s 
more, I ’1l tell him so.”’ 

**T wish you would speak to Luke,’ pleaded Sarah, looking 
up at him, and stroking his hand. ‘I wish you’d tell 
him ’’—here the tears burst out afresh—‘‘I wish you’d tell 
him that [ never have a thought of anybody, but him. I 
can’t ’’—she sobbed bitterly —‘‘ I can’t understand him at all.”’ 

The peculiar feeling -vhich she had so often noticed during 
the past week came over her. Her fingers tingled, and a 
gentle glow crept over her face. A soft pressure, like that 
of a living hand, seemed to be placed on the centre of her 
forehead. She looked up and saw Joe gazing at her fixedly, 
staringly. His glance burned her, and she gasped for breath. 

‘I’m going to have one of my hitile hysterical attacks, 
Daddy Joc,’’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t mind me: they are nothing 
I have had a lot of them latterly.” 
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He did not reply, but his glance pierced her as before. Her 

whole being seemed to be drawn towards him, and the nails ot 
her little fingers buried themselves in Joe’s hand convulsively. 
Then her grip loosened—she followed all her sensations now, 
and they were clear to her—and the pressure upon her fore- 
head became heavier and duller, her eyelids were dragged down 
by au irresistible force, and she felt her body rocking to and 
fro until Joe’s arm caught her. Then, suddenly, as in a flash, 
she lost consciousness, and in what seemed to her the selfsame 
heart-beat she was awake again, rubbing her eyes and wonder- 
ing what had happened to her. Joe was standing before her, 
and with a shy confusion she stammered 

‘**] don’t know what ’s the matter with me lately. I often 
have these attacks. Dr. Warren te'ls me it’s hysteria. I 
wouldn’t mind them, only whenever | e one Luke seems to 
be worse than before.”’ 

**Thar ain’t much the matter with yew, I reckon,’’ said 
McClosky, ‘‘ an’ I dessay Dr. Warren’s right. When do yew 
think that Luke ’ll come back? ”’ 

‘* He went out without a word,”’ the lady answered. 

**T’ll look in some time to-day,’’ said Joe, ‘fan’ I'll have 
areckonin’ with him. I ain’t goin’ to have yew made that 
miserable for nothin’.’’ 

‘** You will speak to him ¥’’ pleaded Sarah. ‘‘ He’ll believe 
you, you know.”’ 

‘*1’ll make it all right and square,” 
can count on that.”’ 

Sarah took his face between her hands, and pulled it down 
to hers and kissed him on the cheek. It was a daughter's 
kiss in gratitude to her father. No imprint of a baby’s lips 
could have been purer. 

To Joe, however, it was like a gush of molten lead, and he 
fairly staggered. ‘Tremblingly he stretched out his right hand, 
and, holding back Sarah’s head until he could look down into 
her eyé s, he stooped, and kissed her on the forehead. 

He started back as if he had been guilty of a crime. In 
his soul he knew that that kiss, so fatherly, so pure to+her, 
with him was a crime. 

** Don’t think about it no more, Sarah,’’ he gasped. ‘‘I’ll 
speak to Luke.”’ 

With that he took up his hat and nearly flew from the 
room. 

**T’ll speak to Luke!’ he hissed between his teeth, on the 
staircase. ‘‘I’ll speak to Luke, so that he’ll never, never, 
never forget it in all his born days !”’ 

Sarah’s spirits brightened visibly after Joe had left her 
She actually caught herself humming a snatch of an old tune. 
There was a soothing balm in Joe’s promise. In her wifely 
truth and purity she forgot altogether that Joe himself had 
once intended to claim her as his own, and had nearly killed 
Luke for taking her away. 

** Joe will tell him,’’ she said to herself over and over aga‘n, 
‘and he ’ll believe Joe.”’ 

She set blithely about ordering her disordered knick-knacks 
and finery, and then sat down by the window, reading. 

Hours passed: the time for luncheon came, luncheon was 
served, and still no sign of Luke. Sarah kept the meal stand- 
ing on the table for nearly an hour, atid then told the servants 
to clear it away, but to keep it ready for Luke’s return. 

Now, Luke had never missed a meal with her since they had 
been abroad, and his absence frightened her. She dressed 
herself mechanically for a walk, and as mechanically sat down 
by the window fully equipped with shawl and bonnet. Little 
bits of old songs would start to her lips, and die away as 
suddenly as they came. Her heart was full. She had been 
very miserable before Joe came, but this doubt and waiting 
was the greater anguish. 

The hands of the clock turned and completed their rounds 
over and over again. It was broad, late afternoon, and Sarah 
was still waiting for her husband. 

A knock at the door roused her from her thoughts. She 
ran forward, hoping against hope that it might be Luke, 
although she had not seen him cross the courtyard, but it was 
Spencer, who entered in answer to her invitation. In the dis- 
turbance of her mind she had forgotten altogether that Luke 
would have come in without knocking. 

She bowed coldly to the young man, and resumed her seat 
by the window. Of course she knew that it was proper for 
him to call after the function of the previous night, but never- 
theless she felt impatient and irritated that he called just at 
that moment. 

**T trust, Mrs. Gregory,’’ said the young man, ‘that last 
night's ceremonial has not affected you unpleasantly, and that 
Mr. Gregory is better.’’ 

Sarah looked at the student with a nonplussed air. He 
was the cause of all her misery. Was he playing with her, or 
was he after all unaware that his too pronounced gallantry 
had been the origin of Luke’s ill-temper last night? Or, 
perhaps, was it only innocent gallantry, misinterpreted by a 
jealous husband ? 

‘I’m only poorly to-day, Mr. Spencer,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Mr. Gregory is even more cross than he was yesterday. You 
mayn’t be aware of it, young man’’—the ‘‘ young man ”’ was 
intentional then, and spoken with a purpose—‘‘but Mr. 
Gregory has been cross with me all the while on account of 
you.”’ 

The *‘ young man ”’ chilled Mr. Spencer even more than it 
had done on the first occasion. Fora moment he thought of 
resenting it; but how could he do so with that charming face 
looking at him in half-tearful annoyance ? He knew, however, 
that it was necessary for him to appear indignant, and he 
played his comedy réle admirably. 

“On account of me?’’ he asked. 
What have I done ?”’ 

Sarah admitted to herself the justice of that question. Was 
the young man innocent, quite innocent, after all ? She looked 
at him for a second, and in that second her womanly instinct 
convinced her that Spencer's virtue was merely assumed. 

** You know what you have done,’’ she said, drooping her 
eyes. 

" That shot hit Spencer hard. He misinterpreted it pro- 
foundly, and. blushed crimson. She had noticed his courtesies, 
he thought, and she had tolerated them as the kind of atten- 
tion habitual among the mondaines of Faubourgs St. Germain 
and St. Honoré. It appeared that even the semi-Puritan 
American household had caught the Parisian infection. 

Todo Mr. Spencer justice, he had never intended to lay 
siege to Sarah’s heart. He had given his mother and his 
family sufficient cause for grief without dragging his name 
through the scandal of such a liaison. In his Bohemian light- 
heartedness he had thought a little flirtation harmless enough, 
and to his amazement Sarah had appeared to encourage him 
at the oddest times and in the oddest manner, and always in 
her husband’s presence. The whole affair was an enigma 
to him. 

‘[ really do not know what I have done, Mrs. Gregory,’ 
said Mr. Spencer. ‘‘I am very sorry if I have offended Mr. 
Gregory. I should be sorrier if I have offended you.’’ 

What came over Sarah at that moment she did not know, 
but that pressure upon her forehead burst upon her with an 
unearthly weight, and m a second her knowledge of herself 
was a blank. In merely another second as it seemed to her, 


Joe replied. ** Yew 


, 


**On account of me? 


’ 
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she looked up, and she was standing nearly in the centre of 
the room, with her back to the window, and Spencer was gone 

Merciful Heaven ! What did it mean ? What had come over 
her’ What had she done? Where was Spencer? Why was 
he gone? Her brain reeled with the terror of her thoughts, 
and she sank down on a chair in sheer despair. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Joe, after leaving Sarah, returned to his lodgings and rang the 
bell of his room. The house-porter answered his call. He 
told the man in such French as he could command to ask 
Herr Rothenschlag to come down to him. 

The little German did not keep Mr. McClosky waiting long. 

** You coll,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I come on de vings of de vind.”’ 

‘* Stop all that balderdash,’’ retorted Joe gruffly, ‘‘an’ listen 
tome. Yew say she knows nothin’ of what she’s doin’.’’ 

** Noddings.”’ 

‘‘How do yew know ?”’ 

*“T know. Dat is oll.”’ 

** That ain’t a reason.’’ 

It is reason. It is drue.’’ 

“‘T guess I’ve got to believe yew, an’ I don't 
reason why I shouldn't believe yew. Yew’ve bin right in all 
the rest. Only it don’t seem in the course o’ nature as slic 
shouldn’t know nothin’ about it.’’ 

“It is not natoor. It is subernatooral. It is de kreat 
mysdery. She know noddings about vat she do, about vat she 

noddings at oll.’’ 
** Have yew had any cases like that before?” 
** Heeb,”’ : 
“Men? Women ?’’ 
** Mosdly vomen.”’ 
**An’ how long have they bin in an hypnotic trance, an’ 
known nothin’ about it ?”’ 

**'Ten minnit, fifdeen minnit, dwendy minnit.’’ 

** An’ yew say they think it lasts no more than a second or 
tew?’’ 

* Dey always dinks dat.’ 

“Of that yew’re quite sure ¢ 

** Gwide.”’ 

** Yew reckon yew are ?”’ 

** Gwide.”’ 

The little man turned as if to go, but he stopped short. 

**T moost ask bardon. You bromise two hunderd francs.”’ 

‘** Yew 'll have ’em all right an’ square. Don’t worry m 
now. 


see no 


say 


” 


300d I dell you my seegret, my kreat mysdery, kreatest 
in oll de world. You bromise two hunderd francs de day 
before yesderday. You no bay. You bromise yesderday 
You no bay. You bromise do-day. You no bay. I keep my 
vort. You no keep your vort. You no bay.’ 

** Yew ’ll be paid, only don’t yew sass me, cause I don’t 
put up with that sorto’ game. Yew’ll have it this evenin.’ | 
first of all want to see that yew haven't bin gassin’ to me.”’ 

He opened the door and held it open. 

**Now, if yew please,’’ he said, ‘‘I want yew to go, au’ 
[’ll send fur yew agin when I’m ready fur yew.”’ 

The German looked at Joe savagely for a moment, but the 
American towered more than two feet above him. He heaved 
a big sigh, and, bowing coldly, left the room. 

Joe, with teeth hard set, rubbed his right hand upon his 
knee. 

‘**T guess Ill be even with him ’twixt to-day an? to-mor- 
rer,’ he said. ‘If I ain’t, that Dutchman has cheated me, 
that’s all, an’ I’ll break his neck. But the little man’s 
square, | reckon, only he talks so much of that derned mystery 
of his.’’ 

He put on his hat and sallied out into the street. About 
four doors from his house, but still directly opposite the Hétel 
loyot, there was a little café and wine -shop. ‘The life of the 
ferrasse, With its rows of tables and chairs in front of cafés 
und restaurants, was still unknown in the Rue Vaugirard. 
The French officers returning from lialy had introduced it to 
Parisian custom during the previous year, but it had not yet 
reached the farther confines of the ‘‘ other ’’ side of the water. 

Joe had two chairs and a table placed for him near the 
entrance of the place. He called for a glass of brandy, and 
disdaining the petit verre measure offered him, filled his 
tumbler more than half full. He drank the raw spirit neat, 
to the great delight and admiration of the waiter, and of two 
Zouaves who were passing at the moment. Having thus forti- 
fied himself as a commencement, he emptied the rest of the 
carafe into his tumbler, and waited 

He waited for hours. Luncheon time came, ard he had a 
cold repast served to him where he sat. The afternoon came, 


i 


" i 





She looked up and saw Joe gazing at her fixedly, staringly. 


and drew towards evening, and Joe was still sitting there with 
renewed carafes of brandy. 

At last Luke appeared at the farther end of the street. He 
was strolling towards the Hotel Foyot sullenly and gloomily. 
Arrived at the great iron gateway he saw Joe seated outside 
the little café, and crossed over to him. 

‘‘Wagh!’’ he exclaimed, planting himself in front of 
Mr. McClosky with his hands in his pockets, his hat throyra 
back, and chewing the big cigar he had in his mouth. 

oo 
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Looking up, she beheld Joe. 
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She started back with a stifled ery. 


‘* Why have you come after 


me?’’ she 


asked 
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*“*Wagh!*’ replicd Joe. 

“ Waal?” 

** Ts it waal?”’ 

** Dunno.” 

‘* What ’s bin up between yew an’ Sarah ?”’ 

** Dunno.”’ 

** Yew don’t know, an’ yew ’ve made her ery like a babby! 
Yew ’d better sit down hear a moment, ’cause I want to spcak 
to yew. Or, better still, come up to my place, jest a few 
doors from heear.’’ 

‘* All right, Joe,’’ replied Luke, ‘‘I’ll hear what yew ’ve 
got to say. I guess 1’m an ass, an’ a brute, an’ yew ’re goin’ 
to tell me so—an’ what’s more, I’m going to let yew.”’ 

Arrived at his chambers, Joe, pleading the heat of the day, 
opened the windows wide. 

* This ain’t the Hotel Foyot, yew know,”’ he said, “‘nora 
lady’s drawing-room ; wn’ these French lodgin’s is that sniffy 
that I cayn’t do without fresh air—an’ lots of it.’’ 

Luke planted himself in Joe’s armzhair, stretching his legs 
far. 

‘This is like a front seat in a circus, I reckon,’’ he said, 
**fur havin’ a look at me an’ Sarah. ‘Thar she is, right at the 
window. Yew can sce clean to the farther end of the room. 
Waal, Joe, what have I bin’ an’ done to her?”’ 

“Yew ain’t behaved right to her, Luke; an’ she’s bin 
cryin’ fit to break her heart. She ’s asked me to speak to yew.”’ 

“Oh, she has?’’ grunted Mr. Gregory. ‘'She’s asked yew 
to tell me that green’s blue, an’ that bull is cow, an’ that a 
skunk is the sweetest critter on earth. An’ I’m that soft that 
I’m goin’ to believe yew, ain’t 1? I tell yew what, Joe: if 
she ain’t carryin’ on with that young Spencer, I’m a puppy 
that ain’t opened his eyes yet. Thar!’’? He pointed across 
to his own apartments. ‘* What does that mean? ”’ 

Joe had been quite as attentive as Luke to what passed on 
the other side of the road, and had seen Spencer enter the 
room in which Sarah was sitting. 

Both the Westerners rose, and Luke gripped Joe’s arm 
nervously, 

**T guess we musn’t judge from heear,’’ said McClosky. 
* Tt ain’t fair.”’ 

‘** Fair or not fair, it’s all coffee an’ apple mash to me now,”’ 
said Luke. ‘* Yew cayn’t deny it, Joe. Yew’ve watched it 
all along yewrself, an’ yew would have spoke up only yewr 
heart ’s too soft.”’ 

‘*'That’s jest where yew was mistook, an’ whar I was 
mistook,’’ replied Joe. ‘‘I thought I saw things, an’ I know 
now I didn’t. Sarah’s a good wife, as good a one as a man 
wants to have, an’ many a man would think himself lucky to 
stand in yewr shoes. All women’s flightsome, an’ she ain’t 
doin’ no harm.’’ 

** Doin’ no harm?’’ yelled Luke. 
pointed a finger in the direction of the Hétel Foyot. 
thar! Damnation! look thar!”’ 

Sarah had risen and had placed both her hands on 
Spencer’s shoulders. She nestled up to him, and looked into 
his eyes as if in loving rapture. Both Luke and Joe could sce 
the expression on her face. ‘Then she put her arms around the 
young man’s neck, and after a moment or two Spencer gently 
removed her hands, and she allowed them to fall by her side. 
Then the student left the room. 

When Luke turned, Joe’s face was black, and bore a nearly 
diabolical aspect. 

‘“*Waalt’’ asked Gregory, in a 
** An’ what do yew say to that ¢”’ 

‘*Tain’t got nothin’ to say,’’ replied Joe, in a hoarse whisper 

Luke laughed wildly. 

‘** So this is your good an’ true wife !’’ he cried hysterically. 
**Those may be French manners, but they won't wash with me.”’ 

His teeth, hard set, were rattling, and his clenched fists 
were drawn upwards. For a moment he staggered as if under 
a crushing weight. He brushed his hair from his forehead 
with his right hand, and gasped for breath. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried in an agony. 
her so!”’ 

The tears sprang to the strong man’s eyes; but he wiped 
them away with a brusque movement, and looked about the 
room abstractedly for his hat. He found it, and picked it up 
with a gasp. He was reeling like « drunken man. 

‘*T shouldn't take on like that if I were yew,”’ 
** Above all, remember we ain’t in Kansas.’’ 

**1’d give a hunderd thousan’ dollars if we wur,’’ replied 
Luke. ‘‘1’d give two hunderdthousan’! I'd give all I have! 
But I’ve got to be even with ’em, for all that !”’ 

Ife rushed out. 

Sarah sat with a cold, gnawing desperation dragging at 
her heart-strings, when she heard a quick footstep on the 
stairs, which she knew to be Luke's. Her pulse beat in a glad 
tumult. He had come back—her husband, her sweetheart, 
her Luke! She would tell him of the sorrow which oppressed 
her, and he would take her to his arms, and a loving kiss 
would bid grief fly away. 

Before she could reach the door Luke had entered. He 
was standing on the threshold with his arms akimbo, with his 
lips half open, and his teeth hard set. His handsome face was 
disfigured by such a horribly devilish aspect that the discon- 
solate wife started back with a shriek of terror. She retreated 
step by step to the sofa, and sank on to it backwards. He fol - 
lowed her, and stood about three paces from her, glaring at her. 

‘* What ’s the matter, Luke’ ”’ cried Sarah. ‘ For Heaven's 
sake, tell me what’s the matter, or I shall go mad! ”’ 

He rubbed his hands, and turned from her. Then, looking 
over his shoulder, he said coldly, stonily :— 

‘* Yew know very well what’s the matter. None better.’’ 

He began walking up and down the chamber fiercely, 
gnashing his teeth in brooding silence. Poor Sarah wrung 
her hands and wept bitterly. 

‘** For mercy’s sake, Luke !—for mercy’s sake,’’ she sobbed, 
‘**tell me what I’ve done that you should treat me like this! 
Tell me, and keep me from dying with despair! ”’ 

He looked at her scoffingly, and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Yew don’t know,’’ he said with a sneer. ‘1 guess yew 
don’t know. Women never do know when they ’re found out.’’ 

A shriek of anguish rang through the room, such as might 
bur.t from a tortured wretch when the hangman pours molten 
lead into his open wounds. Sarah buried her hands in her hair 
and tugged at it fiercely. 

‘*When they ’re found out?’’ she cried. 
found out? When what ’s found out? ”’ 

Luke stopped in his tramp to and fro, and planted himself 
in front of her. 

**Don't play the baby with me, Marm,’’ he said, with a 
snarl and a snap at each word. ‘‘ I see’d yew—see’d yew with 
my own eyes. Ain’t that enough? What more do yew want ?”’ 

She drew herself up majestically, her bosom heaving, her 
eyes flashing, and tried to repress the sobs which surged ina 
savage torrent from her heart. 

** You saw me,’’ she exclaimed—‘‘ you saw me do what? ’’ 

** Yew don’t know !’’ was the contemptuous reply. 

‘IT donot. Ihave a right to know.” 

*“‘T guess yew have,’’ he said in a stony commonplace, 
turning his back to her and looking out of the window. ‘I 
aee’d yew jest now with young Spencer.” 
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A horrible dread grew upon her and filled her soul. Those 
incomprehensible moments through which she had passed, 
what were they? what had she done during them? A ghastly 
fcar wrapped itself round her throat and drew it tight until it 
nearly choked her. She sat staring at Luke with her eyes and 
lips open, powerless, speechless. 

Luke had taken a book from the table and was tapping his 
knee with it. 

‘That arrow ’s gone home, Marm, I reckon—hasn’t it 

He flung the book across the apartment as if in a violent 
nervous convulsion. It hit a small vase on the mantelshelf 
and shivered it into a dozen pieces. 

**T never thought,’’ he said coldly, ‘‘ when I married yew, 
Sarah, that I should have to call yew a wanton.”’ 

How those lovely eyes looked up and pleaded in speechless, 
tearful horror! A judging angel might have understood them, 
and stayed his sword, but Luke was only a man, and a jealous 
husband. Fora few moments Sarah could not utter a word. 

‘“*A wanton?’’ she gasped at last. ‘‘ A wanton, Luke? 
This tome? ‘To your Sarah, Luke?”’ 

**Don’t look at me like that,’’? he replied fiercely: ‘‘ it 
ain’t no use. I’ve found yew out, an’ know what yew are.”’ 

Her courage returned at those words, and her outraged 
purity rebelled. 

‘*T am your wife, Luke,’’ she cried—‘‘ your true, and faith- 
ful, and loyal wife !”’ 

**So God help yew,’’ Luke exclaimed coldly. 

** So God help me here, and hereafter ! ”’ 

**T didn’t know, Sarah,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ that yew was given’ 
to lyin’, an’ swearin’ to it. I’m sick of this. I see’d yew jest 
now with young Spencer. I see’d yew fondlin’ and huggin’ 
him, an’ hangin’ round his neck. I ain’t blind, and I ain’t 
drunk. Now I’m goin’ to find yewr paramour, an’ I’m goin’ 
to kill him like a dog, an’ when I’ve settled his account [’ll 
come back to yew, Marm.”’ 

A dark film fell over her eyes during Luke’s words, and 
she felt her flesh growing colder, colder, and colder. Word 
after word rang in her car like the sound of some weird, 
unearthly bell, and on a sudden she found that she had become 
stone blind. When she regained her eyesight Luke was gone. 

But she was quite calm, curiously collected. There was no 
weight on her heart, no weight on her mind. All nervous 
excitement had left her, and her sensation was grotesquely 
ordinary and commonplace, nearly droll. She only knew that 
Luke had scolded her for something. 

‘*He has no right to go on like that,’’ she thought, in the 
dryest manner possible. ‘‘I haven’t done anything, have I?”’ 

And a little peal of silvery langhter mocked the chill, dead 
despair which had buried itself so deep in her heart that her 
senses could no longer find it. 

She sat on the sofa, smiling blandly, childishly, and her 
tingers ran over the cushion as over the keyboard of a piano, 
beating a voiceless march. 

‘How cold it is!’’ she whispered. 
it’s summer-time. It oughtn’t to be so cold in June. 
have a fire lighted.”’ 

Suddenly she folded her hands, and, pressing them hard, 
raised them high. 

‘‘He called me a wanton!” she cried, with a cold 
perspiration standing in great drops on her face. ‘‘ Oh, God! 
he called me a wanton !"’ 

Her half-stifled sobs forced themselves into freedom, and 
her tears flowed in a wild flood of agony. She slipped from 
the sofa on to her knees, and then fell face foremost on the 
floor in a dead swoon. 

She soon woke again to a remembrance of the bitterest 
words she had heard in her life. 

‘They are going to fight,’? she said to herself, ‘‘ and 
he ’il kill that poor young man. I don’t want to live either. 
Why didn’t he kill me’ Perhaps he will kill me when hg 
comes back. I'll save him the trouble.”’ 

She brushed her dishevelled hair back quite calmly, and 
went into her room and sponged her face. 

‘* Luke hates and despises me,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ Else 
he would not have spoken to me as he did. And what have I 
done to deserve it all? He said he saw me fondling Spencer. 
God ’s my witness, and God’s my judge, and He will soon 
judge me !”’ 

Quite coolly, quite collectedly, she took off her rings and 
trinkets, and laid them on the table. She divested herself ot 
her brightly coloured shawl and her fashionable bonnet, and 
instead of these chose darker and plainer ones. Then, drawing 
a veil over her face, she tremblingly opened the door. 

‘There was nobody on the staircase, and she descended. The 
hall-porter, who saw her pass by, thought it strange that she 
should go out by herself at that time of the day, but he dared 
not offend so valuable a customer of the house; and, besides 
that, he knew that it would have been useless to question her, 
as she would not have understood him. 

Sarah walked quickly across the courtyard and through 
the gates into the street. The roar of life was busy, and the 
poor woman shrank instinctively against the walls as she 
tripped along. Male passers-by cast glances at her, and now 
and then some libertine veutured on a jocular remark. Sarah 
walked on, heedlessly, recklessly. She knew that the river 
lay in the direction in which she was going. It would not be 
long before it was dark, and in the river lay a tomb for all her 
troubles. 

She had to pass through the heart of the Students’ Quarter. 
Two Bohemians, their manners as light as their hearts, 
accosted her, and offered coffee, ices, and what not. She 
glared at them so fiercely that the young men burst into ¢ 
boisterous laugh, and began to roar a stave of the song, ‘‘Tu 
n’as que dix-huit ans, ma mie.’’ Bowing with exaggerated 
courtesy, they allowed her to pass. 

Sarah walked on until she reached the Pont Neuf. It was 
still broad daylight, and thé bridge was crowded with a never- 
ceasing traffic. On the end of the island below, an open-air 
concert, the Vert Galant, was held in those days, but it was 
too early in the evening, and she looked down upon a long 
array of empty tables and benches. 

She descended the steps, nevertheless. Before she reached 
the bottom she heard a heavy footstep which followed her, and, 
looking up, she beheld Joe. She started back with a stifled cry. 

‘* Why have you come after me ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Because yew’re in trouble, my dear, an’ because yew 
ain’t deserved it. An’ then, because it’s my place to sce as no 
trouble comes to yew. I’m still Daddy Joe, an’ always will be.”’ 

She flung herself on his bosom, hysterically. 

‘* He called me a wanton!”’ she cried. ‘‘Me! Daddy Joe. 
Me, who ’d die for him any day! ”’ 

‘* Never mind, my dear,’’ he said, stroking her head, and 
soothing her. ‘‘ He ’ll know better some day.”’ 

** But I can’t go back to him,’’ she exclaimed. 
can’t. I should hate myself if I did.’’ 

** An’ what wur yew goin’ to do heear?’’ he demanded. 

She drooped her head, but made no reply. 

** IT see,”’ he continued. ‘‘ It’s wrong, Sarah, even to think 
of that.”’ 

** 1 °d rather die now than go back and face him,’’ she said 
**T’m sure he 'd kill me if I did.” 

‘**T ain't asked yew to go back to him.”’ 
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‘* What do you want me to do, then?” 

‘*Nothin’! Nothin’ that yew need be ashamed of. Yew 
jest come along with me, an’ if Luke thinks better of it he can 
come an’ fetch yew.” 

He gently took her hand and drew it through his arm. 

‘*Come along,” he said. ‘* We're goin’ to leave Paris 
to-night.”’ 

‘* And where are we going to*’’ she asked. 

“'That’s got to be seen. It won’t make no difference to 
yew, anyway.”’ 

The train which left the Gare St. Luzare at nine o’clock 
that evening for Rouen carried both Sarah and Joe among its 
passengers. 

Joe all this while was alive with a fiendish joy. He had 
given his cnemy tit for tat. He had taken Sarah away fiom 
him, and he vowed that Luke’s life henceforth should be 
steeped in gall as his own had been so long. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Luke met Madame De Landes on the staircase, and asked her 
whether she knew if Mr. Spencer was in his room. The good 
lady pfomised to send to inquire. 

‘*T°ll wait in the smoking-room,” said Luke: ‘‘ yew can 
let me know thar.”’ 

The windows of the smoking-room of the Hétel Toyot 
looked upon the yard of a little church situated in an «adjoin- 
ing street. An ancient, hoary - clothed billiard-table, the 
cushions as hard as whalebone from long disuse, stood in the 
centre of the room, the sad memento of a neglected past. 
Three balls, all different sizes, were strewn upon it, most 
likely to entrap the unwary into a game that was never 
played. 

Luke amused himself by rolling the balls about with his 
fingers, harder and harder, until one of them, rebounding from 
the whalebone cushion, went crashing through the window. 

**Pour Vamour du bon Dieu!’ stammered Madame 
De Landes, who entered at that moment, ‘‘ 1 thought some- 
one was killed.’’ 

‘* Nobody ain’t killed yet,’’ replied Mr. Gregory. ‘* Whar’s 
Mr. Spencer? ”’ 

‘* He has gone out, it appears,’’ responded the lady. 

** An’ he ain’t left word whar he’s gone, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*He has not, Sir.”’ 

‘““Waal, I reckon I'll wait for him hceear,’’ said Mr. 
Gregory, flinging the remaining balls about the table with 
such reckless force that Madame De Landes stepped aside with 
alittle scream. ‘‘ Get yewr people to tell him to step in hecar 
when he comes in.”’ 

‘**Certainly, Sir,’’ replied Madame De Landes, giving a 
glance of dismay at the balls, still rushing around the billiard 
table at a furious speed, and at the broken window. 

‘“He can afford it,’’ she said to herself as she withdrew. 
** Oh dear! Oh dear! How often would I have broken windows 
if I could have afforded it! ”’ 

When Luke got tired of rolling the billiard balls about, 
and none of them would fly through the window, or against 
any breakable article, he sat himself down in a big old- 


” 


fashioned, leather-upholstered arm-chair, and, taking his 
jack-knife from his pocket, he commenced whittling the 


scrolled arm away. Great slices flew right and left; the carv- 
ing soon disappeared, and nothing remained but a mere stump. 
This work speedily became monotonous to Mr. Gregory, and 
thinking he had waited long enough he rang the bell. Madame 
De Landes, in obedience to her guest’s request, had engaged a 
waiter who could speak English, and that personage entered 
the room. He was a portly man, nearly grey; grave, with 
small grey eyes, and he carried his serviette with his hands 
crossed behind his back. He opened his little eyes wide when 
he saw the havoc that had been wrought, but said nothing. 

** Monsieur rang ?’’ he asked. 

**T guess Mossoo did ring,”’ 
Spencer—has he come in? ”’ 

** He has not, Monsieur.’’ 

** How long is he likely to be? 

‘*T do not know, Monsieur, but I will ask.”’ 

**No, don’t. They don’t know no more about it than a 
toad in the hole. Jest bring me a bottle of brandy an’ a 


” 


replied Luke. ‘‘That Mr. 


” 


glass. 

Luke lit one of his big cigars, and began to puff away, 
furiously. The spirit was brought, and Luke helped himself 
liberally. The time hung heavy on his hands, and _ the 
minutes seemed hours. Luke had nearly made up his mind 
that it was useless to wait longer for Spencer, when the door 
opened, and the student appeared. 

** Better late than never, as the road-agent said before they 
strung him up,’’ exclaimed Mr. Gregory. ‘‘ I’ve bin waitin’ 
fur yew, Sir.” 

‘*] was unaware of that pleasure,’ 
calmly. 

“*T don’t know as yew ’ll find it quite so much of a 
pleasure before I’ve done with yew,’’ said Luke. ‘‘Me an’ 
yew’s got to square things a little bit, an’ I guess as the chips 
"ll fly before that’s done. Yew’ve bin makin’ love to my 
wife, an’ I ’1l jest shake the life out of yew as a beginnin’.”’ 

With that he arose. The student moved not an inch, nor 
a muscle. 

** You will do nothing of the kind, Mr. Gregory,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘That would be cowardly, you know. And I don’t 
think you are a coward.”’ 

*“What do you mean? exclaimed Gregory. 
seduce a man’s wife first, and shirk afterwards.”’ 

‘*T do not shirk any consequences of any action of mine,’ 
replicd Spencer. ‘‘ You are, no doubt, determined to fight.”’ 

‘*T mean to, hard. I’ll kill yew as I would kill a rattle- 
snake.”’ 

‘‘Thank you for the information,’’ answered the young 
man, in as quiet a tone as before, ‘‘ but we do these things in 
Europe in a civilised manner. When we cut one another's 
throats, or blow one another's brains out, we do it like 
gentlemen. If you will do me the honour to send two friends 
to me I will arrange that they shall meet two friends of mine 
to settle details. I shall await your pleasure any time after 
nine o’clock this evening, or to-morrow morning.”’ 

**T guess I can find two men in this city who’ll stand by 
an’ see me drill a hole through a young ruffian,’’ retorted Mr. 
Gregory. 

‘Thank you for your courtesy,’’ Spencer answered. ‘‘I 
may expect your friends this evening ?”’ 

‘* This evening,’’ Luke replied. 

‘‘Now that this trifle is settled,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ let me 
make one remark. I have no desire either to influence or 
avert our meeting. I am an English gentiemun, and, as an 
English gentleman, I give you my word of honour that I have 
not seduced or made love to Mrs. Gregory. I admit that I 
have been a little free in my courtesy—for that my punish- 
ment, no doubt, is near. But, as far as I am concerned, Mrs. 
Gregory is to-day as pure as she has been at any time of her 
married life. The poor lady has been addicted latterly to 
some, to me, nearly inexplicable influences; but I can only 
repeat that she is as innocent as a babe unborn.” 

** That yew swear ?”’ 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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** You vant your vife? I find your vife. I dell you vere is your vife. You bay me fordy dollar. You let me from brison go.” 
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tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


W. H. R. Stanley, M.0.—“Itis the drink par 
excellence for children, 
with whom it is a uni- 
versal favourite.” 


Dr. G. D. Sutherland, F.E.1.8. 

Prof. J. Alfred Wanklyn, M.R.C.8.— 
“It is an_ excellent 
dietetic food and bever- 
age, highly nutritious, 
palatable, and invigor- 
ating.” 
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FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


This choice Cocoa makes a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 








HALF A TEASPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 








To secure this article ask for “ Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


Fifty-Two Prize Medals awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 
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WORLD. 
THE DEANERY BEDROOM 


APLE & CO 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
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and CO. Limited. 
M APLE and CO.—PLATE. 
\ APLE and CO’S ELECTRO. 


PLATED GOODS are of superior quality, having 

= extra heavy deposit of silver, so that the articles will 

look well, and stand the test of years of constant use, An 

extensive Gallery has just been set apart exclusively for the 
Exhibition of Electro-Plated and Sterling Silver Wares. 


\ APLE and CO. are SHOWING 
1 High-class TEA and COFFEE SETS at from 
52s. 6d. to 20 gs.; Cruet Frames, complete, from 18s, 6d. : 
Breakfast Dishes, from 7s, 6« Entrée Dishes, from 25s. ; 
besides Claret Jugs, Tankards, Salad Bowls, Salvers, 
Spirit Frames, Biscuit Boxes, and other articles specially 
suitable for Wed ding and Complimentary Presents, 
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are now showing a 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNI 
XV. and XVI, Including 
specimens in richly carved mahogany 
sin Rococo Chippendale style, including 
Showcases, Music Cabinets, Writing 
s Clegant novelties in inlaid woods, with 
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\ APLE and CO. have a wonderful 
d msortment of luxuriously comfortable Pillow and 
other Settees, Lounges, Masy, and Gossip Chairs, in new 
shapes and coverings, at most moderate prices, The 
Haddon Easy Chair, at €2 188, 6d., upholstered in hand 
some tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, is a lalty of 
remarkable value, 


\ APLE and CO. have a most charming 
- 
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variety of inlaid and other Drawing-room Writing 
«, Card Tables, Cabinets, and Ov ormantels, marge 
some inlaid Cabinets, at £9 15s. Overmantels in 
rcream enamel, £1 17s. 6d.: or, large size, with 
t bevelled silvered plates, £3 9s. 6d, Nr } 
HA 


M APLE and CO. in 
INLAID FURNITURE. 
i} 


APLE and CO.—The Marguerite 
in prettily inlaid mahogany, is an excellent 

example of artistic Drawing -room Furniture at a 

moderate price, 

Elbow and four Occasional Chairs 


This suite consists of a Settee, two 
all with shield backs, 
andl upholstered in cut velvet or rich silk, 
is but 16 guineas, 


and the price 
\ APLE and CO. are also exhibiting 
| numerous novelties in Moorish. Arabian, Japanese, 
and Itallan Fancy Drawing-room Furniture, as well as 
many elegant varieties of Pedestals, Screens, draped 
and other Easels, Brackets, Overdoors, Jardini¢res, an —= — 
new shapes in Wicker Chairs and Setteces, with artistic 
draperies. 


APLE and CO. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO.—LIBRARIES fully 


N appointed with artistic arrangements of fitted 
tjookcases, Cupboards, Writing Tables, and Settees, on 
show; also novelties in Secretary Bookcases, Library, 
and Study Tables. New shapes in Reading and Smoking 
Chairs, as well as comfortable Elbow and roomy Club- 
Lounge Chairs, in saddlebags or morocco, The best selec- 
tion in London, 
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Bevelled Glass, Cupboard and Sheives, 


APLE and CO.—BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


APLE and 


\ 


\ CO.—The LYND- 
5 HURST SUITE, consisting of a 6-ft. Wardrobe 
with plate-glass door, and centre fitted with convenient 
trays and drawers; double Washstand with marble top, 
high tiled back, and shelf beneath; Toilet Table, with 
large landscape glass, jewel and other drawers, and 
brackets; a pedestal Cupboard, Towel-airer, and three 
Chatrs, in ash or hazelwood, 18 guineas, Designs free. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 
BRASS AND IRON, 


IN STOCK, 
From 9s. 9d. to 55 Guineas. 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


“PATENT WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS.” 


The above BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complet: 
3 ft., 388.; 3ft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4 ft. Gin. 528, 6d. 
Price for the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead. 
3 ft., 9s. 6d.; 3ft. Gin., 108. 9d.; 4 ft., 11s. 9d.; 4 ft. Gin., 12s. 9d. 


SEAMLESS CARPETS. 


\ APLE and CO.—CARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS.—MAPLE and CO. 
4 have much pleasure in recommending these novelties in Square Carpets, in which the appearance and durability 
of the fabric is greatly improved, while the cost is considerably lessened. BRUSSELS and WILTON SQUARE 
CARPETS have hitherto been made by the widths being sewn together, and then a border being added. This has 


occasioned a number of joins, besides a great waste in matching. 

\ APLE and CO.—PARQUET and SEAMLESS CARPETS in Brussels and 
4 Wilton Pile. These Carpets, in which not only seaming but all waste in “ matching ” is avoided, were introduced 
by MAPLE and CO.,and have met with the greatest appreciation. The new designs and colourings are exceedingly 
attractive, and in excellent taste. These Carpets, being of superior quality, will wear admirably. 


European and Oriental Carpet Warehouse. 
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The Deanery Bedroom Suite in dccorated white enamel, consisting of large Wardrobe with Bevelled Plate Glass Door, Cupboard, and Shelves 
Toilet Table, with Bevelled Glass, Seven Drawers and Shelves ; 


TABLE LINEN. 
APLE and CO.—TABLE-CLOTHS 


h for regular family use in good strong Linen 
Damask, that will wear well and give every satisfaction, 
in spot, vine leaf, and other neat patterns 

2 yards by 2 yards, 4s. 6d. each. 


” 


APLE and CO. 


” 
” 


# by 2 T: uble-Ni wthina, to m: atch, 6s. 9d. per dozen. 


APLE and CO.—Superior DAMASK 
TABLE -CLOTHS, suitable for better use, and 
both for durability and brilliant bloom— 
2 yards by : 2 _ 7s. 9d. each. 
2 ~ 9s. 9d, 
2 l4s. 9d, 
2. 3 17s. 9d, 
2 . 21s, Od, 
2 
T 


\ 


remarkable 


» 248.90. 
able- ‘Napkins, to match, 15s, 9d. per dozen. 


and CO. HOUSEHOLD 
and CO. LINENS 


\ APLE and CO. — Very handsome 
4 and beautifully made DOUBLE DAMASK 
TABLE-CLOTHS, delicately fine and soft, and appro- 
priate for best wear— 
2 yards by 2 yards, 10s. 
p ” o 3 ® 14s 
» 25» 
” » 3 ” 
» » SE > 
3 by } Napkins, to match, 27s. od. per dozen, 
MALE and CO.—TRIMMED BED 
LINENS, SHEETS, PILLOW-CASES, and PIL- 
LOW-SHAMS, frilled and trimmed with embroidery and 
lace. A very large and choice assortment ready for use 
always on show; also a most charming variety of em- 
broideries with which linens of any selected quality can 
be trimmed. a 4 
fAPLE and CO. FURNITURE. 
i APLE and CO. INVITE VISITORS 
s well as MERCHANTS to INSPECT the 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ worth of 
Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, Cutlery, China, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large 
space, all goods are packed on the premises by experi- 
enced packers ; very essential, when goods are for 
exportation, to ensure safe delivery. The reputation of 
half a century, 
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; Washstand with Marble Top, Tiled Back, 
Three Chairs, 216 1 


APLE and CO. 
A XHIBITION OF CURTAINS. 
M4P LE and CO.—The Annual Exhibi- 


tion of SUMMER CURTAINS is NOW OPEN, 
and visitors can not only examine all the various new 
productions, but also see examples of the latest and best 
styles of artistic decorative treatment and interior orna- 
mental wood work, 


\ APLE and CO. are showing, among 
4 other Novelties in TRANSPARENT CURTAINS, 
what is termed “The Roses of Heliogabalus,” in which 
the conception of the showers of roses in Mr. Alma 
Tadema's famous picture has been cleverly reproduced 
in different colourings, affording a peculiarly unique and 
charming effect. 


URTAINS. 
ACE CURTAINS 
APLE and CO.’s LACE CURTAINS 


N for the season are remarkably pretty, and for even 
the least costly the artists have studied to produce really 
elegant effects, some of the varieties, at as low as 5s, or 
6s. the pair, being of a very artistic character, and, more- 
over, very durable in texture. 


APLE and CO. are exhibiting some 

very choice examples of the Colbert or Irish POINT 

LACE CURTAINS, hand-embroidered on net, and the fine 

Brussels Lace, delicately hand-wrought on clear, fine 

net, affording the soft, gossamer-like effect so much 
admired. 


(SURTAINS. 

Q UMMER CURTAINS. 

kK 

\ APLE and CO. are also displaying, 


among numerous specialties in soft textures of 
original and exclusive character for VITRAGE and 
CASEMENT BLINDS, new designs in their celebrated 
MANDALAY MUSLIN. This Muslin has the pattern 
sprayed on a rich cream ground, is very wide and strong, 
while delicately soft, and is but 103d. the yard, 


A® EMBROIDERIES. 
APLE and CO. are exhibiting with 


N the above a very choice selection of Portuguese 


and Italian EMBROIDERED SQUARES for Bedspreads, 
CGivrand Pianos, and other decorative purposes, as well as 
Reed Blinds, Java Printed Curtains, Indian native- 
printed Curtains and Genoese Panels, together with 
thousands of dainty novelties in Antis. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


\ department, 


sclected with the greatest care, 


\ APLE and CO. 


CRETONNES, LINENS, « 


send 


APLE and CO. have a large staff of assistants specially retained for this important 
wd customers ordering by post, cither from the country or abroad, may rely upon receiving articles 
and of the same sterling value 
PATTERNS 


and other materials on application, so that residents even in the most remote districts 


as if personally chosen. 


of CARPETS, CURTAIN FABRICS, 


can thus see all the newest productions of the best class and at the lowest prices, and enjoy the advantages afforded by 


MAPLE and CU.’S immense stock without visiting town, 


MAPLE & CO. 


Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, W. 
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‘That I swear on my honour.’ 
*“‘There’s another that’s given to lyin’, an’ swearin’ to it 
afterwards!’’ said Luke, tartly. ‘‘How men do lie when 
thar’s a good-lookin’ woman in the case! I don’t blame yew, 
young man. I guess I’d do it myself if I wur in yewr shoes.”’ 

Spencer bit his lip. 

**T have nothing» to say after this,’ he said. ‘‘I await 
your friends. I can only express my regret that you should 
have found it necessary to doubt my word so solemnly given.”’ 

Luke advanced a step, his eyes flashed, and his fists closed 
nervously. 

‘** Look heear, young man,’’ he hissed between his teeth, ‘‘ I 
ain’t got nothin’ to peddle, but I’ve stood your cheek like a 

Dutch Jew. Lies ain't shin-plasters heear. I see’d yew myself 
a little while ago. Hellfire! what more do yew want? ”’ 

‘*T supposed all along that you grounded your demand for 
a reparation on what occurred a little while ago,’’ Spencer 
replied calmly. ‘* For my own part, I can only say that I am 
guiltless. As regards Mrs. Gregory, I can in no way account 
for what she did: her conduct was so strange—more than 
strange. When I said I could not account for it, | beg your 
pardon. I can explain it—perhaps—but only in one way.”’ 

Luke turned to him with trembling lips and shaking limbs. 

** Explain it?’’? he said. ‘* Yew can explain it! Then do 
it! Doitnow! Can't yew see I’m waitin’ fur it?”’ 

The holy hope of his heart, his hope against hope, his 
stifled prayer that Sarah might still be proved true in spite of 
all he had seen, in spite of all he had suffered by secing 
it—welled in a limpid stream, and softened the momentary 
savagery of his soul. The cold, reckless tone of banter was 
gone, and his voice was soaked through with pitiful impatience. 

‘*T am a medical student, you know,”’ said Spencer, ‘* and, 
as such, I have been trying for some time to explain Mrs. 
Gregory’s symptoms. I can account for them in only one 
way.”’ 

‘*An’ that is—— Don’t be so cussedly long an’ slow 
over it!’? And Luke sat down in an arm-chair, and held on 
to it as for dear life. 

‘**T think she must be under some mesmeric influence. 

‘What do yew mean? Don’t talk double-Dutch to me.”’ 

**T mean,’’ the student replied, ‘‘ that some person who has 
a reason for such action has been able to mesmerise Mrs. 
Gregory, and thus to obtain control over her movements.”’ 

Luke turned pale and ghastly grey. 

** Sarah !—my Sarah mesmerised !’’ he cried. ‘* Mesmerised 
into doin’ awful things and breakin’ my heart! Do yew know 
what yew’re sayin’, young man’ Do yew know what yew’re 
sayin’ ¥’’ 

‘*My impression,’? Spencer answered, “fis only an im- 
pression. But I think in it you will find the true explanation 
of Mrs. Gregory’s case.”’ 

** An’ who do yew think’s done it? ”’ 

**T suspect that little German who cured Mrs. Gregory’s 
toothache during our ride to Versailles.” 

Luke sank back in his chair aghast. 

** Joe’s Dutchman ?’’ he gasped. ‘‘Joe’s got a hand in 
this?’’ In his horror at the thought, he commenced to chatter, 
repeating ‘‘ Joe ’s done it! Joe’s done it !”’ full twenty times. 

Then he buried his face in his hands. 

‘*My poor Sarah!’’ he sobbed, ‘‘my poor Sarah! And I 
called her vile names! But I’ll find that scoundrel! I’ll— 
I ’*1l—1I*ll”’ 

He rose, pressing his hands to his heart, and then waved his 
arms in the air. He gasped for breath as if he were choking, 
his eyes seemed starting out of his head, and he fumbled about 
his pocket for his handkerchief, which he found at last and 
pressed to his lips. In another momeut it was drenched with 
blood, and Luke, reeling twice, fell headlong on the floor. 

‘They carried the giant upstairs and placed him on his bed, 
all wondering where Sarah might be, and why she had left 
the house alone at such a peculiar hour. Luke had lost con- 
sciousness, and merely kept muttering, ‘‘ Joe ’s done it! Joe’s 
done it! It’s Joe that’s done it!”’ 

Three days elapsed before Luke was so far recovered that 
the physicians granted their permission that he might be told 
of Sarah’s flight. That she had fled, and fled with Joe, 
Spencer had established, by the aid of the police, beyond a 
doubt. Joe had returned to his lodgings, had packed his most 
valuable things in a portmanteau, and had joined Sarah at 
the Gare St. Lazare, after purchasing a quantity of wearing 
apparel for her in the immediate neighbourhood of the station. 
They had been traced to Havre; but there all clue of them 
was lost, and it was not known whether they had gone to 
England or sailed for America 

Luke had been asking for Sarah hourly. 

‘‘ Where is Sarah? Where is shey Why don’t Sarah 


” 


comer 

He had been told that he must wait, that she was not there, 
and other evasive answers. 

At last the dreadful truth dawned upon him, and the 
medical attendants, placed between Scylla and Charybdis, had 
to do the best under the awful circumstances, and had given 
instructions that the whole story should be allowed to leak 
out gradually. 

He was too weak and too ill at first to feel all the horror of 
his loss. 

‘* She doesn’t know how ill I am,’’? he murmured, “else 
she’d come back to me. That she would. I know she 
would.”’ 

Then slowly the pain of his lonely grief became more 
stinging, and conscience probed the open wound of his heart. 

** It’s all my fault,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘an’ she was 
quite right to run away. What could she do but run away ? 
] was such a brute an’ such a coward to her. An’ Joe did it 
all! Joe! Joe!’’ 

Spencer passed hours at his bedside, and he came to look 
forward to the student’s visit as the one remaining solace for 
his grief. The young Englishman knew all about his misery, 
and it lightened the leaden weight that was crushing his heart 
into a shapeless mass to be able to talk with him about Sarah. 
When he came to appreciate what it meant if his wife was 
under Joe’s mesmeric influence, and was going away with 
him, Heaven knew where, while he lay helplessly chained to his 
couch, he called for his cheque-book, and, tearing out a single 
cheque upon the Bank of England, wrote on it the words and 
figures ‘*‘ One thousand pounds,’’ and his name. 

‘Draw that,’’ he said, handing it to Spencer. ‘ Thar’s 
more whur that comes from when that’s gone. But find them, 
find them —so that I can find them when I’m well enough.”’ 

Long agonised nights succeeded weary interminable days 
of self-torment. He was not yet strong enough to feel angry 
with Joe for the terrible deception he had played upon him. 
It tranquillised his feverish longing that he was not able to be 
angry. In his nearly childish weakness he praised himself for 
being so even-tempered and so easily appeased. 

‘* Joe tried to kill me when I took Sarah away,’’ he said to 
himself ; ‘‘and I—I don’t hate him at all. Only I want Sarah. 
I want my wife. I’ve a right to have her.” 

His voice seldom exceeded a whisper, and was tinged with 
a nearly droll lugubrious tone. His enunciation was clear, and 
indicated a confiding appeal, such as a sit k lad might use to 
those around him. 
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As the days wore on, his rugged constitution asscrted its 
pristine vigour, and he grew stronger so suddenly and so 
rapidly that the physicians were surprised. He was permitted 
to leave his room, and, the weather being very fine and warm, 
the concession of a drive in the bright sunshine was granted him. 

Spencer had been as tender a nurse as any Christian 
brother might have been, and he now accompanied Luke. 

As they passed through the great gateway into the street, 
Gregory looked despondingly at the window opposite where, 
in Joe’s company, he had believed that he was a witness of 
Sarah’s infidelity. 

** How a man can be mistook!” he said. ‘‘ That’s from 
whar I saw her an’ yew, an’ now yew tell me she was 
mesmerised into doin’ it.’ 

**That is a certainty now,’’ said Spencer. ‘‘ Rothenschlag 
has confessed.’’ 

The recital of the affliction of our hero has so far prevented 
the record of the little troubles of minor Herr Rothenschlag. 
Herr Rothenschlag, in sooth, has in the meantime been reaping 
quite a sheaf of small calamities. The active and intelligent 
police officer who had been entrusted with the conduct of 
the case by his préfet, and who had been fee’d by Spencer 
with a millionaire’s liberality, had lost no time in surround- 
ing the habitation of the Rothenschlags with lynx-eyed 
watchers. The little German, after being conducted before 
the juge d’instruction full half a dozen times, and then re- 
condifcted under a quasi-friendly police escort to his 
residence, had proved sullen, morose, and uncommunicative in 
the extreme. All the information which the astute cross- 
examiner could obtain from him was that he had done nothing, 
and that Mr. McClosky owed him two hundred francs. In 
those days a French investigating magistrate did not stick at 
trifles in his endeavour to spin the rope with which to hang a 
criminal, especially if that criminal was poor and friendless. 
In the democratic Empire created ‘‘ by the will of the people, 
for the good of the people,”’ rich men, actually condemned to 
terms of imprisonment by* competent courts, were allowed to 
walk about in perfect freedom, to transact their business, to 
live at ease, until such time as it pleased them to “‘ purge their 
sentences.’? But woe betide the wretch who, in addition to 
being merely suspected of a crime, was also, prima facie, con- 
victed of being poor. The Conciergerie or the cachots 
of the Préfecture were always gaping with open mouths to 
swallow him, with or without justification or notice, according 
to the sweet will or sour temper of the examining magistrate. 
Herr Rothenschlag, having proved. a thoroughly unprofitable 
witness, was sent to durance vile, there to meditate over the 
advisability of a full confession. ‘Time is long in prison, the 
cells were small, the atmosphere fetid, the heat unbearable, the 
food scanty and coarse, the water foul, and by cubing these 
trifles with one another an amount of petty misery was pro- 
duced which acted on Herr Rothenschlag’s constitution and 
mind in a manner which. the juge d’ instruction thought most 
salutary. The mesmerist unburdened his soul, and thereby 
stood self-confessed of having taken an active part in the 
conspiracy which deprived Mr. Gregory of his wife. He was 
kept incarcerated so as to enable the lawyers to find some 
clause of the Code Napoléon which they could turn, twist, or 
torture into a similitude of bearing upon the hitherto unpro- 
vided-for offence of having helped, another man to run away 
with a third man’s wife. 

** He’s confessed then, has he?’’ exclaimed Luke. ‘‘ An’ 
cayn’t Isee him? Cayn’t I hear what he’s got to say ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid it would excite you too much, Mr. Gregory,”’ 
Spencer answered. 

‘Tt won't,’’ replied Luke. ‘‘T can bear anythin’ now. An’ 
I can bear it all the better because I know very well she ’ll 
come back tome some day. She won’t leave me fur good, to 
dic like a coyote on the prairie all by myself. She knows that 
I love her, and some day or other she ’ll know how bitterly | 
repent havin’ said what I did, an’ then she’ll come back 
again, an’ be my Sarah the same as before.”’ 

Two big tears ran down his cheek, and he spoke so softly 
that Spencer had to turn away and wipe his eyes. The strong 
man was suffering in silence, and his suffering was all the 
bitterer for his silence. Not a word of reproach against Joe 
escaped his lips. ‘‘ It is all my fault. All my punishment,”’ 
was his persistent self-accusation. He would as lief have 
blamcd a caged linnet for escaping to an azure freedom as 
have breathed a syllable against Sarah—his own, his dearly 
own Sarah, now trebly dear that she was so far away from 
him. She was his angel and his saint. ‘To touch her with a 
breath of censure would have been blasphemy to him. 

**Tf you really think you are strong enough,’’ said Spencer, 
**T will send word to the Préfecture, and we can call there as 
we drive back and see Rothenschlag. The police have detained 
him pending the investigation.”’ 

‘**T guess it cayn’t do meno harm,” said Gregory, ‘‘ an’ it’s 
as straight as a lodge-pole that thar’s a chance of its easin’ 
my mind.”’ 

They drove on to the Bois de Boulogne, Luke thinking all 
the while of that drive from Versailles when Spencer had gone 
with them for the first time, and when the first pangs of 
jealousy had stung his heart. Even then, as he remembered, 
he had been egged on by Joe. 

**T reckon I was a fool, an’ no change,’’ he said to himself, 
‘else I might have knowed that Joe wouldn’t follow us all 
the way from the States fur nothin’, an’ forgive me that easy. 
But I never guessed as he would be that mean.”’ 

The lovely summer glory of verdant nature brightened his 
spirits a little, but in his heart all remained dull and sombre 
and leaden. Suffering man was getting weary of continual 
sufferings of his own creation, and the pleasant scene of the 
fresh herbage and foliage acted as a glass of champagne might 
have done. Luke actually smiled. 

On their way back they drove to the Préfecture of Police, 
and Spencer, who was familiar with the place, conducted Luke 
to the bureau where the official who was charged with the 
investigation awaited them. Herr Rothenschlag was sent for, 
and soon appeared in the custody of a gendarme. The little 
German was, if anything, more crestfallen than on the day 
when we first met him at the Barriére d’Eufer. Luke scanned 
him closely. 

*T reckon that ain’t a bad man,’’ he said, at last, to 
Spencer. ‘ ‘That’s a white man, that is, or I don’t know cow 
from bull. I can dot up a face when I see one. Let’s hear 
what he’s got to say for himself.’ 

The examining magistrate opened the ball by questioning 
the mesmerist, now and then acting upon a hint or a sugges- 
tion of Spencer or Luke. But beyond the statement that he 
had sold his secret to McClosky, but had not been paid for it, 
Rothenschlag would not commit himself. 

**T do noddings,’’ he said, ‘‘noddings at oll. Misdair 
McClosky he come to me and say, ‘ Scll me your seegret.’ 
sell him my scegr-t—kreatest in de vorld. He bromise fifdy 
dollar. He bay den dollar. He no bay fordy dollar. He use 
my seegret, make do Mrs. Gregory vat he vant, and he no bay 
fordy dollar.”’ 

Suddenly a bright idea seemed to strike the little man. 

‘You rich man?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You vant your vife ? T 
find your vife. I dell you vere is your vife. You bay me 
fordy dollar. You let me from brison go.”’ 


‘*] reckon thar’s more sense than sass in this,’’ said Luke 
quietly to Spencer. ‘‘ Anyway, thar’ ain’t no good in keepin’ 
him heear. An’ how are yew goin’ to tell me whar Sarah is*”’ 
he continued, addressing Herr Rothenschlag. 

‘** Misdair McClosky he hafe his bower from me. My vife 
she sonnampoolist. [I ask. She dell me vere is Misdair 
McClosky.”’ 

‘* Settin’ a thief to catch a thief ain’t a bad thing as a 
general rule,’’ said Luke. ‘‘I reckon I'll try it.”’ 

CHAPTER XIV. 

In the mountains of Northern New Mexico, between the head- 
waters of the Cimarron and the Canadian, the fastnesses of 
nature rise in jagged solitude, crag on crag and peak on peak, 
to the snowy altitudes of the Taos Range. Wilder even 
than their more stupendous northern brothers, sparkling with 
the same sheen of millions upon millions of metallic-coloured 
facets, the superstition of the Red Man selected them as the 
home of his most beloved and his most dreaded legendary 
heroes and spirits, good and evil. Ambdangha is the Ri- 
bezahl and Mishotunga the fiery dragon of this Riesengeberg of 
the Far West, and no Ute, Apache, or Comanche dare approach 
their haunts. 

In the midst of the rugged, lovely wilderness hallowed by 
the Red Man’s superstition, and, therefore, safe from his intru- 
sion, near the edge of a deep chasm, into which a stream flung 
itself from a height of nearly a thousand feet, guarded at the 
back by the wooded mountain-side rising sheer and steep full 
three hundred yards, a trapper’s log hut had been built by 
some desperate hunters. It was a roomy erection, and evidently 
had served, in Cays gone by, as shelter for full a dozen men. 
The partitions of hewn planks which divided the building into 
half a dozen chambers still partly remained. All round the 
house the autumn tints were already replacing with their 
wealth of glowing colour the deep green of the summer foliage. 
Far beyond, the peaks were already swathed in their palls of 
snow, on which the sunlight danced with a myriad tiny 
gleams. The foot trod on a carpet of soft grass and ferns 
and wild flowers indigenous to this favoured spot, removed 
from semi-tropic heat and yet near enough to enjoy its 
fertilising vigour. Creepers of a beauty and form unknown 
to the frequenters of the more northern Rockies traced their 
garlands from tree to tres, and bushes of wild briar, hawthorn, 
and wild currant nestled between the cedars and oaks. The 
latter —hoary, wrinkled giants with many a trunk which two 
men could not span with outstretched arms— afforded a grateful 
shade when the sun stood at the meridian. 

The hut was inhabited, and had been furnished with some 
attempt at rough comfort. Evidences of woman’s work and a 
woman’s taste were everywhere visible. The bouquet of wild 
flowers standing in an Indian jar on the table, the lamp hang- 
ing from the centre of the ceiling by a crimson and gold 
Mexican silk cord, the arrangement of the skins which covercd 
the rough stools and benches, the draping of the bright- 
coloured Mexican chintzes—all could be distinctly traced to 
the hand of a woman accustomed to more gentle nurture than 
the mountain home would have warranted. 

The woman was there—Sarah Gregory. She was paler 
and thinner than when she fled from her husband and Paris 
nearly four months previously. ‘The eyes were a little deeper- 
sunken, but they flashed with the same gentle fire, the pupils 
were larger, more dreamy, more somnolent, and seemed to 
shrink from the light. The lips were thinner and more blood- 
less. She was beautiful still, but of a more languid and less 
showy grace. 

Sarah had suffered—how much she herself could never 
have told. When the first hours of despair and fear were 
past, and her power of calm reasoning returned, she had 
awakened to a sense of the enormity of her action. With that 
sense came also the appreciation of her own self-chosen 
position. She was flying from home, from lové, from all hap- 
piness on earth. Luke was only maddened for the moment : 
he loved her, and would never have harmed her. She would 
return to him immediately. 

gut a novel, a terrible, an awe-striking punishment 
awaited her—the guilty fugitive. Reason, consciousness, will, 
power of movement, power of speech, even sight and hearing 
were no longer her own faithful ministers. They no longer 
obeyed her and her alone, but had become Joe’s willing slaves. 
They had surrendered her, tied body and mind, into Joe’s 
treacherous hands. <A horror unspeakable, undefinable, seized 
her, and was only quieted by Joe’s voice and manner. No 
father could have been more gentle with a beloved daughter. 
He exacted obedience to his plans; but beyond that no vestal 
virgin was ever more sacred, and no high priestess of Isis more 
revered. As toarare song-bird, every possible delicacy was 
granted her—all, except her liberty. 

They had travelled for days, for months, unceasingly, un- 
wearingly, and they had lived in this mountain solitude for 
nigh on a month. Joe was happy in having her thus near 
him, and knowing her so far away from Luke, but he would no 
more have dreamt of harming her, either in body or soul, than 
of desecrating his mother’s grave. Hatred, long fed by loneli- 
ness of heart, by the contemplation of a detested happiness, 
became appeased, and in the strong man’s bosom awoke a 
craving for love, for a love which would nurture him in his old 
age He would have given his remaining hand could he have 
reawakened in Sarah the childish love with which she caressed 
him years ago. That she should look upon him as a father, 
and love him and him only, and know no husband to claim a 
share of her affection, was the unquenchable longing which 
devoured him now. But Sarah shrank from him. At any 
moment, by a mere exercise of his will, at any distance from 
her, he could make her obey him. She was his slave, but not 
his child. He had robbed Luke of a jewel, and gained a stone. 
He had conquered, and was defeated and crushed. 

It was nigh on eventide one soft balmy autumn day, and 
the unshod hoofs of Joe’s horse trod noiselessly on the fern 
and moss-clad sward in front of the hut. Joe swung himself 
from it, and, hobbling the animal with two strips of untanned 
hide, permitted it to browse with such limited freedom as it 
might. He brushed aside the Navajo blanket which covered 
the doorway of the building, and, entering, found Sarah lost in 
thought, as usual. He had stepped so lightly that Sarah bad 
never altered her position, with her glance searching vacantly 
the blue expanse visible through the window, and dotted here 
and there with a fleecy cloudlet. He advanced, and his heavier 
tread caused the hewn logs of the floor to vibrate. Sarah, 
looking up, instinctively shuddered and turned away. The 
movement was not one of anger, but much more like that of a 
frightened gazelle. 

Joe stood fora moment holding out his hand. Sarah was 
sitting with averted face, and after a minute or so he let his 
hand drop by his side, and quietly tapped his thigh twice o1 
thrice. 

‘*T guess this ain’t a cheerful welcome after a long ride,”’ 
he said quietly ; ‘* but Boston wasn’t built in a day. Yew 
won't shake hands, then, Sarah; and yew won’t say ‘Good 
cheer!’ an’ yew won’t look at the man as loves yew best in all 
the world ?”’ 

She never turned her glance, but a slight perceptible tremor 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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He drew his hands with a rapid pass across her face, without actual contact. Her | He crept on his hands and knees as far as he could, and then lay down and 


eyelids drooped and closed, and after rocking to and fro for a few seconds she sat still gazed out upon the great panorama which unfolded itself before him 
! 
with her hands upon her knees. 
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THE 


pervaded her whole frame. She dropped the work on which she 
had been engaged, and sat with her hands folded upon her lap. 

** Waal,’’ continued Joe, ‘‘I reckon we’ll change it all 
one of these days. They say a lizard’s got six skins, an’ the 
greeniest is underneath ’em all. Women’s all alike. They 
always like that what they cayn’t get.”’ 

Sarah rose. She turned with a half- sinuous sidelong 
motion, which might have been expressive of bodily fatigue or 
mental weariness. 

‘* Hold on thar jest fur a minnit!’’ Joe exclaimed. ‘I 
want yew. I want to speak to yew.”’ 

She sat down again, much in the manner of a puppet that 
is worked by a string—voicelessly, listlessly, mechanically. 

He snapped his fingers, and drew his hand with a rapid 
pass across her face, without actual contact. Her eyelids 
drooped and closed, and after rocking to and fro for a few 
seconds she sat still with her hands upon her knees. 

** Whar is Luke now?” he asked. 

Her reply was as mechanical as her every movement, her 
enunciation studied and pathetic. 

‘* He is on the Cerososo.”’ 

‘* Haltin’ or goin’?’’ asked Joe. 

** Going,’’ she answered. 

** In which direction ? ’’ 

**Coming here,’’ she replied. 

** How many men with him? ’”’ 

She raised her hand aslant above her eyes, and seemed to 
look into the distance. y 
** Nearly fifty,’’ she said. 

“Ts he goin’ to come heear ?’ 

*“ He will.”’ 


’ 


Sure ?”’ 
* He will come here.’ 

** With all his men? ”’ 

** Tie will come alone.”’ 

‘Why alone ?”’ 

** Because he is afraid that you will take me farther up the 
mountain if he comes with all his troop.”’ 

‘* Does he know this place, or has he got to find it yet ?”’ 

** He knows it well.’’ 

** Knows it well? How?”’ 

‘* He has been told,’’ 

‘** By that Rottenschlack, I reckon ?”’ 

** By Rothenschlag.”’ 

** Curse Rottenschlack !’’ he exclaimed. 

He again snapped his fingers, and drew his hand across 
her face in a direction opposite from the previous movement. 
She opened her eyes, and looked up at him languidly. 

‘Yew don’t like it yet, 1 suppose,’* he said ; ‘* but it’s jest 
useful, that it is.’’ 

She slightly shrugged her shoulders, in an indifferent, non- 
chalant manner. 

‘**T have to endure,’’ she said. ‘‘It is my lot and my 
punishment to have to endure it. That is all. One of these days 
Luke will come and demand an account from you for this.’’ 


‘*Luke!’’ he hissed between his teeth. ‘‘It’s always 
Luke. Yew’d give yewr life to see Luke, wouldn’t yew? ”’ 


I would give my immortal soul’s salvation to behold 
him now.’’ Her tone was that of an even commonplace, 
but a very audible soft tremor rang through it nevertheless, 
and she began to rub her hands within one another nervously. 

** Ain’t [ tryin’ to do all I can to make yew happy ?”’ he cried. 

She gazed at him fixedly, and as she did so a tear coursed 
down her cheek. 

**T am very unhappy, Daddy Joe,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Very 
unhappy.”’ 

He glared at her, and, stamping restlessly with one foot fora 
space of some ten or twelve seconds, clenched his fists by his side. 

**Darn all the women in Christendom!’ he exclaimed. 
‘*T wish [’d never seen one.’’ And he turned abruptly and 
st pped to the door. 

“Leah! Leah!’’ he shouted, ‘‘I want somethin’ to eat. 
Give me somethin’ to eat.’’ 

A gaunt, bronze-faced nondescript creature appeared 
through an opening at the farther end of the hut. It was a 
woman ; but her sex was nearly indistinguishable. The black 
hair streamed adown each side of her face loosely, and the 
great earrings, as large as the circumference of a man’s palm, 
shone through the raven masses. Both the bony shoulders and 
the lean arms were bare; but a blanket, which had once been 
white and red, was tied underneath her arms and high up her 
chest and around her waist, forming a mud- and rain-soiled and 
sunburnt garment, which reached from the neck to the kne 
Her shrivelled legs and long thin feet were bare but for two 
strips of red rags tied around each ankle with pieces of raw hide. 

** Ayah! ayah!’’ the half-breed replied shrilly. 

‘Darn yew !’’ exclaimed Joe. ‘ Let it be ‘ayah’! Yew 
cayn’t be too quick for me. I’m that hungry I guess I could 
stomach a piece of turkey buzzard.”’ 

She placed meat and drink before him on a log outside the 
hut, and he fell to ravenously. When he had finished his 
meal he re-entered the cabin. 

Sarah was sitting with her head resting on her hand, look- 
ing out into the blue vacancy as before. 

**T’m goin’ away,” he said. 

She neither moved nor replied. 

**T’m goin’ away, Sarah,’’ he repeated. 

She turned towards him languidly, but spake not a word. 

**The ‘God speed’ ain’t more cheery than the welcome, I 
«ckon,”’ he said, with a sneer. 

She heaved a sigh, and mechanically nodded her head. 

**T ain’t goin’ to stand much o’ this much longer,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘* It’s worse than livin’ with a noddin’ wax doll 
I guess I ’11 change it, an’ that purty soon, anyhow.”’ 

He went out, and, loosening his horse, swung himself into 
the saddle and rode away. 

There was no road, but the merest trail, here and there 
blocked by great moss-covered boulders, and every now and 
anon crossed by rushing mountain rills, wound in and out 
between the trees. Often the boughs of the oaks drooped so 
low that Joe had to lie almost flat in his saddle to be able to 
pass underneath them. At other times he had to brush aside 
sturdy hanging creepers and looped wild vines of the thickness 
of a man’s finger. Now and then clumps of underbrush had 
to be trodden down, where some huge branch had fallen since 
early morning. The shadow in this natural grove of wild 
vegetation was intense. Bits of blue gleamed through the 

paces between the arching trees, but that was all that was 
visible of the autumn day. 

Then the scene changed, the giants of the forest became 
less numerous, and their leafy companions scarcer and scarcer. 
The fleece-dotted sky was again visible in its vast expanse. 
Nature’s verdant products were more diminutive, but no less 
savagely luxuriant. 

Joe, after riding for some hundreds of yards away from the 
trail, and up a slightly inclining plateau, tethered his horse 
to a stout oak sapling and walked, with head bent down and 
wary step, nearly to the edge of the precipitous plateau. He 
crept on his hands and knees as far as he could, and then lay 
down and gazed out upon the great panorama which unfolded 
itself before him 

More. than two thousand feet below him the virgin forest 
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extended almost to the bank of a river which was fed by a 
hundred mountain-born torrents. Amid the stunted vegeta- 
tion of the river-bank tiny brightly gleaming spots twinkled, 
denoting the flash of steel. Sixteen or eighteen dark figures 
moved about there silently, sheltered from view of the oppo- 
site bank by the tall reeds and rushes growing at the water’s 
side. Far away, nearly at the horizon line, a dozen small 
columns of smoke wreathed into the still air and floated away, 
marks of an encampment of men. 

As Joe strained his eyes he could see on the farther edge of 
a distant hillock, and invisible to the men below him, the 
dark liliputian silhouettes of half a dozen horsemen toiling 
between the knolls of trees, vanishing now and then in the 
gloom of the forest, and reappearing again among tlie 
scantier plantations. Their progress seemed so slow that 
one might have thought they were crawling. Farther and 
farther they went, gradually approaching the mountain-side, 
from which the piateau on which Joe lay might be reached by 
an intrepid mountaineer. But no horse or other creature with 
uncloven hoot could have passed that way. The little group 
of tiny horsemen rode up to a knoll of cedars, and there stood 
still. They all left their saddles, and for some time only their 
horses were visible standing out from.the tall grass and shrubs. 
Then their heads appeared again above the vegetation which 
surrounded them, and one figure on foot separated itself from 
the rest and strode on mountainward. Joe lay there watching 
like a snake for a bird, straining his eyes, glaring, gloating. 

And two thousand feet below him, on the bank of the river 
nearest him, the gleams of steel flashed as. before. 

The war of the Secession was raging at that moment, 
and even the savage regions of New Mexico found one 
terror added to those which were habitual. 

Assassins, cut-throats, robbers, scoundrels guilty of all 
denominations and varieties of crimes, formed themselves into 
armed bands, and, under the name and title of Confederate 
guerrillas, spread rapine and bloodshed over the land. Before 
their bloodthirsty greed nor age nor babyhood nor infirmity 
afforded protection. Smouldering homesteads and unburied 
corpses marked their track. Now and then the boys and 
settlers from distant Kansas stations crossed the border and 
hanged the ruffiansin batches of scores. 

Those tiny wreaths of smoke in the far distance betokened 
a band of avengers, and the flashes of steel in the valley below 
came from the arms of a small horde of unhung scoundrels 
fleeing before the wrath which they dreaded. 

CHAPTER XV. 
The short twilight of the mountains had come and passed, 
and night had swathed the trapper’s hut and its surroundings 
in her starry mantle. Sarah was sitting at the door of the 
log cabin gazing into the darkness, when a presentiment became 
palpable to her mind as human touch becomes palpable to 
human feeling. She was alone in that great wilderness with 
only her sorrow to keep her company, and yet her Luke was 
there, near her, with her. She knew it, she felt it, with the 
absolute certainty of knowledge. How he had come, whence he 
had come, which way he was coming, she knew not, nor asked. 

Her mind had been saturated through and through with 
one hope, one prayer—that she might see her Luke again, 
that he might again take her to his breast, that on her bended 
knees she might implore his pardon. She pictured him to 
herself—her king among men—great, noble, strong as he was, 
tenderly pitying her weakness and sheltering her in those 
brawny iron arms of his from Joe’s fiendish practices. She 
knew not whether she hated Joe or whether she merely dreaded 
him, but her heart went cold and her pulse ceased to beat at a 
mere thought of his name. 

Where she sat the fall of the rushing water made the air 
vibrate with its volume of undefinable sound. But through 
that dreamy diapason, more distinct separate notes swelled 
and broke on the ear, as they were produced by the creatures of 
the earth or the air. ‘The creaking of the branches and the 
crackling of the underbrush were audible, and through all this 
Sarah thought she could hear the noise of a man who was 
forcing his way through the dense vegetation. ‘The sounds 
increased and approached. ‘They became more and more dis- 
tinct, until, at last, the delirium of her expectation over- 
powered her, and’she closed her eyes, fearing lest her presenti- 
ment might prove untrue. 

An intoxicating hum of excitement tingled in her ears, and 
she sat waiting while the inner voice of her heart sang the 
joyfulsong: ‘‘ Heiscoming. He iscoming. He is coming.’’ The 
moccasined man steps noiselessly over grass, moss, and stone, 
and she pictured her Luke to herself in the wonted attire of 
the hallowed olden days when their love was young, and their 
hearts beat in undisturbed unison. Still with her eyes closed, 
she listened, and she could hear a faint crackling and creaking 
audible only to a watchfulear. Then a dozen heavy footsteps 
on the sward, and a voice, which rang out into the stillness in 
glad chime, cried ‘‘Sarah!’’ In another moment two «trong 
arms enlaced her and lifted her, and she yielded fearlessly to a 
rain of kisses. She opened not her eyes, but she knew him so 
well. Her soul was too full, speech was choked, joy was too 
great, and those softer well-springs which temper our griefs 
and mingle with our affections were loosened, and a flood of 
hot tears, glad tears, bathed her face with their soothing balm. 

** You’ve forgiven me, Luke?’’ she whispered. ‘* Haven't 
you? I would have come back soon, only he would not let me.”’ 

He smoothed her hair with his hand and kissed her again 
and again. 

** Don’t speak of it, darlin’,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t speak of it. 
I’m the guilty one. I didn’t know how I was wrongin’ yew— 
yew, so true an’ so good! Don’t say another word. I’ve 
found yew again.’’ 

“And you’ll take me away, won’t you?’ she pleaded, 
looking round in some-—to Luke—inexplicable terror. ‘‘I 
don’t know what it is, dear, or how he does it, but my soul 
isnot my own. He stops me in the midst of a walk, and I 
have to obey.”’ 

‘* Who stops yew?’’ heasked. ‘‘ Joe? 

“Yes; Joe,’’ she answered. 

She shrank back to the seat outside the hut and enlaced the 
stout top-rail with her arm, holding on to it as if in some 
mental or bodily agony. Then, on a sudden, her fingers closed 
as if inacramp, the pupils of her eyes turned upwards, and the 
eyelids closed. Her whole figure stiffened and became rigid. 

Luke started back with an unearthly cry, and kneeling down 
before her, panting with horror, tried to take her in his arms 
and to loosen her hold upon the bench. But she was heavy 
as lead. Her muscles had stiffened into whalebone, and her 
arm was unbendable as marble. 

‘Father in heaven !”’ he cried. ‘‘ Tell me, what shall IT do? 
What shall I do?”’ 

The anguish of his soul trembled on each word. He tried 
to revive her by his caresses, he spoke to her, he implored, he 
brushed her hair from her forehead and kissed that marble 
brow, until his despair broke the darkness, and a gleam of light 
and hope burst upon his mind. 

** There ’s Rothenschlag,’’ he said. ‘‘ He taught Joe, an’ 
he ’s the only man that ’sa match for him in this business. I'll 
fetch him an’ the boys. I can be up here again before mornin’.”’ 


, 
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He kissed the frigid face, and sped away. 

When Sarah again became conscious of herself, Joe was 
standing before hcr with his glistening teeth hard sct, and a 
savage sheer upon his thin lips. 

She fell back with a little shriek. 

‘It’s you,’’ she cried. ‘ Always you. Where’s Luke? 
Where ’s my husband ¢”’ 

‘Oh, it’s Luke yew want,”’ scoffed Joe. ‘An’ yew had 
a visit from him. Didn’t last long, did it?’’ 

She faced him like a lioness. Her eyes flashed with indig- 
nation, her bosom heaved, and her lips trembled. 

‘*You have made yourself my master!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I 
can’t walk, I can’t speak, I can’t see, without you allow it. 
But a day of reckoning will come, Joe. A day of reckoning 
will come, and then, beware !”’ 

** An’ who’ll do the reckonin’, an’ wipe the chalks, an’ pay 
the tally ’’ he asked, with a mocking laugh. 

‘*My Luke will,’’ she answered fiercely. 

His reply was dry and tart. 

**T guess he won't! = 

“He won’t? Why not?’”’ 

He pursed his lips and slightly shrugged his shoulders 

**T reckon he won’t be able to. Dead men don’t pay no 
scores ! 7? 

‘* You are going to murder him, I suppose ?’’ she screamed 
in terror. 

‘* Not I,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Not a bit of it.’’ 

** What do you mean?’ ’’ she asked. 

‘*T mean that Boney Bob will take care of that. Luke 
strung up Bob’s two brothers last year, an’ his boys halt- 
murdered Bob himself. An’ Bob’s down at the creck-head 
with a dozen or so, waitin’ fur Luke. An’ Luke’s goin’ to run 
right straight into their arms, an’ never know nothin’ about it.’’ 

‘“‘And you are going to allow Luke to fall into that 
ambush of assassins and not warn him?’ she cried in 
feverish torment. 

‘* Why shouldn’t [?’’ was his indifferent inquiry. 

As she stood before him her face gleamed as, for one short 
heart-beat, he had seen it on that night when, rifle in hand, 
she had stopped his uplifted knife from reaching Luke. 

‘*T have known you for many a year, Joe,’’ she hissed 
between her teeth. ‘‘ You brought me up, and you nursed 
me. You were a man then, but now you have become a thing 
so mean that I would not stoop to spurn it with my foot. A 
traitor, a cur, and a coward! Out of my sight! I despise and 
loathe you!”’ 

Joe’s face had gone ashen, and in the moonlight it looked 
like a ghastly mask, with his deep-sunken eycs staring above 
his bloodless cheeks. His limbs trembled, and he gasped as it 
he were choking. He reeled for a step or two like a drunken 
man, and pressed his hand to his heart. Then he steadied 
himself, and turned to her. 

** Yew love him so very much, then ?”’ he asked softly. 

**More than myself,’’ she answered, half frightened by 
Joe’s aspect. 

** An’ yew hate me ?”’ he asked in the same tremulous voice 

**T hate you as my husband’s murderer.”’ 

‘* An’ if Luke wur to live,’’ he asked gently, ‘‘yew’d be 
happy, wouldn’t yew-——very happy ?’’ 

Her rage, her fierce despair had left her. He was speaking 
so quietly, so pleadingly. Thus a condemned prisoner might 
address a queen. She could not fathom his meaning, but her 
soul softened towards him. 

‘*T would be very happy,’ she said—‘‘ very happy.”’ 

** An’—an’ ”’ He drew his hand tremblingly across hi 
forehead, as if doubtful what to say, and contmued with un- 
certain breath. ‘‘ An’ if Luke wur to come back to yew an’ 
tuke yew away, yew’d think no more of what I’ve bin doin’ ¢ 
I’ve bin a very bad man, but yew 'd forgive me, wouldn't yew, 
if I asked?”’ 

His eyes were moist, and his whole frame quivered as lx 
spoke. She, unable to understand the sudden change, saw 
only an unusual light gleaming in his eyes. 

‘Of course I would forgive you,’’ she said, ‘‘if I had my 
Luke again.”’ 

‘An’ if yew wur to hear that I was dead an’ gone, yew’d 
think of me sometimes, wouldn’t yew? An’ yew’d be sorry 
fur me, wouldn’t yew? Because—I didn’t mean no harm, an’ 
I do love yew so.”’ 

She held out her arms, but he raised his hands and stood 
gazing upon her for a moment. Then he flew at her and 
imprinted a long and burning kiss upon her forehead. 

**God bless yew !”’ he cried, ina voice which betokened the 
anguish of his soul. ‘‘ God bless yew, Sarah, my child ! God 
bless yew Sid 

Before Sarah understood what had happened he was lost in 
the gloom of the forest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Joe sped through the thicket, through briars and brambles, 
brushing aside the dense undergrowth, and often stopped 
short by the huge bole of a tree which loomed suddenly belore 
him. His way lay exactly at right angles from the direction 
in which Luke had gone. A seemingly impassable chasm 
forced the latter to make a détour of nearly five miles; but 
Joe, who had hunted the bighorn to its fastnesses, and who 
had been accustomed to fetch his quarry from the barely 
accessible crags and valleys where the wounded animal was 
wont to hide, knew a perilous spot where a desperate man 
might descend and save over four miles. Thence he could 
easily reach the place where the shallow headwaters of thie 
creek crossed the route along which Luke perforce must come, 
and where his intending assassins were lying in deadly ambush. 

Joe was at the edge of the stupendous precipitous cliff, and 
as he looked down from that dizzy height his heart beat a trifle 
faster. The tranquil light of the moon shone upon a scene of 
beauty as a vista of hills and valleys, dark forests and glisten- 
ing peaks, broad expanses and jagged heights, with the wind- 
ing course of the creek traced upon it in silver, stretched before 
him. A haze of pearl and opal rose from the lower portions 
and mingled with and disappeared in the more rarefied mountain 
atmosphere. The sickle of the moon hung in a starry canopy 
of a deep, clear, inimitable blue. 

Joe tightened the strap of his double-barrelled rifle, and 
saw that both his Colt’s revolvers were securely fastened in his 
belt. He took a thin strip of hide from his pocket and tied it 
around his body, thus securing his cartridge case and cap 
pouch from hanging loosely. Then, holding on with both 
hands to the stout cord of a trailing creeper, he stepped, as it 
were, into space, securing a precarious foothold a moment 
afterwards against the dry roots of a tree which had been 
shattered by lightning. Thence the hazardous descent com- 
menced in dread earnest But the mountaineer’s nerve and 
habit were equal to the desperate task. An ordinary man 
would have shuddered to look down that fearful height, straight 
almost as aside of a house, but Joe climbed along that nearly 
perpendicular wall as a cat would have done. Every now and 
unon a stone loosened beneath his foot, and, after bounding once 
or twice, fell with a dull thud into the valley beneath. Beyond 
him, below him and above him, all was silent as the grave. 

He passed thus nearly a quarter of an hour before he 
reached a narrow ridge on the lower face of the cliff. He 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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At that moment the sharp crack of a rifle cleft the air, and the villain gave a wild jump and a shrick and rolled over and over until he was stopped by a rock, 
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THE 


crawled along that until he could hear the rushing of the 
water, in its never-ceasing hurry, some fifty fcet below him 

He now loosened the fastenings which secured his weapons, 
examined the primings, and « rept on, stealthily as a panther. 
Half a mile farther on he stopped short. -About a hundred 
yards beyond him, and about thirty yards below him, a dozen 
dark figures lay behind some huge boulders, with their faces to 
the brow of the hill, which was barely a dozen yards distant. 
Joe could see across the top of that hill and along it as it rose 
gradually towards the height of the stupendous mountain from 
had come. As he'lay there he could see a tiny figure 
coming valleyward at a distance of nearly a mile. The vegeta- 
tion was scanty along the traveller's route, and the men below 
could see the approaching figure equally as well as McClosky. 

As Luke came nearer and nearer to the murderous band 
which was him, Joe also advanced towards them, 
warily, noiselessly. He had fourteen shots ready, and then 
his big knife had often served him in such good stead as to be 
equal to half a dozen more. 

He was then barely thirty yards from the nearest scoundrel, 
and Luke had approached within two hundred. The men 
below were waiting rifle in hand, whispering, and Joe’s cat ears 
heard every sound 

‘* Let him come right afore us,”’ 
hoarsely, ‘‘ and then blaze with the lot. 
swine this time.”’ 

At that moment the sharp crack of a rifle cleft the air, 
and the villain gave a wild jump and a shriek and rolled over 
and over until he was stopped by a rock All the ruffians 
jumped up, and turned, with furious oaths and imprecations. 
Another crack and another flash, and a second villain writhed 
his and reeled, and rolled, and lay still. The would- 
be were thunderstruck for a moment, and for a 


which he 


awaiting 


said the leading ruffian 
I’ll be even with the 


irms, 
4&8sassins 
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Then a whole volley rattled, and the stones 
around Joe splintered and flew. He calmly singled out 
another man, and brought him down with his revolver 
stone dead. As he did so he could see Luke's figure on the 
brow of the hill standing still, black against the moonlit sky, 
and on a hillock on the other side of the creek the silhouettes 
of horses and men in movement were visible in the same way. 
A shot resounded from there, then another, then another 
evidently a signal. Joe saw it all, heedless of the storm of 
bullets that whizzed about his ears. Again and again he sent 
death into the midst of that howling, cursing band, who 
imagined that they were being attacked by a number of men. 
One after the other would storm up the precipitous incline 
where Joe lay concealed, only to stagger back and fall a corpse 
into the arms of his comrades. life seemed to be 
charmel amid the leaden storm, and a hot joy wrapped 
itself round his heart and glowed there. 

‘* Perhaps I may save him after all, and live through it, an’ 
Sarah will let me come an’ look at her, now an’ then.’’ 
The men below, with fiendish unearthly yells, rushed past 
spot above which he lay, and then fled towards their 
As the desperate remnant 


moment only. 


Joe’s 


the 
hiding-place of the previous evening. 
passed him, they fired one last volley, and Joe felt a sharp 


smiled sadly above his own. By the dying man’s side stood 
Luke, pale and anxious. Just outside the tent a hum of 
respecttul voices troubled the silence. 

The wounded man turned his head slowly towards Luke, 
and motioned him to approach nearer still. He looked up at 
Sarah with such a pitiful light in his dark eyes that her throat 
pricked and stung, and she gasped for breath. He reached 
out a trembling hand, and Luke, obeying Joe’s sign, placed his 
within it. Then he motioned with his head to Sarah, and she, 
conforming to the gentle command, also gave him her hand, 
which he joined to Luke’s. Then a smile came over his fea- 
tures—a happy, satisfied smile, and Sarah, her heart full to 
overflow, threw her arms round his neck and kissed his pale 
thin lips. 

He tried to speak, but the words seemed to freeze in his 
throat. He was evidently summoning up all his strength. A 
pitiable smile played round his lips. 

** Yew do love me jest a little, Sarah,’’ he breathed at last, 
**an’ yew ’ll think of Daddy Joe now an’ then when he’s gone 
under. An’ yew’ll forgive him, won’t yew, cause he did it 
all ’cause he loved yew too much. Yew will, won’t yew?”’ 

Her tears trickled over his face as Luke wrung his hands in 
silence. 

The effort had been too much for his flickering strength. 


sting below his shoulder, and another above his heart. His 
revolvers dropped from his grasp, and as he put his hand to 
his breast he felt the hot blood pouring from it. His throat 
tightened, and a dark film veiled his eyes. He felt 
rolling over on his back, and then all was dark. 


The head swayed slightly from side to side, and then rolled and 
lay still on his shoulder. The hands dropped on either side, 
and the eyes were open and stared lustrously. 

Thus died Eagle Joe. 

They raised a marble monument to his memory, but his 
best remembrance lives in a sturdy little lad, the pride and 
hope of Luke and Sarah, and called Joe, after that hot-hearted 
pioneer of the Wild West. 

Tue Enp. 


himself 


Joe was lying on a couch of skins covered with the softest 
of blankets. His face and hands were ivory white, his eyes 
motionless, and his lips trembling as if in inward prayer. 
Sarah's soft ar.as encircled him, and Sarah’s tear- stained face 
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thousands have striven 


and toiled, and lived 
laborious days; have 
turned their backs on 
early friends and 


humble loves ; have lied 
and cringed and be- 
trayed, and even mur- 
dered, that, before they 


PE FFs died, they might gain 
¥ . %° 
te al infinite riches in a little 
AE room. 


Oliver Goldsmith wrote : “ Ill fares the land 
to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay”; and a letter we have 
received from a correspondent, Mr. J. 
son, has a material bearing on the same subject. 
He writes— 

‘T am anxious you should publish my case, 
on account of the obstinacy and severity of 
the I had been suffer- 
ing fearfully from an inactive sluggish liver, 
accompanied by dyspepsia and low spirits. I 
some of the best 
although all 
‘torpid, inactive liver, 
their treatment and 
remedies were alike unavailing. I positively 
spent £185 in bills. You, 
may not know the misery of taking 
after bottle of doctors’ physic without the 


symptoms. For years 


consulted physicians in 
England, 
the 


panied by 


and, pronounced it 


same—a accom- 
indigestion * 


doctors’ Sirs, 


Clark- | 


bottle | 


slightest relief from pain or amelioration of | 


a small 
I see around 


and then for 
completely cured. 


one single symptom, 
outlay to be 
me thousands whose homes are made wretched 
and kept in a miserable state of poverty, 
because the breadwinner is either stretched on 
a bed of sickness, or a feeble constitution in- 
capacitates him from all active, mental, or 
physical exertion. 
to the first symptoms of weakness and disease 
being neglected or mismanaged. I saw an 
advertisement of yours stating, ‘ Improvement 
follows the This I can say was 
truthfully so in my case. I had not taken the 


first dose.’ 


first dose ten minutes before I felt its bene- 
and 


ficial influence the liver 


organs. 


on digestive 





“The distressing despondency and nervous- 
ness disappeared as if by magic; the dull, 
aching pain between the shoulders, constant 
headache, tenderness about the liver, flushing 
of the face after meals, giddiness, 
flatulency, and the other systems have not 
returned, and it is now eighteen months since 
my restoration took place. I strongly recom- 
mend it wherever I go; I tell all who suffer 
that ‘one bottle of Guy's Tonic gave me more 
happiness than could be purchased with a 
Miser’s Hoard, and if they want to be cured 
they should get it at once; if they wish to 
linger, go on spending their money in other 
things.” 

No medicine acts so readily upon stomach 
derangements as Guy’s Tonic. 


drowsiness, 


sy bracing up 
the walls of the organ, increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of the gastric juice, 
the highest digestive efficiency is maintained. 
The appetite returns, digestion is quickened, 
and assimilation rendered perfect. Should you 
have failing health, don’t hesitate, but procure 
Guy's Tonic at once. The most obstinate, 
chronic, and complicated maladies are yielding 
daily to this matchless medicine. Guy's Tonic 
can be obtained of all Chemists at 2s. 9d. per 
hottle ; or by post from Guy’s Tonic Company, 
4, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


AN ANALYST’S VERDICT. 
“Dear Sir,—I have very much pleasure in 
spontaneously testifying to the efficacy of 


Guy's Tonic and Fruit Pills. I am a martyr 
to indigestion. :nd have found nothing so 


beneficial as your remedies. The Tonic was 
nnalysed by a friend of mine—a member of 
the medical profession in Dublin, and appears 
(from a letter IT received a short time since) to 
be, not a quack’s mixture, but made from 
uite an ideal prescription—I am, yours 
“ithfully—F. GARDNER.”—[ADvT. ] 








The entire mischief is due | 





possesses men is the 
love of money, to pos- 
sess which countless 





results of your“ 


for a bottle for my sister.—Yours truly, A. E. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
A 5s. 64d. 


| 
| 


| provided it is ordered before September 30, 1891. 





THE 





ILL LUSTRATED LONDON 


aor 


| CROWN PERFUMERY oJ 
iwi 2 - 


highest quality : 


177 new Boi 5" Lowoor 





NVIGORATING 


LAVENDER 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious perfume, 
should procure 
* Invigorating Lavender Salts.’ By leaving the stopper out fora few moments a delightful 
perfume escapes, Which freshens and purifies the air most enjoyably.” 
a Spurious Imitations. 


Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Company, 


Genuine only with Crown Stoppers as shown a 
MADE OnxZ 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


NEWS BY MMER 


others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of London, Paris, and New York.” 
Put up in 1, 2, 3, and @ ounce Bottles. 





NUMBER, 1891.— 39 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME! 


B-APPLE BLOSSOMS, 


MALUS CORONARIA. 
WHAT LONDON AND NEW YORK SAY OF IT. 


“Chief among the fashionable scents is *Crab Apple Blossoms,’ 
one of the choicest ever produced.” 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate 
*Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which is put up by the Crown Perfumery Company, 


REGp. 


a delicate perfume of 
Court Journal, 
and delightful perfume than the 


of London, It 


has the aroma of spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.” 

New York Observer. 
“Tt is the daintiest and most delicious of perfumes, and in a few months has superseded all 
The 


SALT 


*Crab-A pple 


also a bottle of their 


Le Follet. 





177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
If your Chemist cannot supply you, a Bijou trial bottle of “Crab Apple Blossoms” will be forwarded 
: on receipt stamps. SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


of Fourpence in 





Patterns 
Post Free. 


FASHION-BOOKS 
GRATIS, 





Goods sent 
on 
Approval. 





PETER ROBINSON, 


OS FORD ss Tr. 
Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 








Argonaut, 














MILWARDS’ 
NEEDLES. 


STANDARD MAKES, 


AND THE 
WONDERFUL CALYX-EYED, 
WHICH 


THREAD WITHOUT THREADING, 
Sold by all Drapers. 











_ POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 


“HARLENE” 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS 


EDWARDS 


To grow heavily in a few weeks, without injury to the skin 


Perfumers all over 


and 6)- 


Merton Vicarage, Bicester, Oxford, July 16, 1889. 
Dear Sir—I am thoroughly satisfied and pleased with the 
Harlene” during the last monte. E. jam sending 





with a postal order for 8s.. and 6d. to cover postage, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED: 
REMEDY FOR 


BALDNESS 


from whatever cause arising. 
Asa Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 
it has never been equalled. 
As a Curer of Weak 

Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 


to its Ori ginal Colour 
never fail 


ils. 


1/-, 2/6, 3/6, and 5/6 per Bottle, 
fromChemists,Hairdre seers, and 
i 


the 


sent direct, free from o 
tion, PS ee 3 of 1/4, 2/10, 1, 
P.O, preferred, 


13, Chamberlain St. 
Sir,—Please send a 38. 6d. bottle of * 





and no matter at what age 


and 


i. 
serve 





, Regent's Park Rd., N.W 
‘Harlene,”” 


July 1, 1889. 
which is now 


doing my hair much good, haying all fallen off through illness 


will speak most highly of it. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
TRIAL BOTTLE FOR Gs. 

We bind ourselves to send to any reader of the Illustrated London News Summer Number who sends 
package, &c., 
Address all orders, with Coupon, as below. 


HENRIETTA RoOyYSP 


NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 


x) 


Oo 
cong 
us this Coupon oe 
One regular 5s. 6d. Bottle of Edwards’ Harlene, z 


s. EDWARDS & co., 5, New Oxford Street, London. W.C. 





IVORY 
/ BRUSHES / 


|. FITTINGS 


walatadints 


ano GOTTOS 
5.5.0. BAG. 


MOROCCO SILK LINED 


CATALOCUE OF BAGS POST FREE 


A CHOICE OF 300 


OXFORD ST.W 





TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 
The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco. or in Hide 
Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, $2s.. 


84s., 105s. 


SILVER 


63s., 


{ large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle 


men, from 2 to 20 quineas. 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 





Sample Bow, of all kinds, by post, Is, 1d, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 


TORPID LIVER 








Ss Little Pills. 
| They also relieve Dis- 


} Positively cured by 


tress from Dyspepsia, 


IVE ear bata pre 






fect for Dizzi- 


remedy 
|ne 6s, Drowsi- 


Nausea, 
| ness, Bed Ta:te in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
|Pain in the Bide, ete. 





PILLS. 


| | They regulate the 
= — /Bowels and _ prevent 
Consuipa'ion auua Piles. The smallest and 


40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at ls. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.¢ 


easiest to take. 


Britih Depot, 














“AIN 


The Great Family 


Get a 
Bottle to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of Pain. 


Medicine. 


Externally it cures Scalds, 
Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Headache, 
Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. Internally 
it cures Colds, Liver Complaints, Headache, 
Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Sea 
Sickness, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera, &c. Sold by all 
Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. British 
Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Avoid Imitations under misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Burns, Boils, 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, re 


x “PETER. ROBINSON, 


BLACE Goonps 


AND 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 














f 7 bt r ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 
ENGLISH LAVENDER FLOWERS. :; mf  U(S FUNERALS FURNISHED. _ 
combined with other Choice and “2 5 Yee, 74" G 
f | i oven? MOURNING ORDERS. 


Delicate Scents, have now been used 
On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are 


fo vards of half a ce y 2 he E we 
eres f half ntury in the ibiny atl . cy always in readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Goods 
preparation of “a % \ alge Y ‘ to any address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 
fy, .) ian prices as if purchased in the Warehouse, and travelling expenses 
f : are not charged whatever the distance. 


maa S. SAINSBURY'S foo |. Bam 7 
ouatienate Ae b 4 Ladies who wear, from choice, black or neutral colours, wi!l 


- | ae j bs 4 find at this Establishment a full Assortment of the 


AVEMOER ¥ rer vcMDER si y 
- LA V E N D E R WAT E R. S.SAINSBURY ae Yi, a LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


S.SAINSBURY 


78477 STRAND L784177 STRAND, ii. os : : : i > : MANTLES AND GOw N ma 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.’ 


176 & 17°77, STRAND, LONDON. a rhe Mag 


TAKE YOUR WORK 


BY BOILING ONLY. | 
NO RUBBING. AND SEW. 


NO WORK. g i 
| baa | GO AND NURSE THE BABY. 
NO INJURY TO THE MOST | Ae 
DELICATE FABRIC. 


TITAN fae. SOU TITAN 
SOAP. an fas SOAP, 


WILL WASH 
THE CLOTHES 
in 15 minutes, 


PURE AND SAFE ef i [cg WITHOUT HELP 
Al | FROM YOU. 


FREE FROM INJURIOUS COMPOUNDS, éTITAN . 
<PatentSoaP: 



































NEVER CRACKS HANDS. 
DELIGHTFUL TO THE SKIN. 


Recommended by Eminent Scientists 











CLOTHES oreo, a a 
Unequalled for : : ‘ Wing \ I | My 4 | ake = py a 4 e » Y “jp 
FLANNELS AND WOOLLENS. |) ailing a his eee | THROW AWAY 
NR ae eer) «YOUR WASHBOARDS. 
o verywhere, 3d. a Bar. i bila iin 2 S84) 707; wii 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP CO.,LD., LIVERPOOL, WILT WASH CLOTHES 
London Offices: 9 & 10, saceatitah oie! Holborn. BY BOILING ONLY. NO RUBBINC. NO WORK. YOUR DOLLIES. 


FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIiGHtTs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. Jciarces recseneo prem” , 
y >. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NIGHT LIGHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. 


THE ANEW CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 


pATENT SAFETY i ” 
NIGHT LIGHT. PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


THE “BURGLAR’S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 


ec ” containing 8 lights. &4d. per Box. 
: PY ID pA’. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
y TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 


y THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 

7 ‘AR, = AR and AWAY THE BEST, 

Dd in IRAE NEED HOE [At wb er aj he Qu 
“FAIRY” LIGHT. 


THE SHADED PART YAR. FAE KK 
AR and AWAY THE BEST. With Double Wick Be ts 6d. 
REPRESENTS THE " O SAVE VALUABLE PROPE 6 I ights and Glass, bur urn 10 hours’ Japanned Watch- yatta ood Py Pe p complete, 2s. 


Qs. 64., Se. 64., Se., and Gs. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Us ae CLARKE 8 “PYRAMID” NIG ur Lig HTS. each 
N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE. 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS in “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN. _ BETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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